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THE TALISMAN. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Mnflt ^re fih«n aheathe our stOl Tiotorioiu sword; 
Turn back our forward step, which ever trode 
0^«r Jbemen^s niocks the onward path of glory; 
Unclasp the mail, which with a scriemn tow, 
In God's own house, we hung npon onr shonldeis; 
That TOW, as nnacoomplish'd as the promise 
Which Tillage noises make to still their ohildzen, 
And after think no move of ?— 

Thx Cbuiads, a Tmg^df, 

The Archbishop of Tyre was an emissary well chosen 
to communicate to Richard tidings, which from another 
voice the lion-hearted King would not have broojced to 
hear, without the most unbounded explosions of resent- 
ment Even this sagacious and reverend prelate found 
difficulty in inducing him to listen to news, which de- 
stroyed all his hopes of gaining back the Holy Sepulchra 
by force of arms, and acquiring the renown, which the 
universal all-hail of Christendom was ready to confer 
upon him, as the Champion of the Cross. 

But, by the Archbishop's report, it appeared that 
Saladin was assembling all the force of his hundred 
tribes, and that the monarchs of Europe, already dis- 
gusted from various motives with the expedition, which 
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6 WAVEBLET NOVELS. 

had proved so hazardous, and was daily growing more 
so, had resolved to abandon their purpose. In this they 
were countenanced by the example of Philip of France, 
who, with many protestations of regard, and assurances 
that he would first see his brother of England in safety, 
declared his intention to return to Europe. His great 
vassal, the Earl of Champagne, had adopted the same 
resolution ; and it could not excite surprise, that Leopold 
of Austria, affronted as he had been by Richard, was 
glad to embrace an opportunity of deserting a cause, in 
which his haughty opponent was to be considered as 
chief. Others announced the same purpose ; so that it 
was plain that the King of England was to be left, if he 
chose to remain, supported only by such volunteers as 
might, under such depressing circumstances, join them- 
selves to the English army ; and by the doubtful aid of 
Conrade of Montserrat, and the military orders of the 
Temple, and of Saint John,, who, though they were 
sworn to wage battle against the Saracens, were at least 
equally jealous of any European monarch achieving the 
conquest of Palestine, where, with shortsighted and 
selfish policy, they proposed to estabUsh independent 
dominions of their own. 

It needed not many arguments to show Bichard the 
truth of his situation ; and, indeed, after his first burst of 
passion, he sat him calmly down, and with gloomy looks, 
head depressed, and arms folded on his bosom, listened to 
the Archbishop's reasoning on the impossibility of his 
carrying on the Crusade when deserted by his compan- 
ions. Nay, he forbore interruption, even when the pre- 
late ventured, in measured terms, to hint that Richard's 
own impetuosity had been one main cause of disgusting 
the princes with the expedition. 
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THE TALISMAN. 7 

" ConJUeor^' — answered Richard, with a dejected look, 
and something of a melancholy smile ; " I confers, rever- 
end father, that I ought on some accounts to sing culpa 
mea. But is it not hard that my frailties of temper 
should be visited with such a penance, that, for a burst 
or two of natural passion, I should be doomed to see fade 
before me ungathered such a- rich harvest of glory to 
God, and honour to chivalry ? — But it shall not fade. — 
By the soul of the Conqueror, I will plant the Cross 
on the towers of Jerusalem, or it shall be planted over 
Richard's grave!" 

" Thou may'st do it," said the prelate, " yet not another 
drop of Christian blood be shed in the quarrel.** 

"Ah, you speak of compromise. Lord Prelate — but the 
blood of the infidel hounds must also cease to fiow," said 
Richard." 

" There will be glory enough," replied the Archbishop, 
" in having extorted from Saladin, by force of arms, and 
by the respect inspired by your fame, such conditions, as 
at once restore the Holy Sepulchre, open the Holy Land 
to pilgrims, secure their safety by strong fortresses, and, 
stronger than all, assure the safety of the Holy City, by 
conferring on Richard the title of King Guardian of 
Jerusalem." 

" How I " said Richard, his eyes sparkling with un- 
usual light, " I — ^I — I the King Guardian of the Holy 
City I Victory itself, but that it is victory, could not 
gain more — scarce so much, when won with unwilling 
and disunited forces. — But Saladin still proposes to retain 
his interest in the Holy Land ? " 

" As a joint sovereign, the sworn ally," replied the Pre- 
late, " of the mighty Richard — ^his relative — if it may be 
permitted — ^by marriage." 
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8 WAVERLET NOVELS. 

" By marriage ! ** said Richard, surprised, yet less so 
than the Prelate had expected. ^ Ha ! — Ay — Edith 
Plantagenet. Did I dream this ?— or did some one tell 
me ? My head is still weak from this fever, and has 
been agitated. — Was it the Scot, or the Hakim, or yonder 
holy hermit, that hinted such a wild bargain ? " 

" The hermit of Engaddi, most likely," said the Arch- 
bishop ; " for he hath toiled much in this matter ; and 
since the discontent of the princes has become apparent, 
and a separation of their- forces unavoidable, he hath had 
many consultations, both with Christian and Pagan, for 
arranging such a pacification, as may give to Christen- 
dom, at least in part, the objects of this holy warfare." 

" My kinswoman to an infidel — Ha ! " exclaimed Rich- 
ard, as his eyes began to sparkle. 

The Prelate hastened to avert his wrath. 

" The Pope's consent must doubtless be first attained, 
and the holy hermit, who is well known at Rome, will 
treat with the Holy Father." 

" How ? — without our consent first given ? " said the 
King. 

" Surely no," said the Bishop, in a quieting and insin- 
uating tone of voice ; " only with and under your especial 
eanction." 

*' My sanction to marry my kinswoman to an infidel ? " 
said Richard ; yet he spoke rather in a tone of doubt than 
as distinctly reprobating the measure proposed. " Could 
I have dreamed of such a composition when I leaped 
upon the Syrian shore from the prow of my galley, even 
as a lion springs on his prey ! — And now — But proceed 
— I will hear with patience." 

Equally delighted and surprised to find his task so 
much easier than h^ had apprehended, the Archbishop 
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THB TALISMAN. 9 

hastened to pour forth before Kichard the instances of 
Buch alliances in Spain — not without countenance from 
the Holy See — the incalculable advantages which all 
Christendom would derive from the union of Richard and 
Saladin, by a bond so sacred ; and, above all,. he spoke 
with great vehemence and unction on the probability that 
Saladin would, in case of the proposed alliance, exchange 
his false faith for the true one. 

" Hath the Soldan shown any disposition to become 
Christian ? " said Richard ; " if so, the king lives not on 
earth to whom I would grant the hand of a kinswoman, 
ay, or sister, sooner than to my noble Saladin — ^ay, though 
the one came to lay crown and sceptre at her feet, and 
the other had nothing to offer but his good sword and 
better heart ! " 

^ Saladin hath heard our Christian teachers," said the 
Bishop, somewhat evasively, — ** my unworthy self — and 
others — and as he listens with patience, and replies with 
calmness, it can hardly be but that he be snatched as a 
brand from the burning. Magna est Veritas, et prtBvaUhit ! 
Moreover, the hermit of Engaddi, few of whose words 
have fallen fruitless to the ground, is possessed fully with 
the belief that there is a calling of the Saracens and the 
other heathen approaching, to which this marriage shall 
be matter of induction. He readeth the course of the 
stars ; and dwelling, with maceration of the flesh, in those 
divine places which the saints have trodden of old, the 
spirit of Elijah the Tishbite, the founder of his blessed 
order, hath been with him as it was with the prophet 
Elisha, the son of Shaphat, when he spread his mantle 
over him." 

King Richard listened to the Prelate's reasoning, with 
a downcast brow and a troubled look. 
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10 WAVEBLET NOVELS. 

" I cannot tell," he said, " how it is with me ; but me- 
thinks these cold counsels of the Princes of Christendom 
have infected me too with a lethargy of spirit. The time 
hath been, that, had a layman proposed such alliance to 
me, I had struck him to earth — if a churchman, I had 
spit at him as a renegade and priest of Baal — ^yet now 
this counsel sounds not so strange in mine ear ; for why 
should I not seek for brotherhood and alliance with a 
Saracen, brave, just, generous, — who loves and honours a 
worthy foe, as if he were a friend, — whilst the Princes 
of Christendom shrink from the side of their allies, and 
forsake the cause of Heaven and good knighthood ? — But 
I will possess my patience, and will not think of them. 
Only one attempt will I make to keep this gallant broth- 
erhood together, if it be possible; and if I fail, Lord 
Archbishop, we will speak together of thy counsel, which, 
as now, I neither accept nor altogether reject. Wend we 
to the Council, my lord — the hour calls lis. Thou say'st 
Richard is hasty and proud — thou shalt see him humble 
himself like the lowly broom-plant, from which he derives 
his surname." 

With the assistance of those of his privy chamber, the 
King then hastily robed himself in a doublet and mantle 
of a dark and uniform colour ; and without any mark of 
regal dignity, excepting a ring of gold upon his head, he 
hastened with the Archbishop of Tyre to attend the 
Council, which waited but his presence to commence its 
sitting. 

The pavilion of the Council was an ample tent, having 
before it the large Ba^nner of the Cross displayed, and 
Another, on which was portrayed a female kneeling, with 
dishevelled hair and disordered dress, meant to represent 
the desolate and distressed Church of Jerusalem, and 
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THE TALISMAN. 11 

bearing the motto, AjffUcUe sponsa ne obUvisearis. Ward- 
ers, carefully selected, kept every one at a distance from 
the neighbourhood of this tent, lest the debates, which 
were sometimes of a loud And stormy character, should 
reach other ears than those they were designed for. 

Here, therefore, the Princes of the Crusade were 
assembled, awaiting Richard's arrival ; and even the 
brief delay which was thus interposed, was turned to his 
disadvantage by his enemies ; various instances being cir- 
culated of his pride, and undue assumption of superiority, 
of which even the necessity of the present short pause 
was quoted as an instance. Men strove to fortify each 
other in their evil opinion of the King of England, and 
vindicated the offence which each had taken, by putting 
the most severe construction upon circumstances the most 
trifling; and all this, perhaps, because they were con- 
scious of an instinctive reverence for the heroic monarch, 
which it would require more than ordinary efforts to 
overcome. 

They had settled, accordingly, that they should receive 
him on his entrance with slight notice, and no more respect 
than was exactly necessary to keep within the bounds of 
cold ceremonial. But when they beheld that noble form, 
that princely countenance, somewhat pale from his late 
illness — the eye which had been called by minstrels the 
bright star of battle and victory — when his feats, almost 
surpassing human strength and valour, rushed on their 
recollection, the Council of Princes simultaneously arose 
—even the jealous King of France, and the sullen and 
offended Duke of Austria, arose with one consent, and 
the assembled princes burst forth with one voice in the 
acclamation, " Grod save King Richard of England !-— 
Long life to the valiant Lion's-heart ! " 
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12 WAVEBLET NOVEX8. 

With a coontenance frank and open as the summer sun 
when it rises, Richard distributed his thanks around, and 
congratulated himself on being once more among his 
royal brethren of the Crusades. 

" Some brief words he desired to say/' such was his 
address to the assembly, "though on a subject so unwor- 
thy as himself, even at the risk of delaying for a few 
minutes their consultations for the weal of Christendom, 
and the advancement of their holy enterprise." 

, The assembled princes resumed their seats, and there 
was a profound silence. 

" This day," continued the King of Enghrnd, " is a high 
festival of the Church; and well becomes it Christian 
men, at such a tide, to reconcile themselves with their 
brethren, and confess their faults to each other. Noble 
princes, and fathers of this holy expedition, Richard is a 
soldier — ^his hand is ever readier than his tongue — ^and 
his tongue is but too much used to the rough language of 
his trade. But do not, for Plantagenet's hasty speeches 
and ill-considered actions, forsake the noble cause of the 
redemption of Palestine— do not throw away earthly re- 
nown and eternal salvation, to be won here if ever they 
can be won by man, because the act of a soldier may 
have been hasty, and his speech as hard as the iron which 
he has worn from childhood. Is Richard in default to 
any of you, Richard will make compensation both by 
word and action. — ^Noble brother of France, have I been 
so unlucky as to offend you ? " 

"The ]M[4|^esty of France has no atonement to seek 
from that of England," answered Philip with kingly dig- 
nity, accepting, at the same time, the offered hand of 
Richard ; " and whatever opinion I may adopt concerning 
the prosecution of this enterprise, will depend on reasons 
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THE TALISMAN. 13 

arising out of the state of my own kingdom, certainly on 
no jealousy or disgust at my royal and most yalorous 
brother." 

^ Austria," said Richard, walking up to the Archduke, 
with a mixture of frankness and dignity, while Leopold 
arose from his seat, as if involuntarily, and with the ac- 
tion of an automaton, whose motions depended upon some 
external impulse, — ^^ Austria thinks he hath reason to be 
offended with England ; England, that he hath cause to 
complain of Austria. Let .them exchange forgiveness, 
that the peace of Europe, and the concord of this host, 
may remain unbroken. We are now joint supporters of 
a more glorious banner than ever blazed before an earthly 
prince, — even the Banner of Salvation — ^let not, there- 
fore, strife be t betwixt us, for the symbol of our more 
worldly dignities ; but let Leopold restore the pennon of 
England, if he has it in his power, and -Richard will say, 
though from no motive save his love for Holy Church, 
that he repents him of the hasty mood in which he did 
insult the standard of Austria." 

The Archduke stood still, sullen and discontented, with 
his eyes fixed on the floor, and his countenance lowering 
with smothered displeasure, which awe, mingled with 
awkwardness, prevented his giving vent to in words. 

The Patriarch of Jerusalem hastened to break the em- 
barrassing silence, and to bear witness for the Archduke 
of Austrifk, that he had exculpated himself, by a solemn 
oath, from all knowledge, direct or indirect, of the aggres- 
sion done to the Banner of England. 

" Then we have done the noble Archduke the greater 
wrong," said Richard ; ." and craving his pardon for im- 
puting to him an outrage so cowardly, we extend our 
band to him in token of renewed peace and amity. — But 
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14 WAVERLET NOVELS. 

how is this ? Austria refuses our uncovered hand, as he 
formerly refused our mailed glove? What ! are we 
neither to be his mate in peace, nor his antagonist in 
war ? Well, let it be so. We will take the slight esteem 
\n which he holds us, as a penance for aught which we 
may have done against him in heat of blood, and will 
therefore hold the account between us cleared." 

So saying, he turned from the Archduke with an air 
rather of dignity than scorn, leaving the Austrian appar- 
ently as much relieved by the removal of his eye, as is 
a sullen and truant school-boy when the glance of his 
severe pedagogue is withdrawn. 

"Noble Earl of Champagne — Princely Marquis of 
Montserrat — Valiant Grand Master of the Templars — ^I 
am here a penitent in the confessional — Do any of you 
bring a charge, or claim amends from me ? " 

" I know not on what we could ground any," said the 
smooth-tongued Conrade, " unless it were that the King 
of England carries off from his poor brothers of the war 
all the fame which they might have hoped to gain in the 
expedition." 

" My charge, if I am called on to make one," said the 
Master of the Templars, " is graver and deeper than that of 
the Marquis of Montserrat. It may be thought ill to be- 
seem a military monk such as I to raise his voice where 
so many noble princes remain silent ; but it concerns our 
whole host, and not least this noble King of England, that 
he should hear from some one to his face those charges, 
which there are enow to bring against him in his absence. 
We laud and honour the courage and high achievements 
of the King of England, but we feel aggrieved that he 
should, on all occasions, sei^e and maintain a precedence 
and superiority over us, which it becomes not independent * 
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THE TALISMAN. 15 

princes to submit to. Much we might yield of our free 
will to his bravery, his zeal, his wealth, and his power ; 
but he who snatches all, as matter of right, and leaves 
nothing to grant out of courtesy and favour, degrades us 
from allies into retainers and vassals, and sullies, in the 
eyes of our soldiers and subjects, the lustre of our author- 
ity, which is no longer independently exercised. Since 
the royal Richard has asked the truth from us, he must 
neither be surprised nor angry when he hears one, to 
whom worldly pomp is prohibited, and secular authority 
is nothing, saving so far as it advances the prosperity of 
God*s Temple, and the prostration of the lion, which goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour — when he hears, I 
say, such a one as I tell him the truth in reply to his 
question ; which truth, even while I speak it, is, I know, 
confirmed by the heart of every one who hears me, how- 
ever respect may stifle their voices." 

•Richard coloured very highly while the Grand Master 
was making this direct and unvarnished attack upon his 
conduct, and the murmur of assent which followed it 
showed plainly, that almost all who were present acqui- 
esced in the justice of the accusation. Incensed, and at 
the same time mortified, he yet foresaw that to give way 
to his headlong resentment, would be to give the cold and 
wary accuser the advantage over him which it was the 
Templar's principal object to obtain. He therefore, with 
a strong effort, remained silent till he had repeated a pater 
noster, being the course which his confessor had enjoined 
him to pursue, when anger was likely to obtain dominion 
over him. The King then spoke with composure, though 
not without an imbittered tone, especially at the outset. 

" And is it even so ? And are our brethren at such 
pains to note the infirmities of our natural temper, and 
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16 WAVERLET NOVELS. 

the rough precipitance of our zeal, which maj sometime? 
have urged us to issue commands when there was little 
time to hold council? I could not have thought that 
offences, casual and unpremeditated like mine, could find 
such deep root in the hearts of my allies in this most holy 
cause ; that for my sake they should withdraw their hand 
from the plough when the furrow was near the end ; for 
my sake turn aside from the direct path to Jerusalem, 
which their swords have opened. I vainly thought that 
my small services might have outweighed my rash errors 
— that if it were remembered that I pressed to the van in 
an assault, it would not be forgotten that I was ever the 
last in the retreat — ^that, if I elevated my banner upon 
conquered fields of battle, it was all the advantage that I 
sought, while others were dividing the spoil. I may have 
called the conquered city by my name, but it was to others 
that I yielded the dominion. If I have been headstrong 
in urging bold counsels, I have not, methinks, spared my 
own blood or my people's in cariying them into as bold 
execution — or if I have, in the hurry of march or battle, 
assumed a command over the soldiers of others, such 
have been ever treated as my own, when my wealth pur- 
chased the provisions and medicines which their own sov- 
ereigns could not procure. — But it shames me to remind 
you of what all but myself seem to have forgotten.- — Let 
us rather look forward to our future measures ; and be- 
lieve me, brethren," he continued, his face kindling with 
eagerness, "you shall not find the pride, or the wrath, or 
the ambition of Richard, a stumbling-block of offence in 
the path to which religion and glory summon you, as with 
the trumpet of an archangel. Oh, no, no ! never would 
I survive the thought, that my frailties and infirmities had 
been the means to sever this goodly fellowship of assem- 
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THE TALISMAN. 17 

bled princes. I would cut off mj left hand with mj right, 
could my doing so attest my sihcerity. I will yield up, 
voluntarily, all right to command in the host, even mine 
own liege subjects. They shall be led by such sovereigns 
as you may nominate, and their King, ever but too apt to 
exchange the leader's baton for the adventurer's lance, 
will serve under the banner of Beau-Seant among the 
Templars — ay, or under that of Austria, if Austria will 
name a brave man to lead his forces. Or, if ye are your- 
selves a-weary of this war, and feel your armour chafe 
your tender bodies, leave but with Richard some ten or 
fifteen thousand of your soldiers to work out the accom* 
plishment of your vow ; and when Zion is won," he ex- 
claimed, waving his hand aloft, as if displa3ring the 
standard of the Cross over Jerusalem — ^ when Zion is 
won, we will write upon her gates, not the name of Rich- 
ard Plantagenet, but of those generous princes who in- 
trusted him with the means of conquest ! " 

The rough eloquence and determined expression of the 
military monarch, at once roused the drooping spirits of 
the Crusaders, reanimated their devotion, and, fixing 
their attention on the principal object of the expedition, 
made most of them who were present blush for having 
been moved by such petty subjects of complaint as had 
' before engrossed them. Eye caught fire from eye, vqice 
lent courage to voice. They resumed, as with one ac^ 
cord, the war-cry with which the sermon of Peter the 
Hermit was echoed back, and shouted aloud, ^' Lead us 
on, gallant Lion's-heart — ^none so worthy to lead where 
brave men follow. Lead us on — ^to Jerusalem — ^to Jeru- 
salem ! It is the will of God — ^it is the will of God I 
Blessed is he who shall lend an arm to its fulfilment I " 

The shout, so suddenly and generally raised, was heard 
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18 WAVEBLET NOVELS. 

beyond the ring of sentinels who guarded the pavilion of 
Council, and spread amoYig the soldiers of the host, who, 
inactive and dispirited by disease and climate, had begun, 
like their leaders, to droop in resolution ; but the reap- 
pearance of Richard in renewed vigour, and the well- 
known shout which echoed from the assembly of the 
princes, at once rekindled their enthusiasm, and thou- 
sands and tens of thousands answered with the same 
shout of " Zion, Zion ! — War, war ! — instant battle with 
the infidels! It is the will of God — ^it is the will of 
God!" 

The acclamations from without increased in their turn 
the enthusiasm which prevailed within the pavilion. 
Those who did not actually catch the flame, were afraid, 
at least for the time, to seem colder than others. There 
was no more speech except of a proud advance towards 
Jerusalem upon the expiry of the truce, and the measures 
to be taken in the meantime for supplying and recruiting 
the army. The council broke up, all apparently filled 
with the same enthusiastic purpose, — which, however, 
soon faded in the bosom of most, and never had an exist- 
ence in that of others. 

Of the latter class were the Marquis Conrade and the 
Grand Master of the Templars, who retired together to 
their quarters ill at ease, and malcontent with the events 
of the day. 

" I ever told it to thee," said the latter, with the cold 
sardonic expression peculiar to him, " that Richard would 
burst through the flimsy wiles you spread for him, as 
would a lion through a spider's web. Thou seest he has 
but to speak, and his breath agitates these fickle fools as 
easily as the whirlwind catcheth scattered straws, and 
sweeps them together, or disperses them at its pleasure." 
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" When the blast has passed away," said Conrade, " the 
straws, which it made dance to its pipe, will settle to 
earth again." 

" But know'st thou not besides," said the Templar, 
" that it seems, if this new purpose of conquest shall be 
abandoned and pass away, and each mighty prince shall 
again be left to such guidance as his own scanty brain 
can supply, Richard may yet probably become King of 
Jerusalem by compact, and establish those terms of treaty 
with the Soldan, which thou thyself thought'st him so 
likely to spurn at ? " 

"Now, by Mahound and Termagaunt, for Christian 
oaths are out of fashion," said Conrade, "say'st thou 
the proud King of England would unite his blood with a 
heathen Soldan ? — My policy threw in that ingredient to 
make the whole treaty an abomination to him. — ^As bad 
for us that he become our master by an agreement, as by 
victory." 

" Thy policy hath ill calculated Richard's digestion," 
answered the Templar ; " I know his mind by a whisper 
from the Archbishop. — ^And then thy master-stroke re- 
specting yonder banner, it has passed off with no more 
respect than two cubits of embroidered silk merited. 
Marquis Conrade, thy wit begins to halt — I will trust 
thy fine-spun measures no longer, but will try my own. 
Know'st thou not the people whom the Saracens call 
Charegites ? " ^ 

" Surely," answered the Marquis ; " they are desperate 
and besotted enthusiasts, who devote their lives to the 
advancement of religion — somewhat like Templars — only 
they are never known to pause in the race of their 
sailing." 

" Jest not," answered the scowling monk ; " know, that 
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one of these men has set down, in his bloody vow, the 
name of the Island Emperor yonder, to be hewn down as 
the chief enemy of the Moslem faith." 

"A most judicious paynim," said Conrade. " May Ma- 
homet send him his paradise for a reward!" 

" He was taken in the camp by one of our squires, 
and, in private examination, frankly avowed his fixed 
and determined purpose to me," said the Grand Master. 

" Now the Heavens pardon them who prevented the 
purpose of this most judicious Charegite!" answered 
Conrade. 

" He is my prisoner," added the Templar, " and se- 
cluded from speech with others, as thou mayst suppose — 
but prisons have been broken " 

" Chains left unlocked, and captives have escaped," 
answered the Marquis. "It is an ancient saying, — ^no 
sure dungeon but the grave." 

"When loose he resumes his quest," continued the 
military priest ; " for it is the nature of this sort of blood- 
hound never to quit the slot of the prey he has once 
scented." 

" Say no more of it," said the Marquis ; " I see thy 
policy — it is dreadful, but the emergency is imminent" 

" I only told thee of it," said the Templar, " that thou 
mayst keep thyself on thy guard, for the uproar will be 
dreadful, and there is no knowing on whom the English 
may vent their rage — Aj, and there is another risk — my 
page knows the counsels of this Charegite," he continued ; 
" and, moreover, he is a peevish, self-willed fool, whom I 
would I were rid of, as he thwarts me by presuming to 
see with his own eyes, not mine. But our holy Order 
gives me power to put a remedy to such inconvenience. 
Or stay — the Saracen may find a good dagger in his cell, 
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and I warrant 70a be uses it as he breaks fortb, which 
will be of a surety so soon as the page enters with his 
food.'' 

^ It will ^ye the affair a coloury** said Conrade ; ^ and 
jet" 

** Tet and hit,*' said the Templar, ** are words for foob 
•—wise men neither hesitate nor retract — ihej resolve and 
they execute,** 
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CHAPTER XX. 

When beauty leads the lion in her toils, 

Such are her charms, he dare not raise his mane, 

Far less expand the terror of his Htngs. 

So great Alcides made his club a distaff. 

And spun to please ftir Omphal6. 

Anonymous. 

Richard, the unsuspicious object of the dark treachery 
detailed in the closing part of the last chapter, having 
effected, for the present at least, the triumphant union of 
the Crusading princes, in a resolution to prosecute the 
war with vigour, had .it next at heart to establish tran- 
quillity in his own family ; and, now that he could judge 
more temperately, to inquire distinctly into the circum- 
stances leading to the loss of his banner, and the nature 
and the extent of the connection betwixt his kinswoman 
Edith, and the banished adventurer from Scotland. 

Accordingly, the Queen and her household were 
startled with a visit from Sir Thomas de Vaux, request- 
ing the present attendance of the Lady Calista of Mont- 
faucon, the Queen's principal bower-woman, upon King 
Richard. • 

"What am I to say, madam?" said the trembling 
attendant to the Queen. " He will slay us all." 

" Nay, fear not, madam," said De Vaux. " His Ma- 
jesty hath spared the life of the Scottish knight, who 
was the chief offender, and bestowed him upon the 
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Moorish physician — ^he will not be severe upon a lady, 
though faulty." 

" Devise some cunning tale, wench/* said Berengaria. 
*' My husband hath too little time to make inquiry into 
the truth." 

" Tell the tale as it really happened," said Edith, " lest 
I tell it for thee." 

" With humble permission of her Majesty," said De 
Vaux, " I would say Lady Edith adviseth well ; for 
although King Eichard is pleased to believe what it 
pleases your Grace to tell him, yet I doubt his having 
the same deference for the Lady Calista, and in this 
especial matter." 

"The Lord of Gilsland is right," said the Lady 
Calista, much agitated at the thoughts of the investiga- 
tion which was to take place : " and, besides, if I had 
presence of mind enough to forge a plausible story, 
beshrew me if I think I should have the courage to 
teU it." 

Li this candid humour, the Lady Calista was conducted 
by De Vaux to the King, and made, as she had proposed, 
a full confession of the decoy by which the unfortunate 
Knight of the Leopard had been induced to desert his 
post ; exculpating the Lady Edith, who, she was aware, 
would not fail to exculpate herself, and laying the full 
burden on the Queen, her mistress, whose share of the 
frolic, she well knew, would appear the most venial in 
the eyes of Coeur de Lion. In truth, Richard was a 
fond — ^almost an uxorious husband. The first burst of 
his wrath had long since passed away, and he was not 
disposed severely to censure what could not now be 
amended. The wily Lady Calista, accustomed from her 
earliest childhood to fathom the intrigues of a court, and 
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watch the indications of a sovereign's will, hastened back 
to the Queen with the speed of a lapwing, charged with 
the King's commands that she should expect a speedy 
visit from him ; to which the bower-lad j added a com- 
mentary founded on her own observation, tending to 
show that Eichard meant just to preserve so much 
severity as might bring his royal consort to repent of her 
frolic, and then to extend to her and all concerned, his 
gracious pardon. 

" Sits the wind in that comer, wench ? " said the Queen, 
much relieved by this intelligence; ** believe me, that, 
great commander as he is, Richard will find it hard to 
circumvent us in this matter ; and that, as the Pyrenean 
shepherds are wont to say in my native Navarre, many a 
one comes for wool and goes back shorn." 

Having possessed herself of all the information which 
Calista could communicate, the royal Berengaria arrayed 
herself in her most l^ecoming dress, and awaited with 
confidence the arrival of the heroic Richard. 

tie arrived, and found himself in the situation of a 
prince entering an offending province, in the confidence 
that his business will only be to inflict rebuke, and receive 
submission, when he unexpectedly finds it in a state of 
complete defiance and insurrection. Berengaria well 
knew the power of her charms, and the extent of 
Richard's affection, and felt assured that she could make 
her own terms good, now that the first tremendous ex- 
plosion of his anger had expended itself without mis- 
chief. Far from listening to the King's intended rebuke, 
as what the levity of her conduct had justly deserved, 
she extenuated, nay, defended, m a harmless frolic, that 
which she was accused of. She denied, indeed, with 
many a pretty form of negation, that she had directed 
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Nectabanus absolutely to entice the knight farther than 
the brink of the Mount on which he kept watch — and 
indeed this was so far true, that she had not designed Sir 
Kenneth to be introduced into her tent, — and then, 
eloquent in urging her own defence, the Queen was far 
more so in pressing upon Richard the charge of unkind- 
ness, in refusing her so poor a boon as the life of an un- 
fortunate knight, who, by her thoughtless prank, had been 
brought within the danger of martial law. She wept and 
sobbed while she enlarged on her husband's obduracy on 
this score, as a rigour which had threatened to make her 
unliappy for life, whenever she should reflect that she had 
given, unthinkingly, the remote cause for such a tragedy. 
The vision of the slaughtered victim would have haunted 
her dreams — nay, for aught she knew, since such things 
often happened, his actual spectre might have stood by 
her waking couch. To all this misery of the mind was 
she exposed by the severity of one, who, while he pre- 
tended to dote upon her slightest glance, would not forego 
one act of poor re.venge, though the issue was to render 
her miserable. 

All this flow of female eloquence was accompanied 
with the usual arguments of tears and sighs, and uttered 
with such tone and action, as seemed to show that the 
Queen's resentment arose neither, from pride nor sullen- 
ness, but from feelings hurt at finding her consequence 
with her husband less than she had expected to possess. 

The good King Richard was considerably embarrassed. 
He tried in vain to reason with one, whose very jealousy 
of his affection rendered her incapable of listening to 
arguinent, nor could he b^ing himself to use the restraint 
of lawful authority to a creature so beautiful in the midst 
of her unreasonable displeasure. He was, therefore, 
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reduced to the defensive, endeavoured gently to chide her 
suspicions, and soothe her displeasure, and recalled to her 
mind that she need not look back upon the past with 
recollections either of remorse or supernatural fear, since 
Sir Kenneth was alive and well, and had been bestowed 
by him upon the great Arabian physician, who, doubtless, 
of all men, knew best how to keep him living. But this 
seemed the unkindest cut of all, and the Queen's sorrow 
was renewed at the idea of a Saracen — a mediciner — 
obtaining a boon, for which, with bare head, and on 
bended knee, she had petitioned her husband in vain. 
At this new charge, Richard's patience began rather to 
give way, and he said, in a serious tone of voice, " Beren- 
garia, the physician saved my life. If it is of value in 
your eyes, you will not grudge him a higher recompense 
than the only one I could prevail on him to accept." 

The Queen was satisfied she had urged her coquettish 
displeasure to the verge of safety. 

" My Richard," she said, " why brought you not that 
sage to me, that England's Queen might show how she 
esteemed him, who could save from extinction the lamp 
of chivalry, the glory of England, and the light of poor 
Berengaria's life and hope ? " 

In a* word, the matrimonial dispute was ended; but, 
that some penalty might be paid to justice, both Eing and 
Queen accorded in laying the whole blame on the agent 
Nectabanus, who (the Queen being by this time well 
weary of the poor dwarfs humour) was, with his royal 
consort Guinever, sentenced to be banished from the 
court ; and the unlucky dwarf only escaped a supple- 
mentary whipping, from the Qi:teen*s assurances that he 
had already sustained personal chastisement. It was 
il(»creed farther, that as an envoy was shortly to be dis-? 
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patched to Saladin, acquainting him with the resolation 
of the Council to resume hostilities so soon as the truce 
was ended, and as Richard proposed to send a valuable 
present to the Soldan, in acknowledgment of the high 
benefit he had derived from the services of El Hakim, 
the two unhappy creatures should be added to it as^ curi- 
osities, which, from -their extremely grotesque appear- 
ance, and the shattered state of their intellect, were 
gifts that might well pass between sovereign and 
sovereign. 

Richard had that day yet another female encounter to 
sustain ; but he advanced to it with comparative indiffer- 
ence, for Edith, though beautiful, and highly esteemed by 
her royal relative — nay, although she had from his unjust 
suspicions actually sustained the injury of which Beren- 
garia only affected to complain, still was neither Richard's 
wife nor mistress, and he feared her reproaches less, 
although founded in reason, than those of the Queen, 
though unjust and fantastical. Having requested to 
speak with her apart, he was ushered into her apartment, 
adjoining that of the Queen, whose two female Coptisk 
slaves remained on their knees in the most remote comer 
during the interview. A thin black veil extended its 
ample folds over the tall and graceful form of the high- 
born maiden, and she wore not unon her person any 
female ornament of what kind soever. She arose and 
made a low reverence when Richard entered, resumed 
her seat at his command, and, when he sat down beside 
her, waited, without uttering a syllable, until he should 
communicate his pleasure. 

Richard, whose custom it was to be familiar with Edith, 
as their relationship authorised, felt this reception chilling, 
and opened the conversation with some embarrassment* 
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" Our fair cousin," lie at length said, " is angry with 
us ; and we own that strong circumstances have induced 
us, without cause, to suspect her of conduct alien to what 
we have ever known in her course of life. But while we 
walk in this misty valley of humanity, men will mistake 
shadows for substances. Can my fair cousin not forgive 
her somewhat vehement kinsman, Richard ? " 

"Who can refuse forgiveness to Richard^'' answered 
Edith, " provided Eichard can obtain pardon of the 

" Come, my kinswoman," replied Coeur de Lion, " this 
is all too solemn. By Our Lady, such a melancholy coun- 
tenance, and this ample sable veil, might n^ake men think 
thou wert a new-made widow, or had lost a betrothed lover, 
at least. Cheer up — thou hast heard doubtless that there 
is no real cause for woe — why then keep up the form of 
mourning ? " 

" For the departed honour of Plantagenet — ^for the 
glory which hath left my father's house." 

Richard frowned. " Departed honour ! glory which 
hath left our house ! " he repeated, angrily ; " but my 
cousin Edith is privileged. I have judged her too hastily, 
she has therefore a right to deem of me too harshly. But 
tell me at least in what I have faulted." 

"Plantagenet," said Edith, "should have either par- 
doned an offence, or punished it. It misbecomes him to 
assign free men. Christians, and brave knights, to the 
fetters of the infidels. It becomes him not to compromise 
and barter, or to grant life under the forfeiture of liberty. 
To have doomed the unfortunate to death might have 
been severity, but had a show of justice ; to condemn him 
to slavery and exile, was barefaced tyranny.** 

" I see, my fair cousin," said Richard, " you are of those 
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pretty ones who think an absent lover as bad as none, or 
as a dead one. Be patient ; half a score of light horse- 
men may yet follow and redeem the error, if thy gallant 
have in keeping any secret which might render his death 
more convenient than his banishment." 

** Peace with thy scorril jests I " answered Edit]i, col- 
ouring deeply — ^'^ Think rather, that for the indulgence 
of thy mood thou hast lopped from this great enterprise 
one goodly limb, deprived the Cross of one of its most 
brave supporters, and placed a servant of the true Grod in 
the hands of the heathen ; hast given, too, to minds as 
suspicious as thou hast shown thine own in this matter, 
some right to say that Eichard Coeur de Lion banished 
the bravest soldier in his camp, lest his name in battle 
might match his own." 

" I — 1 1 " exclaimed Richard, now indeed greatly moved 
— " am I one to be jealous of renown ? — I would he were 
here to profess such an equality I I would wave my rank 
and my crown, and meet him, manlike, in the lists, that 
it might appear whether Bichard Flantagenet'had room 
to fear or to envy the prowess of mortal man. Come, 
Edith, thou think'st not as thou say'st. Let not anger or 
grief for the absence of thy lover, make thee unjust to 
thy kinsman, who, notwithstanding all thy tetchiness, 
values thy good report as high as that of any one 
living." 

"The absence of my lover?" said the Lady Edith. 
^* But yes — he may be well termed my lover, who hath 
paid so dear for the title. Unworthy as I might be of 
such homage, I was to him like a light, leading him for- 
ward in the noble path of chivalry ; but that I forgot my 
rank, or that he presumed beyond his, is false, were a 
king to speak it." 
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" My fair cousin," said Kichard, " do not put words in 
my mouth which I have not spoken. I said not you had 
graced this man beyond the favour which a good knight 
may earn, even from a princess, whatever be his native 
condition. But, by Our Lady, I know something of this 
love-gear — it begins with mute respect and distant rever- 
ence ; but, when opportunities occur, familiarity increases, 
and so — But it skills not talking with one who thinks 
herself wiser than all the world." 

"My kinsman's counsels I willingly listen to, when 
they are such," said Edith, " as convey no insult to my 
rank and character." 

" Kings, my fair cousin, do not counsel, but rather 
command," said Richard. 

" Soldans do indeed command," said Edith, " but it is 
because they have slaves to govern." 

" Come, you might learn to lay aside this scorn of Sol- 
danrie, when you hold so high of a Scot," said the King. 
" I hold Saladin to be truer to his word than this William 
of Scotland, who must needs be called a Lion, forsooth — 
he hath foully faulted towards nie, in failing to send the 
auxiliary aid he promised. Let me tell thee, Edith, thou 
ma/st live to prefer a true Turk to a false Scot." 

. " No — never ! " answered Edith — *' not should Richard 
himself embrace the false religion, which he crossed the 
seas to expel from Palestine." 

" Thou wilt have the last word," said Richard, " and 
thou shalt have it Even think of me what thou wilt, 
pretty Edith. I shall not forget that we are near and 
dear cousins." 

So saying, he took his leave in fair fashion, but very 
little satisfied with the result of his visit 

It was the fourth day after Sir Kenneth had been difi- 
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-missed from the camp ; and King Bichard sat in his pa^ 
vilion, enjoying an evening hreeze from the west, which, 
with unusual coohiess <5n her wings, seemed breathed 
from merry England for the refreshment of her adven- 
turous monarch, as he was gradually recovering the full 
strength which was necessary to carry on his gigantic 
projects. There was no one with him, De Vaux having 
been sent to Ascalon to bring up reinforcements and sup- 
plies of military munition, and most of his other attend- 
ants being occupied in dijfferent departments, all prepar- 
ing for the reopening of hostilities, and for a grand 
preparatory review of the army of the Crusaders, which 
was to take place the next day. The Elng sat, listening 
to the busy hum among the soldiery, the clatter from the 
forges, where horseshoes were preparing, and from the 
tents of the armourers, who were repairing harness — the 
voice of the soldiers, too, as they passed and repassed, 
was loud and cheerful, carrying with its very tone an 
assurance of high and excited courage, and an omen of 
approaching victory. While Richard's ear drank in these 
sounds with delight, and while he yielded himself to the 
visions of conquest and of glory which they suggested, an 
equerry told him that a messenger from Saladin waited 
without 

•'Admit him instantly,** said the King, " and with due 
honour, Josceline." 

, The English knight accordingly introduced a person, 
apparently of no higher rank than a Nubian slave, whose 
appearance was nevertheless highly interesting. He was 
of superb stature and nobly formed, and his commanding 
features, although almost jet-black, showed nothing of 
negro descent He wore over his coal-black locks a 
milk-white turban, and over his shoulders a short mantle 
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of the same colour, open in front and at the sleeves, nnder 
which appeared a doublet of dressed leopard's skin reach- 
ing within a handbreadth of the knee. The rest of his 
muscular limbs, both legs and arms, were bare, excepting 
that he had sandals on his feet, and wore a collar and 
bracelets of silver. A straight broadsword, with a handle 
of boxwood, and a sheath covered with snake-skin, was 
suspended from his waist. In his right hand he held a 
short javelin, with a broad, bright, steel head, of a span 
in length, and in his left he led, by a leash of twisted silk 
and gold, a large and noble stag-hound. 

The messenger prostrated himself, at the same time 
partially uncovering his shoulders, in sign of humiliation, 
and having touched the earth with his forehead, arose so 
far as to rest on one knee, while he delivered to the King 
a silken napkin, inclosing another of cloth of gold, within 
which was a letter from Saladin in the original Arabic, 
with a translation into Norman-English, which may be 
modernized thus : — 

" Saladin, King of kings, to Melech Ric, the Lion of 
England. Whereas, we are informed by thy last mes- 
sage, that thou hast chosen war rather than peace, and 
our enmity rather than our friendship, we account thee as 
one blinded in this matter, and trust shortly to cjonvince 
thee of thine error, by the help of our invincible forces 
of the thousand tribes, when Mohammed, the Prophet of 
God, and Allah, the God of the Prophet, shall judge the 
controversy betwixt us. In what remains, we make noble 
account of thee, and of the gifts which thou hast sent us, 
and of the two dwarfs, singular in their deformity as 
Ysop, and mirthful as the lute of Isaack. And in requi- 
tal of these tokens from the treasure-house of thy bounty, 
behold we have sent thee a Nubian slave, named Zohauk, 
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of whom judge not by his Complexion, according to the 
foolish ones of the earth, in respect the dark-rinded fruit 
hath the most exquisite flavour. Know that he is strong 
to execute the will of his master, as Rustan of Zablestan ; 
also he is wise to give counsel when thou shalt learn to 
hold communication with him, for the Lord of Speech 
hath been stricken with silence betwixt the ivory walls 
of his palace. We commend him to thy care, hoping the 
hour may not be distant when he may render thee good 
service. And herewith we bid thee farewell ; trusting 
that our most holy Prophet may yet call thee to a sight 
of the truth, failing which illumination, our desire is, for 
the speedy restoration of thy royal health, that Allah 
may judge, between thee and us in a plain field of bat- 
tle.'' 

And the missive was sanctioned by the signature and 
seal of the Soldan. 

Richard surveyed the Nubian in silence as he stood be- 
fore him, his looks bent upon the ground, his arms folded 
on his bosom, with the appearance of a black marble 
statue of the most exquisite workmanship, waiting life 
from the touch of a Prometheus. The King of England, 
who, as it was emphatically said of his successor Henry 
the Eighth, loved to look upon A man, was well pleased 
with the thewes, sinews, and symmetry of him whom he 
now surveyed, and questioned him in the Lingua Franca, 
" Art thou a pagan ? " 

The slave shook his head, and raising his finger to his 
brow, crossed himself in token of his Christianity, then 
resumed his posture of motionless humility. 

" A Nubian Christian, doubtless," said Richard, " and 
mutilated of the organ of speech by these heathen dogs ? " 

The mute again slowly shook his head in token of neg- 
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ative, pointed with his forefinger to Heaven, and then 
laid it upon his own lips. 

" I understand thee/' said Eichard ; " thou dost suffer 
under the infliction of God, not by the cnielty of man. 
Canst thou clean an armour and belt, and buckle it in 
time of need ? " 

The mute nodded, and stepping towards the coat of 
mail, which hung with the shield and helmet of the chiv- 
alrous monarch, upon the pillar of the tent, he handled it 
with such nicety of address, as sufficiently to show that 
he fully understood the business of the armour-bearer. 

" Thou art an apt, and wilt doubtless be a useful knave 
— thou shalt wait in my Chamber, and on my person," 
said the King, " to show how much I value the gift of the 
royal Soldan. If thou hast no tongue, it follows thou 
canst carry no tales, neither provoke me to be sudden by 
any unfit reply." 

The Nubian again prostrated himself till his brow 
touched the earth, then stood erect, at some paces distant, 
as waiting for his new master's commands. 

" Nay, thou shalt commence thy office presently," said 
Richard, " for I see a speck of rust darkening on that 
shield ; and when I shake it in the face of Saladin, it 
should be bright and unsullied as the Soldan's honour and 
mine own." 

A horn was winded without, and presently Sir Henry 
Neville entered with a packet of dispatches. — " From 
England, my lord," he said, as he delivered it. 

" From England — our own England I " repeated Rich- 
ard, in a tone of melancholy enthusiasm — " Alas ! they 
little think how hard their Sovereign has been beset by 
sickness and sorrow — faint iriends and forward enemies." 
Then opening the dispatches, he said, hastily, ^^ Ha I this 
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comes from no peaceful land — they too have their feuds. 
—Neville, begone — I must peruse these tidings alone, and 
at leisure." 

Neville withdrew accordinglj, and Bichard was soon 
absorbed in the melancholy details which had been con- 
veyed to him from England, concerning the factions that 
were tearing to pieces his native dominions — the disunion 
of his brothers, John and Geoffrey, dnd the quarrels of 
both with the High Justiciary Longchamp, Bishop of 
Ely, — the oppressions practised by the nobles upon the 
peasantry, and rebellion of the latter against their mas- 
ters, which had produced everywhere scenes of discord, 
and in some instances the effusion of blood. Details of 
incidents mortifying to his pride, and derogatory from his 
authority, were intermingled with the earnest advice of 
his wisest and most attached counsellors, that he should 
presently return to England, as his presence offered the 
only hope of saving the kingdom from all the horrors of 
civil discord, of which France and Scotland were likely 
to avail themselves. Filled with the most painful anx- 
iety, Bichard read, and again read, the ill-omened letters, 
compared the intelligence which some of them contained 
with the same facts as differently stated in others, and 
soon became totally insensible to whatever was passing 
around him, although seated, for the sake of coolness, 
close to the entrance of his tent, and having the curtains 
withdrawn, so that he could see and be seen by the guards 
and others who were stationed without. 

Deeper in the shadow of the pavilion, and busied with 
the task his new master had imposed, sat the Nubian 
slave, with his back rather turned towards the King. He 
had jBnished adjusting and cleaning the hauberk and brig- 
andine, and was now busily employed on a broad pavesse^ 
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or buckler, of unusual size, and covered with steel-pla^ 
ing, which Richard often used in reconnoitring, or actu- 
ally storming fortified places, as a more effectual protec- 
tion against missile weapons, than the narrow triangulai* 
shield used on horseback. This pavesse bore neither the 
royal lions of England, nor any other device, to attract 
the observation of the defenders of the walls against 
which it was advanced ; the care, therefore, of the ar- 
mourer was addressed to causing its surface to shine as 
bright as crystal, in which he seemed to be peculiarly 
successful. Beyond the Nubian, and scarce visible from 
without, lay the large dog, which might be termed his 
brother slave, and which, as if he felt awed by Being 
transferred to a royal owner, was couched close to the 
side of the mute, with head and ears on the ground, and 
his limbs and tail drawn close around and under him. 

While the Monarch and his new attendant were thus 
occupied, another actor crept upon the scene, and mingled 
among the group of English yeomen, about a score of 
whom, respecting the unusually pensive posture and close 
occupation of their sovereign, were, contrary to their wont, 
keeping a silent guard in front of his tent. It was not, 
however, more vigilant than usual. Some were playing 
at games of hazard with small pebbles, othera spoke 
together in whispers of the approaching day of battle, and 
several lay asleep, their bulky limbs folded in their green 
mantles. 

Amid these careless warders glided the puny form of a 
little old Turk, poorly dressed like a marabout or santon 
of the desert, a sort of enthusiasts, who sometimes ven- 
tured into the camp of the Crusaders, though treated 
always with contumely, and often with violence. Indeed, 
the luxury and profligate indulgence of the Christian 
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leaders had occasioned a motley concourse in their tents, 
of musicians, courtezans, Jewish merchants, Copts, Turks, 
and all the varied refuse of the Eastern nations ; so that 
the caftan and tnrhan, though to drive hoth from the Holy 
Land was the professed object of the expedition, were 
nevertheless neither an uncommon nor an alarming sight 
in the camp of the Crusaders. When, however, the little 
insignificant figure we have described approached so nigh 
as to receive some interruption from the warders, he 
dashed his dusky green turban from his head, showed that 
his beard and eyebrows were shaved like those of a pro- 
fessed bufibon, and that the expression of his fantastic and 
writhen features, as well as of his little black eyes, which 
glittered like jet, was that of a crazed imagination. 

'* Dance^ marabout," cried the soldiers, acquainted with 
the manners of these wandering enthusiasts — " dance, or 
we will scourge thee with our bow-strings, till thou spin 
as never top did under school-boy's lash." — Thus shouted 
the reckless warders, as much delighted at having a sub- 
ject to tease, as a child when he catches a butterfly, or a 
school-boy upon discovering a bird's nest. 

The marabout, as if happy to do their behests, bounded 
from the earth, and spun his giddy round before them 
with singular agility, which, when contrasted with his 
slight and wasted figure, and diminutive appearance, 
made him resemble a withered leaf twirled round and 
around at the pleasure of the winter's breeze. His single 
lock of hair streamed upwards from his bald and shaven 
head, as if some genie upheld him by it ; and indeed it 
seemed as if supernatural art were necessary to the exe- 
cution of the wild ^whirling dance, in which scarce the 
tiptoe of the performer was seen to touch the ground- 
Amid the vagaries of his performance, he flew here and 
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there, from one spot to another, still approaching, how- 
ever, though almost imperceptibly, to the entrance of the 
royal tent ; so that, when at length he sunk exhausted on 
the earth, after two or three bounds still higher than those 
which he had yet executed, he was not above thirty yards 
from the King's person. 

"Give him water," said one yeoman; "they always 
crave a drink after their merry-go-round." 

"Aha, water, say'st thou. Long Allen ? "—exclaimed 
another archer, with a most scornful emphasis on the 
despised element ; " how wouldst like such beverage thy- 
self, after such a morrice dancing ?." 

" The devil a water-drop he gets here," said a third. 
" We will teach the light-footed old infidel to be a good 
Christian, and drink wine of Cyprus." 

"Ay, ay," said a fourth ; " and in case he be restive, 
fetch thou Dick Hunter's horn, that he drenches his mare 
withal." 

A circle was instantly formed around the prostrate and 
exhausted dervise, and while one tall yeoman raised his 
feeble form from the ground, anothei* presented to him a 
huge flagon of ^ine. Incapable of speech, the old man 
shook his head, and waved away frotii him with his hand 
the liquor forbidden by the Prophet ; but his tormentors 
were not thus to be appeased. 

" The horn, the horn ! " exclaimed one. " Little dif- 
ference between a Turk and a Turkish horse, and we 
will use him conforming." 

" By Saint George you will choke him ! " said Long 
Allen ; " and, besides, it is a sin to throw away upon a 
heathen dog as much wine as would serve a good Chris- 
tian for a treble night-cap." 

"Thou know'st not the nature of these Turks and 
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pagans, Long Allen," replied Henry Woodstall ; " I tell 
thee, man, that this f agon of Cyprus wiU set his brains 
a-spinning, just in the opposite direction that they went 
-whirling in the dancing, and so bring him, as it were, to 
himself again. — Choke ? he will no more choke on it than 
Ben's black bitch on the pound of butter." 

"And for grudging it," said Tomalin Blacklees, " why 
shouldst thou grudge the poor paynim devil a drop of 
drink on earth, since thou know'st he is not to have a 
drop to cool the tip of his tongue through a long eter- 
nity.?" 

"That were hard laws, look ye," said Long Allen, 
"only for being a Turk, as his father was before him. 
Had he been Christian turned heathen, I grant you the 
hottest comer -had been good winter quarters for him." 

" Hold thy pe^ce. Long Allen," said Henry Woodstall ; 
" I tell thee that tongue of thine is not the shortest limb 
about thee, and I prophesy that it will bring thee into 
disgrace with Father Francis, as once about the black- 
eyed Syrian wench. — But here comes the horn. — Be 
active a bit, man, wilt thou, and just force open his teeth 
with the haft of thy dudgeon-dagger." 
, " Hold, hold — he is conformable," said Tomalin ; " see, 
see he signs for the goblet — give him roocD, boys. 0(yp 
sey es, quoth the Dutchman — down it goes like lamb's- 
wool ! Nay, they are true topers when once they begin 
— your Turk never coughs in his cup, or stints in his 
liquoring." 

Jn fact, the dervise, or whatever he was, drank, or at 
least seemed to drink, the large flagon to the very bottom 
at a single pull ; and when he took it from his lips, after 
the whole contents were exhausted, only uttered, with a 
deep sigh, the words Allah kerim, or God is merciful. 
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There was a laugh among the yeomen who witnessed this 
pottle-deep potation, so obstreperous, as to rouse and 
disturb the King, who, raising his finger, said, angrily, 
" How, knaves, no respect, no observance ? " 

All were at once hushed into silence, well acquainted 
with the temper of Richard, which at some times admitted 
of much military familiarity, and at others exacted the 
most precise respect, although the latter humour was of 
much more rare occurrence. Hastening to a more reverent 
distance from the royal person, they attempted to drag 
along with them the marabout, who, exhausted apparently 
by previous fatigue, or overpowered by the potent draught 
he had just swallowed, resisted being moved from the 
spot, both with struggles and groans. 

"Leave him still, ye fools," whispered Long Allen to his 
mates ; " by Saint Christopher, you will make our Dickon 
go beside himself, and we shall have his dagger presently 
fly at our costards. Leave him alone, in less than a 
minute he will sleep like a dormouse." 

At the same moment, the Monarch darted another im- 
patient glance to the spot, and all retreated in haste, 
leaving the dervise on the ground, unable, as it seemed, 
to stir a single limb or joint of his body. In a moment 
afterward, all was as still and quiet as it had been before 
the intrusion. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

and withered Murder, 

Alamm'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 
WhoBe howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pa4se, 
With Tarquin's mTishing strides, towards his dedgpi 
Moyes like a ghost^. 

Maobith. 

For the space of a quarter of an hour, or longer, after 
the incident related, all remained perfectly quiet in the 
front, of the royal habitation. The King read, and mused 
in the entrance of his pavilion — ^behind, and with his back 
turned to. the same entrance, the Nubian slave still burn- 
ished the ample pavesse* — in front of all, at an hundred 
paces distant, the yeomen of the guard stood, sat, or lay 
extended on the grass, attentive to their, own sports, but 
pursuing them in silence, while on the esplanade betwixt 
them and the front of the tent, lay, scarcely to be distin- 
guished from a bundle of rags, the senseless form of the 
marabout. 

But the Nubian had the advantage of- a mirror, from 
the brilliant reflection which the surface of the highly 
polished shield now afforded, by means of which he be- 
held, to his alarm and surprise, that the marabout raised 
his head gently from the ground, so as to survey all 
around him, moving with a well-adjusted precaution, 
which seemed entirely inconsistent with a state of ebriety. 
He couched his head instantly^ as if satisfied he was un- 
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observed, and began, with the slightest possible appear- 
ance of voluntary effort, to drag himself, as if by chance, 
ever nearer and nearer to the King, but stopping, and 
remaining fixed at intervals, like the spider, which, mov- 
ing towards her object, collapses into apparent lifelessness, 
when she thinks she is the subject of observation. This 
' species of movement appeared suspicious to the Ethiopian, 
who, on his part, preparedJiimself, as quietly as possible, 
to interfere, the instant that interference should seem\o 
be necessary. 

The marabout meanwhile glided on gradually and im- 
perceptibly, serpent-like, or rather snail-like, till he was 
about ten yards' distance from Richard's person, when, 
starting on his feet, he sprung forward with the bound of 
a tiger, stood at the King's back in less than an instant, 
and brandished aloft the cangiar, or poniard, which he 
had hidden in his sleeve. Not the presence of his whole 
army could have saved their heroic Monarch — but the 
motions of the Nubian had been as well calculated as 
those of the enthusiast, and ere the latter could strike, 
the former caught his uplifted arm. Turning his fanat- 
ical wrath upon what thus unexpectedly interposed be- 
twixt him and his object, the Charegite, for such was the 
seeming marabout, dealt the Nubian a blow with the 
dagger, which, however, only grazed his arm, while the 
far superior strength of the Ethiopian easily dashed him 
to the ground. Aware of what had passed, Richard had 
now arisen, and with little more of surprise, anger, or in- 
terest of any kind in his countenance, than an ordinary 
man would show in brushing off and crushing an intru- 
sive wasp, caught up the stool on which he had been sit- 
ting, and exclaiming only, " Ha, dog ! " dashed almost to 
pieces the skull of the assassin^ who uttered twice, once 
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in a loud, and once in a broken tone, the words ^ Allah 
ackbar ! " — God is victorious — and expired at the King's 
feet, 

" Ye are careful warders,** said Richard to his archers, 
in a tone of scornful reproach, as, aroused by the bustle of 
"what had passed, in terror and tumult they now rushed into 
his tent ; — " watchful sentinels ye are, to leave me to do 
such hangman's work with my own hand. — Be silent all 
of you, and cease your senseless clamour ! saw ye never 
a dead Turk before ? — Here — cast that carrion out of the 
camp, strike the head from the trunk, and stick it on a 
lance, taking care to turn the face to Mecca, that he may 
the easier tell the foul impostor, cm whose inspiration he 
came hither, how he has sped on his errand. — For thee, 
my swart and silent friend," he added, turning to the 
Ethiopian — " But how's this ? — thou art wounded — 
and with a poisoned weapon, I warrant me, for by 
force of stab so weak an animal as that could scarce 
hope to do more than raze the lion's hide. — Suck the 
poison from his wound, one of you — the venom is harm- 
less on the lips, though fatal when it mingles with the 
blood." 

The yeomen looked on each other confusedly and with 
hesitation, the apprehension of so strange a danger pre- 
vailing with those who feared no other; 

" How now, sirrahs," continued the King, " are you 
dainty-lipped, or do you fear death that you dally 
thus?" 

" Not the death of a man," said Long Allen, to whom 
the King looked as he spoke, " but methinks I would not 
die like a poisoned rat for the sake of a black chattel 
there, that is bought and sold in a market like a Martle« 
mas ox." 
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" His Grace speaks to men of sucking poison," mut- 
tered another yeoman, "as if he said, Go to, swallow a 
gooseberry ! " 

" Nay," said Richard, " I n^ver bade man do that 
which I would not do myself." 

And, without farther ceremony, and in spite of the 
general expostulations of those around, and the respectful 
opposition of the Nubian himself, the King of England 
applied his lips to the wound of the black slave, treating 
with ridicule all remonstrances, and overpowering all 
resistance. He had no sooner intermitted his singular 
occupation, than the Nubian started from him, and, cast- 
ing a scarf over his arm, intimated by gestures, as firm 
in purpose as they were respectful in manner, his deter- 
mination not to permit the Monarch to renew so de- 
grading an employment Long Allen also interposed, 
saying, that if it were necessary to prevent the King 
engaging agaip in a treatment of this kind, his own lips, 
tongue, and teeth, were at the service of the negro, (as 
he called the Ethiopian,) and that he would eat him up 
bodily, rather than King Richard's mouth should again 
approach him. 

Neville, who entered with other officers, added hi? 
remonstrances. 

" Nay, nay, make not a needless halloo about a hart 
that the hounds have lost, or a danger when it is over," 
said the King — ^^ the wound will be a trifle, for the blood 
is scarce drawn — an angry cat had dealt a deeper scratch 
— and for me, I have but to take a drachm of orvietan by 
way of precaution, though it is needless." 

Thus spoke Richard, a little ashamed, perhaps, of his 
own condescension, though sanctioned both by humanity 
and gratitude. But when Neville continued to make 
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remonstraDces on the peril to his royal person, the Eiog 
imposed silence on him. 

" Peace, I prithee — make no more of it — I did it but to 
show these ignorant prejudiced knaves how they might 
help each other when these cowardly caitiffs come against 
us with sarbacanes and poisoned shafts. — But," he added, 
" take thee this Nubian to thy quarters, Neville — 1 have 
changed my mind touching him — ^let him be well cared 
for — But, hark in thine ear — see that he escapes thee 
not — there is more in him than seems. Let him have all 
liberty, so that he leave not the camp. — And you, ye beef- 
devouring, wine-swilling English mastiffs, get ye to your 
guard again, and be sure you keep it more warily. Think 
not you are now in your own land of fair play, where men 
speak before they strike, and shake hands ere they cut 
throats. Danger in our land walks openly, and with his 
blade drawn, and defies the foe whom he means to assault ; 
but here, he challenges you with a silk gloye instead of a 
steel-gauntlet, cuts your throat with the feather of a 
turtle-dove, stabs you with the tong\|e of a priest's brooch, 
or throttles you with the lace of my lady's boddice. Gro 
to — keep your eyes open. and your mouths shut — drink 
less and look sharper about you ; or I will place your 
huge stomachs on such short allowance, as would pinch 
the stomach of a patient Scottishman." 

The yeomen, abashed and mortified, withdrew to their 
post, and Neville was beginning to remonstrate with his 
master upon the risk of passing over thus slightly their 
negligence upon their duty, and the propriety of an exam- 
ple in a case so peculiarly aggravated as the permitting 
one so suspicious as the marabout to approach within 
dagger's length of his person, when Richard interrupted 
him with " Speak not of it, Neville — wouldst thou have 
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me avenge a petty risk to myself more severely than the 
loss of England's banner ? It has been stolen — stolen by 
a thief, or delivered up by a traitor, and no blood has 
been shed for it. — My sable friend, thou art an expounder 
of mysteries, saith the illustrious Soldan — now would I 
give thee thine own weight in gold, if, by raising one still 
blacker than thyself, or by what other means thou wilt, 
thou couldst show me the thief who did mine honour that 
wrong. What say'st thou ? ha ! " 

The youth seemed desirous to speak, but uttered only 
that imperfect sound proper to his melancholy condition, 
then folded his arms, looked on the King with an eye of 
intelligence, and nodded in answer to his question. 

" How ! " said Richard, with- joyful impatience, "Wilt 
thou undertake to make discovery in this matter ? " 

The Nubian slave repeated the same motion. 

" But how shall we understand each other ? ** said the 
King. — " Canst thou write, good fellow ? " 

The slave again nodded in assent 

" Give him writing-tools," said^the King. " They were 
readier in my father's tent than mine — but they be some- 
where about, if this scorching climate have not dried up 
the ink.' — Why, this fellow is a jewel — a black diamond, 
Neville." 

" So please you, my liege," said Neville, " if I might 
speak my poor mind, it were ill dealing in this ware. 
This man must be a wizard, and wizards deal with the 
Enemy, who hath most interest to sow tares among the 
wheat, and bring dissension into our councils, and" 

" Peace, Neville," said Richard. " Hollo to your 
northern hound when he is close on the haunch of the 
deer, and hope to recall him, but seek not to stop FJan- 
tagenet, when he hath hope to retrieve his honour." 
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The slave, who during this discussion had been writing, 
in which art he seemed skilful, now arose, and pressing 
what he had written to his brow, prostrated himself as 
usual, ere he delivered it into the King's hands. The 
scroll was in French, although their intercourse had 
hitherto been conducted by Richard in the Lingua 
Franca. 

" To Richard, the conquering and invincible King of 
England, this from the humblest of his slaves. Mysteries 
are the sealed caskets of Heaven, but wisdom may devise 
means to open the lock. Were your slave stationed where 
the leaders of the Christian host were made to pass before 
him in order, doubt nothing, that if he who did the injury 
whereof my King complains shall be among the number, 
he may be made manifest in his iniquity, though it be 
hidden under seven veils." 

" Now, by Saint George I " said King Richard, *^ thou 
hast spoken most opportunely. — Neville, thou know'st, that 
when we muster our troops to-morrow, the princes have 
agreed, that to expiate the affront offered to England in 
the theft of her Banner, the leaders should pass our new 
standard as it floats on Saint George's Mount, and salute 
it -with formal regard. Believe me, the secret traitor will 
not dare to absent himself from an expurgation so solemn, 
lest his very absence should be matter of suspicion. 
There will we place our sable man of counsel, and, if his 
art can detect the villain, leave me to deal with him." 

"My liege," said Neville, with the frankness of an 
English baron, " beware what Work you begin. Here is 
the concord of our holy league unexpectedly renewed— 
will you, upon such suspicion as a negro slave can instil, 
tear open wounds so lately closed — or will you use the 
solemn procession, adopted for the reparation of your 
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honour, and establishment of unanimity amongst the dis« 
cording princes, as the means of again finding out new 
cause of offence, or reviving ancient quarrels ? It were 
scarce too strong to say, this were a breach of the decla- 
ration your Grace made to the assembled Council of the 
Crusade." 

"Neville," said the King, sternly interrupting him, 
^thy zeal makes thee presumptuous and unmannerly. 
Never did I promise to abstain from taking whatever- 
means were most promising, to discover the infamous 
author of the attack on my honour. Ere I had done so, 
I would have renounced my kingdom—rmy life. All my 
declarations were under this necessary and absolute quali- 
fication ; — only, if Austria had stepped forth and owned 
the injury like a man, 1 proffered, for the sake of Chris- 
tendom, to have forgiven Aim." 

"But," continued the baron, anxiously, "what hope 
that \his juggling slave of Saladin will not palter with 
your Grace?" 

" Peace, Neville," said the King ; " thou think'st thy- 
self mighty wise, and art but a fool. Mind thou my 
charge touching this fellow — there is more in him than 
thy Westmoreland wit can fathom. — ^And thou, swart and 
silent, prepare to perform the feat thou hast promised, 
and, by the word of a Eling, thou shalt choose thine own 
recompense. — Lo, he writes again." 

The mute accordingly wrote and delivered to the King, 
with the same form as before, another slip of paper, con- 
taining these words — " The will of the King is the law 
to his slave — nor doth it become him to ask guerdon for 
discharge of his devoir." 

^Guerdon and devoir T* said the King, interrupting 
himself as he read, and speaking to Neville in the £ng- 
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lish tongue with some emphasis on the words, — " These 
£astem people will profit by the Crusaders — they are 
acquiring the language of chivalry ! — And see, Neville, 
how discomposed that fellow looks — were it not for his 
colour, he would blush. I should not think it strange if 
he understood what I say — they are perilous linguists." 

"The poor slave cannot endure your Grace's eye," 
said Neville ; " it is nothing more." 

"Well, but," continued the King, striking the paper 
with his finger, as he proceeded, " this bold scroll pro- 
ceeds to say, that our trusty mute is charged with a mes- 
sage from Saladin to the Lady Edith Plantagenet, and 
craves means and opportunity to deliver it What think'st 
thou of a request so modest — ^ha I Neville ? " 

" I cannot sg^," said Neville, " how such freedom may 
relish with your Grace; but the lease of the messenger's 
neck would be a short one, who should carry such a 
request to the Soldan on the part of your Majesty." 

" Nay, I thank Heaven that I covet none of his sun- 
burnt beauties," said Richard ; " and for punishing this 
fellow for discharging his master's errand, and that when 
he has just saved my life — methinks it were something 
too summary. I'll tell thee, Neville, a secret — for, 
although our sable and mute minister be present, he can- 
not, thou know'st, tell it over again, even if he should 
chance to understand us — I tell thee, that for this fort- ' 
night past, I have been under a strange spell, and I 
would I were disenchanted. There has no sooner any 
one done me good service, but lo you, he cancels his in- 
terest in me by some deep injury ; and, on the other 
hand, he who hath deserved death at my hands for some 
treachery or some insult, is sure to be the very person, 
of all others, who confers upon me some obligation that 
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9Terbalances his demerits, and renders respite of his sen- 
tence a debt due from my honour. Thus, thou see'st, J 
am deprived of the best part of my royal function, since 
I can neither punish men nor reward them. Until the 
influence of this disqualifying planet be passed away, I 
will say nothing concerning the request of this our sable 
attendant, save that it is an unusually bold one, and that 
his best chance of finding grace in our eyes will be, to 
endeavour to make the discovery which he proposes to 
achieve in our behalf. Meanwhile, Neville, do thou look 
well to him, and let him be honourably cared for. — ^And 
hark thee once more," he said, in a low whisper, " seek 
out yonder hermit of Engaddi, and bring him to me forth- 
with, be he saint or savage, madman or sane. Let me 
see him privately." 

Neville retired from the royal tent, signing to the 
Nubian to follow him, and much surprised at what he had 
seen and heard, and especially at the unusual demeanour 
of the King. In general, no task was so easy as to dis- 
cover Richard's immediate course of sentiment and feel- 
ing, though it might, in some cases, be difficult to calculate 
its duration; for no weathercock obeyed the changing 
wind more readily, than the King* his gusts of passion. 
But, on the present occasion, his manner seemed un- 
usually constrained and mysterious, nor was it easy to 
guess whether displeasure or kindness predominated in 
his conduct towards his new dependent, or in the looks 
with which, from time to time, he regarded him. The 
ready service which the Bang had rendered to counteract 
the bad effects of the Nubian's wound, might seem to 
balance the obligation conferred on him by the slave, 
when he intercepted the blow of the assassin; but it 
seemed, as a much longer account remained to be 
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arranged between them, that tlie Monarch was doubtful 
whether the settlement might leave him, upon the whole, 
debtor or creditor, and that, therefore, he assumed, in the 
meantime, a neutral demeanour, which might suit with 
either character. As for the Nubian, by whatever means 
he had acqtiired the art of writing the European languages, 
the King remained convinced that the English tongue at 
least was unknown to him, since, having watched him 
closely during the last part of the interview, he con- 
ceived it impossible for any one understanding a con- 
versation, of which he was himself the subject, to have 
so completely avoided the appearance of taking an in- 
terest in it. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

I 

Who*§ there?— Approach— 'tis kindly done— 
My learn'd physician and a liiend. 

Sm EasTAOB (3tBXt. 

Our narrative retrogrades to a period shortly previoua 
to the incidents last mentioned, when, as the reader must 
remember, the unfortunate Knight of the Leopard, be- 
stowed upon the Arabian physician by King Richard, 
rather as a slave than in any other capacity, was exiled 
from the camp of the Crusaders, in whose ranks he had 
so often and so brilliantly distinguished himself. He fol- 
lowed his new master, for so we must now term the Hakim, 
to the Moorish tents which contained his retinue and his 
property, with the stupefied feelings of one, who, fallen 
from the summit of a precipice, and escaping unexpectedly 
with life, is just able to drag himself from the fatal spot, 
but without the power of estimating the extent of the 
damage which he has sustained. Arrived at the tent, he 
threw himself, without speech of any kind, upon a couch 
of dressed buffalo's hide, which was pointed out to him 
by his conductor, and hiding his face betwixt his hands, 
groaned hesf^ily, as if his heart was on the point of burst- 
ing. The physician heard him, as he was giving orders 
to his numerous domestics to prepare for their departure 
the next morning before daybreak, and, moved with 
compassion, interrupted his occupation, to sit down cross- 
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legged, by the side of his couch, and administer comfort 
according to the Oriental manner. 

" My friend," he said, " be of good comfort — ^for what 
sayeth the poet — * It is better that a man should be the 
Bervant of a kind master, than the slave of his own 
wild passions.' Again, be of good courage; because^ 
whereas Ysouf* Ben Yagoube was sold to a King by his 
brethren, even to Pharaoh Ejng of Egypt, thy King hath, 
on the other hand, bestowed thee on one who will be to 
thee as a brother." 

Sir Kenneth made an effort to thank the Hakim, but 
his heart was too full, and the indistinct sounds which 
accompanied his abortive attempts to reply, induced the 
kind physician to desist from his premature endeavours 
at consolation. He left his new domestic, or guest, in 
quiet, to indulge his sorrows, and having commanded all 
the ' necessary preparations for their departure on the 
morning, sat down upon the carpet of the tent, and in- 
dulged himself in a moderate repast After he had thus 
refreshed himself, similar viands were offered to the 
Scottish Knight; but though the slaves let him under- 
stand that the next day would be far advanced ere they 
would halt for the purpose of refreshment. Sir Kenneth 
could not overcome the disgust which he felt against 
swallowing any nourishment, and could be prevailed 
upon to taste nothing, saving a draught of cold water. 

He was awake, long after his Arab host had peiformed 
his usual devotions, and betaken himself to his repose, 
nor had sleep visited him at the hour of midnight, when 
a movement took place among the domestics, which, 
though attended with no speech, and very little noise, 
made him aware they were loading the camels and pre- 
paring for departure. In the course of these prepara- 
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tions, the last person who was disturbed, excepting tho 
physician himself, was the Knight of Scotland, whom, 
about three in the morning, a sort of major-domo, or 
master of the household, acquainted that he must arise. 
He did so, without farther answer, and followed him into 
the moonlight, where stood the camels, most of which 
were already loaded, and one only remained kneeling 
until its burden should be completed. 

A little apart from the camels stood a number of horses 
ready bridled and saddled, and the Hakim himself, coming 
forth, mounted on one of them with as much agility as 
the grave decorum of his character permitted, and di- 
rected another, which he pointed out, to be led towards 
Sir Kenneth. An English officer was in attendance, to 
escort them through the camp of the Crusaders, and to 
ensure their leaving it in safety, and all was ready for their 
departure. The pavilion which they had left, was, in the 
meanwhile, struck with singular dispatch, and the tent- 
poles and coverings composed the burden of the last 
camel — when the physician, pronouncing solemnly the 
verse of the Koran, " God be our guide, and Mohammed 
our protector in the desert as in the watered field," the 
whole cavalcade was instantly in motion. 

In traversing the camp, they were challenged by the 
various sentinels who maintained guard there, and suf- 
fered to proceed in silence, or with a muttered curse 
upon their prophet, as they passed the post of some more 
zealous Crusader. At length, the last barriers were left 
behind them, and the party formed themselves for the 
march with military precaution. Two or three horsemen 
advanced in front as a vanguard ; one or two remained a 
bowshot in the rear ; and, wherever the ground admitted, 
others were detached to keep an outlook on the flanks. 
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In this manner they proceeded onward, while Sir Ken* 
neth, looking back on the moonlight camp, might now 
indeed seem banished, deprived at once of honour and 
liberty, from the glimmering banners under which he 
had hofJed to gain additional renown, and the tented 
dwellings of chivalry, of Christianity, and — of Edith 
Plantagenet. 

The Hakim, who rode by his side, observed, in his 
usual tone of sententious consolation — " It is unwise to 
look back when the journey lieth forward ; " and as he 
spoke, the horse of the knight made such a perilous 
stumble, as threatened to add a practical moral to the 
tale. 

The knight was compelled by this hint to give more 
attention to the management of his steed, which more 
than once required the assistance and support of the 
check-bridle, although, in other respects, nothing could 
be more easy at once, and active, than the ambling pace 
at which the animal (which was a mare) proceeded. 

** The conditions of that horse," observed the sententious 
physician, ^ are like those of human fortune ; seeing that 
amidst his most swift and easy pace, the rider must guard 
himself against a fall, and that it is when prosperity is at 
the highest, that our prudence should be awake and 
vigilant to prevent misfortune." 

The overloaded appetite loathes even the honeycomb, 
and it is scarce a wonder that the knight, mortified and 
harassed with misfortunes and abasement, became some- 
thing impatient of hearing his misery made, at every 
turn, the ground of proverbs and apothegms, however 
just and apposite. 

" Methinks," he said, rather peevishly, " I wanted no 
additional illustration of the instability of fortune — ^though 
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I would thank thee, Sir Hakim, for thy choice of a steed 
for me, would the jade but stumble so effectually as at 
once to break my neck and her own." 

" My brother," answered the Arab sage, with imper- 
turbable gravity, "thou speakest as one of the foolish. 
Thou say'st in thy heart, that the sage should have given 
one, as his guest, the younger and better horse, and re- 
served the old one for himself; but know that the defects 
of the older steed may be compensated by the energies 
of the young rider, whereas the violence of the young 
horse requires to be moderated by the cold temper of the 
older." 

So spoke the sage ; but neither to this observation did 
Sir Kenneth 'viurn any answer whict could lead to a 
continuance of their conversation, and the physician, 
wearied, perhaps, of administering comfort to one who 
would not be comforted, signed to one of his retinue. 

" Hassan," he said, " hast thou nothing wherewith to 
beguile the way ? " 

Hassan, story-teller and poet by profession^ spurred up, 
upon this summons, to exercise his calling. — " Lord of 
the palace of life," he said, addressing the physician, 
" thou before whom the angel Azrael spreadeth his wings 
for flight — thou, wiser than Solimaun Ben Daoud, upon 
whose signet was inscribed the real name which con- 
trols the spirits of the elements — ^forbid it, Heaven, that 
while thou travellest upon the track of benevolence, 
bearing healing and hope wherever thou comest, thine 
own course should be saddened for lack of the tale and 
of the song. Behold, while thy servant is at thy side, he 
will pour forth the treasures of his memory, as the foun- 
tain sendeth her stream beside the pathway, for the re- 
freshment of him that walketh thereon." 
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Afler this exordium, Hassan uplifled bis voice, and 
began a tale of love and magie, intermixed with feats of 
warlike achievement, and ornamented with abundant 
quotations from the Persian poets, with whose composi- 
tions the orator seemed familiar. The retinue of the 
physician, such excepted as were necessarlty detained in 
attendance on the camels, thronged up to the narrator, 
and pressed as close as deference for their master per- 
mitted, to enjoy the delight which the inhabitants of the 
East have ever derived from this species of exhibi- 
tion. . ' 

At another time, notwithstanding his imperfect knowl- 
edge of the language, Sir Kenneth might have been 
interested in the recitation, which j though dictated by a 
more extravagant imagination, and expressed in more 
inflated and metaphorical language, bore yet a strong 
resemblance to the romances of chivalry, then so fashion- 
able in Europe. But as matters stood with him, he was 
scarcely even sensible that a man in the centre of the 
cavalcade recited and sung, in a low tone, for nearly two 
hours, modulating his voice to the various moods of pas- 
sion introduced into the tale, and receiving, in return, 
now low murmurs of applause, now muttered expressions 
of wonder, now sighs and tears, and sometimes, what it 
was far more difficult to extract from such an audience, a 
tribute of smiles, and even laughter. 

During the recitation, the attention of the exile, how- 
ever abstracted by his own deep sorrow, was occasionally 
awakened by the low wail of a dog, secured in a wicker 
enclosure suspended on one of the camels, which, as an 
experienced woodsman, he had no hesitation in recognis- 
ing to be that of his own faithful hound ; and from the 
plaintive tone of the animal, he had no doubt that he was 
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sensible of his master's vicin'ty, and, in his way, invoking 
his assistance for liberty and rescue.. 

" Alas ! poor Roswal," he said, " thou callest for aid 
and sympathy upon one in stricter bondage than thou 
thyself art. I will not seem to heed thee, or return thy 
affection, sindS it would serve but to load our parting with 
yet more bitterness." 

Thus passed the hours of night, and the space of dim 
hazy dawn, which forms the twilight of a Syrian mora- 
ing. But when the very first line of the sun's disk 
began to rise above the level, horizon, and when the very 
first level ray shot glimmering in dew along the surface 
of the desert, which the travellers had now attained, the 
sonorous voice of El Hakim himself overpowered and 
cut short the narrative of the taleteller, while he caused 
to resound along the sands the solemn summons, which 
the muezzins thunder at morning from the minaret of 
every mosque. 

" To prayer ! — ^to prayer ! — God is the one God. — To 
prayer — to prayer ! Mohammed is the prophet of God. 
— To prayer — to prayer! Time is flying from you. — 
To prayer — to prayer! Judgment is drawing nigh to 
you." 

In an instant each Moslem cast himself from his horse, 
turned his face towards Mecca, and performed with sand 
an imitation of those ablutions, which were elsewhere 
required to be made with water, while each individual, in 
brief but fervent ejaculations, recommended himself to 
the care, and his sins to the forgiveness of God and the 
Prophet Even Sir Kenneth, whose reason at once and 
prejudices were offended by seeing his companions in 
that which he considered as an act of idolatry, could not 
help respecting the sincerity of their misguided zeal, and 
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being stimulated by their fervour to apply supplications to 
Heaven in a purer form, wondering, meanwhile, what 
new-bom feelings could teach him to accompany in 
prayer, though with varied invocation, those very Sara- 
cens, whose heathenish worship he had conceived -a crime 
dishonourable to the land in which high miracles had 
been wrought, and where the daystar of redemption had 
arisen. 

The act of devotion, however, though rendered in such 
strange society, burst purely from his natural feelings of 
religious duty, and had its usual effect in composing the 
spirits, which had been long harassed by so rapid a suc- 
cession of calamities. The sincere and earnest approach 
of the Christian to the throne of the Almighty teaches the 
best lesson of patience under affliction ;* since wherefore 
should we mock the Deity with supplications, when we 
insult him by murmuring undei; his decrees ? or how, 
while our prayers have in every word admitted the 
vanity and nothingness of the things of time in com- 
parison to those of eternity, should we hope to deceive 
the Searcher of Hearts, by permitting the world and 
worldly passions to reassume* the reins 'even immediately 
after a solemn address to Heaven? But Sir Kenneth 
was not of these. He felt himself comforted and 
strengthened, and better prepared to execute or submit 
to whatever his destiny might call upon him to do or to 
suffer. 

Meanwhile, the party of Saracens regained their, sad- 
dles, and continued their route, and the tale-teller, Hassan, 
i-esumed the thread of his narrative ; but it was no longer 
to the same attentive audience. A horseman,^ who had 
ascended some high ground on the right hand of the little 
column, had returned on a speedy gallop to El Hakim, 
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and commanicated with him. Four or ^ve more cava- 
liers had then been dispatched, and the little band, which 
might consist of about twenty or thirty persons, began to 
follow them with their eyes, as men from whose gestures, 
and advance or retreat, they were to augur good or evil. 
Hassan, finding his audience inattentive, or being him- 
self attracted by the dubious appearances on the flank, 
stinted in his song ; and the march became silent, save 
when a camel-driver called out to his patient charge, or 
some anxious follower of the Hakim communicated with 
his next neighbour, in a hurried and low whisper. 

This suspense continued until they had rounded a 
ridge, composed of hillocks of sand, which concealed 
from their main body the object that had created this 
alarm among their scouts. Sir Kenneth could now see, 
at the distance of a mile or more a dark object moving 
rapidly on the bosom of the desert, which his experienced 
eye recognised for a party of cavalry, much superior to 
their own in numbers, and, from the thick and frequent 
flashes which flung back the level beams of the rising 
sun, it was plain that these were Europeans in their com- 
plete panoply. 

The anxious looks which the horsemen of El Hakim 
now cast upon their leader, seemed to indicate deep ap- 
prehension; while he, with gravity as undisturbed as 
when he called his followers to prayer, detached two of 
his best-mounted cavaliers, with instructions to approach 
as closely as prudence permitted to these travellers of the 
desert, and observe more minutely their numbers, their 
character, and, if possible, their purpose. The approach 
of danger, or what was feared as such, was like a stimu- 
lating draught to one in apathy, and recalled Sir Kenneth 
to himself and his situation. 
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"What fear you from these Christian horsemen, for 
Buch they seem ? " he said to the Hakim. 

" Fear ! " said El Hakim, repeating the word disdam- 
fully — ^' The sage fears nothing but Heaven — ^but ever 
expects from wicked men the worst which they can do." 

"They are Christians," said Sir Kenneth, "and it is 
the time of truce — why should you fear a breach of 
faith?" 

"They are the priestly soldiers of the Temple," 
answered El Hakim, " whose vow limits them to know 
neither truce nor faith with the worshippers of Islam. 
May the Prophet blight them, both root, branch, and 
twig ! — Their peace is war, and their faith is falsehood. 
Other invaders of Palestine have their times and mood^ 
of courtesy. The Lion Richard will spare when he has 
conquered — the eagle Philip will close his wing when he 
has stricken a prey— even the Austrian bear will sleep 
when he is gorged ; but this horde of ever-hungry wolves 
know neither pause nor satiety in their rapine. — See's^t 
thou not that they are detaching a party from their main 
body, and that they take an eastern direction ? Yon are 
their pages and squires, whom they train up in their 
accursed mysteries, and whom, as lighter mounted, they 
send to cut us off from* our watering-place. But they will 
be disappointed; /know the war of the desert yet better 
than they." 

He spoke a few words to his principal officer, and his 
whole demeanour and countenance was at once changed 
from the solemn repose of an eastern sage, accustomed 
more to contemplation than to action, into the prompt and 
proud expression of a gallant soldier, whose energies are 
roused by the near approach of a danger, which he at 
once foresees and despises. 
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To Sir Kenneth's eyes the approaching crisis had a 
different aspect, and when Adonbec said to him, " Thou 
must tarry close by my side," he answered solemnly in 
the negative. 

" Yonder," he said, " are my comrades in arras — the 
men in whose society I have vowed to fight or fall — on 
their banner gleams the sign of our most blessed redemp- 
tion — I cannot fly from the Cross in company with the 
Crescent." 

" Fool ! " said the Hakim ; " their first action would be 
to do thee to death, were it only to conceal their breach 
of the truce." 

" Of that I must take my chance," replied Sir Ken- 
neth ; " but I wear not the bonds of the infidels an instant 
longer than I can cast them from me." 

" Then will I compel thee to follow me," said El Ha- 
kim. 

" Compel ! " answered Sir Kenneth, angrily. " Wert 
thou not my benefactor, or one who has showed wfll to be 
such, and were it not that it is to thy confidence I owe the 
freedom of these hands, which thou might'st have loaded 
with fetters, I woul4 show thee that, unarmed as I am, 
compulsion would be no easy task." 

" Enough, enough," replied the Arabian physician, " we 
lose time even when it is becoming precious." 

So saying he threw his arm aloft, and uttered a loud 
and shrill cry, as a signal to those of hts retinuft, who in- 
stantly dispersed themselves on the face of the desert, in 
as many different directions as a chaplet of beads when 
the string is broken. Sir Kenneth had no time to note 
what ensued ; for, at the same instant, the Hakim seized 
the rein of l^s steed, and putting his own to its mettle, 
both sprung forth at once with the suddenness of light, 
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and at a pitch of velocity which ahnost deprived the 
Scottish knight of the power of respiration, and left him 
absolutely incapable, had he been desirous, to have 
checked the career of his guide. Practised as Sir Ken- 
neth was in horsemanship fi*om his earliest youth, the 
speediest horse he had ever mounted was a tortoise in 
comparison to those of the Arabian sage. They spumed 
the sand from behind them — ^they seemed to devour the 
desert before them — smiles flew away with minutes, and 
yet their strength seemed unabated, and their respiration 
as free as when they first started upon the wonderful 
race. The motion, too^as easy as it was swift, seemed 
more like fiying through the air than riding on the earth, 
and was attended with no unpleasant sensation, save the 
awe naturally felt by one who is moving at such astonish- 
ing speed, and the difficulty of breathing occasioned by 
their passing through the air so rapidly. 

It was not until after an. hour of thb portentous mo- 
tion, and when all human pursuit was far, far behind, that 
the Hakim at length relaxed his speed, and, slackening 
the pace of the horses into a hand gallop, began, in a 
voice as composed and even as if he had been walking 
for the last hour, a descant upon the excellence of his 
coursers to the Scot, who, breathless, half blind, half deaf, 
and altogether giddy, from the rapidity of this singular 
ride, hardly comprehended the words which flowed so 
freely from his companion. 

" These horses," he said, " are of the breed called the 
"Winged, equal in speed to aught excepting the Borak of 
the Prophet. They are fed on the golden barley of Ye- 
men, mixed with spices, and with a small portion of dried 
sheep's flesh. Kings have given provinces to possess 
them, and their age is active as their youth. Thou, Naz- 
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arene, art the firet, save a true believer, that ever had he* 
neath his loins one of this noble race, a gifl of the Prophet 
himself to the blessed All, his kinsman and lieutenant, 
well called the Lion of God. Time lays his touch so 
lightly on these generous steeds, that the mare on which 
thou now sittest has seen five times five years pass over her, 
yet retains her pristine speed and vigour, only that in the 
career the support of a bridle, managed by a hand more 
experienced than thine, hath now become necessary. 
May the prophet be blessed, who hath bestowed on the 
true believers the means of advance and retreat, which 
causeth their iron-clothed enemies to be worn out with 
their own ponderous weight ! How the horses of yonder 
dog Templars must have snorted and blown, when they 
had toiled fetlock-deep in the desert for one-twentieth 
part of the space which these brave steeds have left be- 
hind them, without one thick pant, or a drop of moisture 
upon their sleek and velvet coats ! " 

The Scottish knight, who had now begun to rec6ver his 
breath and powers of attention, could not help acknowl- 
edging ih his heart the advantage possessed by these 
Eastern warriors in a race of animals, alike proper for 
advance or retreat, and so admirably adapted to the level 
and sandy deserts of Arabia and Syria. But he did not 
choose to augment the pride of the Moslem by acquies- 
cing in his proud claim of superiority, and therefore suf- 
fered the conversation to drop, and looking around him, 
could now, at the more moderate pace at which they 
moved, distinguish that he was in a country not unknown 
to bim. 

The blighted borders and sullen waters of the Dead 
Sea, the ragged and precipitous chain of mountains aris- 
ing on the left, the two or three palms clustered together, 
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forming the sipgle green speck on the bosom of the waste 
wilderness, — objects which, once seen, were scarcely to be 
forgotten, — showed to Sir Kenneth that they were ap- 
proaching the fountain called the Diamond of the Desert, 
which had been the scene of his interview, on a former 
occasion, with the Saracen Emir Sheerkohf, or Ilderim. 
In a few minutes they checked their horses beside the 
spring, and the Hakim invited Sir Kenneth to descend 
from horseback, and repose himself as in a place of 
safety. They unbridled their steeds, El Hakim observ- 
ing that farther care of them was unnecessary, since they 
would be speedily joined by some* of the best mounted 
among his slaves, who would do what farther was need- 
ful. 

^ Meantime," he said^ spreading some food on the grass, 
^^ eat and drink, and be not discouraged. Fortune may 
raise up or abase the ordinary mortal, but the sage and 
the soldier should have minds beyond her control." 

The Scottish knight endeavoured to testify his thanks 
by showing himself docile ; but though he strove to eat 
out of complaisance, the singular contrast, between his 
present situation, and that which he had occupied on the 
same spot, when the envoy of princes, and the victor in 
combat, came like a cloud over his mind, and fasting, las- 
situde, and fatigue, oppressed his bodily powers. El Ha- 
kim examined his hurried pulse, his red and inflamed eye, 
his heated hand, and his shortened respiration. 

"The mind," he said, "grows wise by watching, but her 
sister, the body, of coarser materials, needs the support 
of repose. Thou must sleep ; and that thou may'st do 
so to refreshment, thou must take a draught mingled with 
this elixir." 

He drew from his bosom a small crystal vial, cased in 
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silver filigree-work, and dropped into a little golden drink* 
ing cup a small portion of a dark-coloured fluid. 

"This," he said, "is one of those productions which 
Allah hath sent on earth for a blessing, though man's 
weakness and wickedness have sometimes converted it 
into a curse. It is powerful as the wine-cup of the Naz- 
arene to drop the curtain on the sleepless eye, and to 
relieve the burden of the overloaded bosom ; but when 
applied to the purposes of indulgence and debauchery, it 
rends the nerves, destroys the strength, weakens the in- 
tellect, and undermines life. But fear not thou to use its 
virtues in the time of need, for the wise man warms him 
by the same firebrand with which the madman bumeth 
the tent."* 

" I have seen too much of thy skill, sage Hakim," said 
Sir Kenneth, " to debate thine best ; " and swallowed the 
narcotic, mingled as it was with some water from the 
spring, then wrapped him in the haik, or Arab cloak, 
which had been fastened to his saddle-pommel, and, ac- 
cording to the directions of the physician, stretched him- 
self at ease in the shade to await the promised repose. 
Sleep came not at first, but in her stead a train of pleas- 
ing yet not rousing or awakening sensations. A state 
ensued, in which, still conscious of his own identity and 
his own condition, the knight felt enabled to consider 
them not only without alarm and sorrow, but as compos- 
edly as he might have viewed the story of his misfortunes 
acted upon a stage, or rather as a disembodied spirit 
might regard the transactions of its past existence. From 
this state of repose, amounting almost to apathy respect- 
ing the past, his thoughts were carried forward to the 
future, which, in spite of all that existed to overcloud the 
* Some preparation of opium seems to be intimated. 
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prospect, glittered with such hues, as under much happier 
auspices his unstimulated imagination had not been able 
to produce, even in its most exalted state. Liberty, fame, 
successful love, appeared to be the certain and not very 
distant prospect, of the enslaved exiled, the dishonoured 
knight, even of the despairing lover, who had placed his 
hopes of happiness so far beyond the prospect of chance, 
in her wildest possibilities, serving to countenance his 
wishes. Gradually as the intellectual sight became over- 
clouded, these gay visions became obscure, like the dying 
hues of sunset, until they were at last lost in total obliv- 
ion ; and Sir Kenneth lay extended at the feet of El 
Hakim, to all appearance, but for his deep respiration, as 
inan i mate a corpse, as if life had actually departed. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

Mid these wUd scenes Enchantment wares her hand, 
To change the &ce of the mysterious land; 
Till the bewildering scenes around us seem 
The vain productions of a fcTerish dream. 

ASTOLPHO, A ROUAKCB. 

When the Knight of the Leopard awoke from his long 
and profound repose, he found himself in circumstances 
so different from those in which he had lain down to 
sleep, that he doubted whether he was not still dreaming, 
or whether the scene had not been changed by magic 
Instead of the damp grass, he lay on a couch of more 
than Oriental luxury, and some kind hands had, during 
his repose, stripped him of the cassock of chamois which 
he wore under his armour, and substituted a night dress 
of the finest linen, and a loose gown of silk. He had 
been canopied only by the palm-trees of the desert, but 
now he lay beneath a silken pavilion, which blazed with 
the richest colours of the Chinese loom, while a slight 
curtain of gauze, displayed around his couch, was calcu- 
lated to protect his repose from the insects, to which he 
had, ever since his arrival in these climates, been a con- 
stant and passive prey. He looked around, as if to con- 
vince himself that he was actually awake, and all that fell 
beneath his eye partook of the splendom* of his dormitory. 
A portable bath of cedar, lined with silver, was ready for 
use, and steamed with the odours which had been used in 
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preparing it. On a small stand of ebony beside the 
couch, stood a silver vase, containing sherbet of the most 
exquisite quality, cold as snow, and which the thirst that 
followed the use of the strong narcotic rendered peculiarly 
delicious. Still farther to dispel the dregs of intoxication 
which it had left behind, the knight resolved to use the 
bath, and experienced in doing so a delightful refresh- 
ment. Having dried himself with napkins of the Indian 
wool, he would willingly have resumed his own coarse 
garments, that he might go forth to see whether the 
world was as much changed without as within the place 
of his repose. These, however, were nowhere to be 
seen, but in their place he found a Saracen dresis of rich 
materials, with sabre and poniard, and all befitting an 
emir of distinction. He was able to suggest no motive 
to himself for this exuberance of care, excepting a sus- 
picion that these attentions were intended to shake him in 
his religious profession ; as indeed it was well known that 
the high esteem of the Europesfn knowledge and courage, 
made the Soldan unbounded in his gifts to those who, 
having become his prisoners, had been induced to take 
the turban. Sir Kenneth, therefore, crossing himself de- 
voutly, resolved to set all suph snares at defiance ; and 
that he might do so the more firmly, conscientiously de- 
termined to avail himself as moderately as possible of the 
attentions and luxuries thus liberally heaped upon him. 
Still, however, he felt his head oppressed and sleepy, and 
aware, too, that his undress was not fit for appearing 
abroad, he reclined upon the couch, and was again locked 
in the arms of slumber. 

But this time his rest was not unbroken ; for he was 
awakened by the voice of the pjjysician at the door of the 
tent, inquiring after his health, and whether he had rested 
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sufficiently. — " May I enter your tent ? ** he concluded, 
" for the curtain is drawn before the entrance." 

" The master," replied Sir Kenneth, determined to 
show that he was not surprised into forgetfulness of his 
own condition, " need demand no permission to enter the 
tent of the slave." 

'^ But if I come not as a master?" said El Hakim, still 
without entering. 

" The physician," answered the knight, " hath free 
access to the bedside of his patient." 

" Neither come I now as a physician," replied El Ha- 
kim ; " and therefore I still request permission, ere I 
come under the covering of thy tent." 

" Whoever comes as a friend," said Sir Kenneth, " and 
such thou hast hitherto shown thyself to me, the habita- 
tion of the friend is ever open to him." 

" Yet once again," said the Eastern sage, after the peri- 
phrastical manner of his countrymen, ^ supposing that I 
come not as a friend ? " ^ 

" Come as thou wilt," said the Scottish knight, some- 
what impatient of this circumlocution, — ^^*be what thou 
wilt — ^thou knowest well it is neither in my power nor my 
inclination to refuse thee entrance." 

" I come then," said El Hakim, " as your ancient foe ; 
but a fair and a generous one." 

He entered as he spoke ; and when he stood before the 
bedside of Sir Kenneth, the voice continued to be that of 
Adonbec the Arabian physician, but the form, dress, and 
features, were those of Dderim of Kurdistan, called Sheer- 
kohf. Sir Kenneth, gazed upon him, as if he expected 
the vision to depart, like something created by his imag- 
ination. 

^ Doth it so surprise thee," said Ilderim, '^ and thou an 
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approved warrior, to see that a soldier knows somewhat 
of the art of healing ? — I say to thee, Nazarene, that an 
accomplished cavalier should know how to dress his steed 
as well as how to ride him ; how to forge his sword upon 
the stithy, as well as how to use it in battle ; how to 
burnish his arms, as well as how to wear them ; and, 
above all, how to cure wounds as well as how to inflict 
them." 

As he spoke, the Christian knight repeatedly shut his 
eyes, and while they remained closed, the idea of the 
Hakim, with his long; flowing dark robes, high Tartar 
cap, and grave gestures, was present to his imagination ; 
but so soon as he opened them, the graceful and richly- 
gemmed turban, the light hauberk of steel rings entwisted 
with silver, which glanced brilliantly as it obeyed eyery 
inflection of the body, the features freed from their formal 
expression, less swarthy, and no longer shadowed by the 
mass of hair, (now limited to a well-trimmed beard,) 
announced the soldier and not* the sage. 

"Art thou still so much surprised,'' said the Emir, 
" and hast thou walked in the world with such little ob- 
servance, as to wonder that men are not always what they 
seem ? — Thou thyself — art thou what thou seemest ? " 

" No, by St. Andrew ! " exclaimed the knight ; " for to 
the whole Christian camp I seem a traitor, and 1 know 
myself to be a true though an erring man." 

" Even so I judged thee," said Uderim, " and as we 
had eaten salt together, I deemed myself bound to rescue 
thee from death and contumely. — But wherefore lie you 
still on your couch, since the sun is high in the heavens ? 
or are the vestments which my sumpter-camels have 
afforded unworthy of your wearing ? " 

"Not unworthy, surely, but unfitting for it," replied 
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the Scot ; " give me the dress of a slave, noble Bderim, 
and I will don it with pleasure ; but I ciannot brook to 
wear the habit of the free Eastern warrior, with the turban 
of the Moslem." 

" Nazarene," answered the Emir, " thy nation so easily 
entertains suspicion, that it may well render themselves 
suspected. Have I not told thee that Saladin desires no 
converts saving those whom the holy prophet shall dis- 
pose to submit themselves to his law ? violence and 
bribery are alike alien to his plan for extending the true 
faith. Hearken to me, my brother. When the blind 
man was miraculously restored to sight, the scales drop- 
ped from his eyes at the Divine pleasure — ^think'st thou 
that any earthly leech could have removed them ? No. 
Such mediciner might have tormented the patient with 
his instruments, or perhaps soothed him with his balsams 
and cordials, but dark as he was must the darkened man 
have remained ; and it is even so with the blindness of 
the understanding. If there be those among the Franks, 
who, for the sake of worldly lucre, have assumed the 
turban of the Prophet, and followed the laws of Islam, 
with their own consciences be the blame. Themselves 
sought out the bait — ^it was not flung to them by the 
Soldan. And when they shall hereafter be sentenced, as 
hypocrites, to the lowest gulf of hell, below Christian and 
Jew, magician and idolater, and condemned to eat the 
fruit of the tree Yacoun, which is the heads of demons — 
to themselves, not to the Soldan, shall their guilt and 
their punishment be attributed. Wherefore wear, with- 
out doubt or scruple, the vesture prepared for you, since 
if you proceed to the camp of Saladin, your own native 
dress will expose you to troublesome observation, and 
perhaps to insult." 
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** ij^ I go to the camp of Saladin ? " said Sir Kenneth, 
repeating the words of the Emir ; "Alas ! am I a Ji'ee 
. agent, and rather must I not go wherever your pleasure 
carries me ? " 

" Thine own will may guide thine own motions," said 
the Emir, " as freely as the wind which moveth the dust 
of the desert in what direction it chooseth. The noble 
enemy who met, and well-nigh mastered my sword, 
cannot become my slave like him who has crouched be- 
neath it If wealth and power would tempt thee to join 
our people, I could ensure thy possessing them ; but the 
man who refused the favours of the Soldan when the 
axe was at his head, will not, I fear, now accept them, 
when I tell him he has his free choice." 

" Complete your generosity, noble Emir," said Sir 
Kenneth, " by forbearing to show me a mode of requital, 
which conscience forbids me to comply with. Permit me 
rather to express, as bound in courtesy, my gratitude for 
this most chivalrous bounty, this undeserved generosity." 

"Say not undeserved," replied the Emir Ilderim; 
"was it not through thy conversation, and thy account 
of the beauties which grace the court of the Melech Ric, 
that I ventured me thither in disguise, and thereby pro- 
cured a sight the most blessed that I have ever enjoyed 
— that I ever shall enjoy, until tfie glories of Paradise 
beam on my eyes ? " 

" I understand you not," said Sir Kenneth, colouring 
alternately, and turning pale, as one who felt that the 
conversation was taking a tone of the most painful deli- 
cacy. 

" Not understand me ! " -exclaimed the Emir. " If the 
sight I saw in the tent of King Richard escaped - thine 
ol^servation, I will account it duller than the edge of a 
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buffoon's wooden falchion. True, thou wert under sen- 
tence of death at the time ; but, in my case, had my head 
been dropping from the trunk, the last strained glances 
^ of my eyeballs had distinguished with delight such a 
vision of loveliness, and the head would have rolled itself 
towards the incomparable houris, to kiss with its quiver- 
ing lips the hem of their vestments. — Yonder royalty of 
England, who for her superior loveliness deserves to be 
Queen of the universe — what tenderness in her blue eye ! 
— what lustre in her tresses of dishevelled gold! — By 
the tomb of the prophet, I scarce think that the houri 
who shall present to me the diamond cup of immortality, 
will deserve so warm a caress ! " 

" Saracen," said Sir Kenneth, sternly, " thou speakest 
of the wife of Bichard of England, of whom men think 
not and speak not as a woman to be won, but as a Queen 
to be revered." 

" 1 cry you mercy," said the Saracen. " I had forgot- 
ten your superstitious veneration for the sex, which you 
consider rather fit to be wondered at and worshipped, 
than wooed and possessed. I warrant, since thou ex- 
actest such profound respect to yonder tender piece of 
frailty, whose every motion, step, and look, bespeaks her 
very woman, less than absolute adoration must not be 
yielded to her of the dark tresses, and nobly speaking 
eye. She, indeed, I will allow, hath in her noble port 
and majestic mien something at once pure and firm — ^yet 
even she, when pressed by opportunity and a forward 
lover, would, I warrant thee, thank him in her heart, 
rather for treating her as a mortal than as a goddess." . 

" Respect the kinswoman of Coeur de Lion ! " said Sir 
Kenneth, in a tone of unrepressed anger. 

"Respect her!" answered the ]Emir in scorn — "by 
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the Caaba, and if I do, it shall be rather as the bride of 

Saladin." 

- " The Infidel Soldan is unworthy to salute Wen a spot 

that has been pressed by the foot of Edith Plantagenet ! " 

exclaimed the Christian, springing from his couch. 

" Ha ! what said the Giaour ? " exclaimed the Emir, 
laying his hand on his poniard hilt, while his forehead 
glowed like glancing copper, and the muscles of his lips 
and cheeks wrought till each curl of his beard seemed to 
twist and screw itself, as if alive with instinctive wrath. 
But the Scottish knight, who had stood the lion-anger of 
Richard, was unappalled at the tiger- like mood of the 
chafed Saracen. 

"What I have said," continued Sir Kenneth, with 
folded arms and dauntless look, ^ I would, were my hands 
loose, maintain on foot or horseback against all mortals ; 
and would hold it not the most memorable deed of my 
life to support it with my good broadsword against a score 
of these sickles and bodkins," pointing at the curved 
sabre and small poniard of the Emir. 

The Saracen recovered his composure as the Christian 
spoke, so far as to withdraw his hand from his weapon, 
as if the motion had been without meaning ; but still con- 
tinued in deep ire. 

" By the sword of the prophet," he said, " which is the 
key both of Heaven and Hell, he little values his own 
life, brother, who uses the language thou dost ! Believe 
me, that were thine hands loose, as thou term'st it, one 
single true believer would find them so much to do, that 
thou wouldst soon wish them fettered again in manacles 
of iron." 

" Sooner would I wish them hewn oflF by the shoulder- 
blades ! " replied Sir Kenneth. 
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" Well. Thy hands are bound at present," said the 
Saracen, in a more amicable tone, " bound by thine own 
gentle sense of courtesy, nor have I any present purpose 
of setting them at liberty. We have proved each other's 
strength and courage ere now, and we may again meet 
in a fair field ; — and shame befall him who shall be the 
first to part from his foeman ! But now we are friends, 
and I look for aid from thee, rather than hard terms or 
defiances." 

" We are friends," repeated the knight ; and there was 
a pause, during which the fiery Saracen paced the tent, 
like the lion, who, after violent irritation, is said to take 
that method of cooling the distemperature of his blood, 
ere he stretches himself to repose in his den. The colder 
European remained unaltered in posture and aspect ; yet 
he, doubtless, was also engaged in subduing the angry 
feelings which had been so unexpectedly awakened. 

" Let us reason of this calmly," said the Saracen ; " I 
am a physician, as thou know'st, and it is written, that 
he who would have his wound cured, must not shrink 
when the leech probes and tents it. Seest thou, I am 
about to lay my finger on the sore. Thou lovest this 
kinswoman of the Melech Ric — Unfold the veil that 
shrouds thy thoughts — or unfold it not if thou wilt, for 
mine eyes see through its coverings." 

" I loved her," answered Sir Kenneth, after a pause, 
" as a man loves Heaven's grace, and sued for her favour 
like a sinner for Heaven's pardon." 

"And you love her no longer ? " said the Saracen. 

"Alas ! " answered Sir Kenneth, " I am no longer 
worthy to love her. — I prithee cease this discourse — ^thy 
words are poniards to me." 

" Pardon me but a moment," continued Uderim. " When 
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thou, a poor and obscure soldier, didst so boldly and so 
highly fix thine affection, tell me, hadst thou good hope 
of its issue ? *' 

"Love exists not without hope,'* replied the knight; 
" but mine was as nearly allied to despair, as that of the 
sailor swimming for his life, who, as he surmounts billow 
after billow, catches by intervals some gleam of the 
distant beacon, which shows him there is land in sight, 
though his sinking heart and wearied limbs assure him 
that he shall never reach it." 

"And now," said Ilderim, "these hopes are sunk — that 
solitary light is quenched for ever ? " 

" For ever," answered Sir Kenneth, in the tone of an 
echo from the bosom of a ruined sepulchre. 

"Methinks," said the Saracen, "if all thou lackest 
were some such distant meteoric glimpse of happiness as 
thou hadst formerly, thy beacon-light might be rekindled, 
thy hope fished up from the ocean in which it has sunk, 
and thou thyself, good knight, restored to the exercise 
and amusement of nourishing thy fantastic passion upon 
a diet as unsubstantial as moonlight ; for, if thou stoodst 
to-morrow fair in reputation as ever thou wert, she whom 
thou lovest will not be less the daughter of princes, and 
the elected bride of Saladin.'* 

"I would it so stood," said the Scot, "and if I did 
not" 

He stopt short, like a man who is afraid of boasting, 
under circumstances which did not permit his being put 
to the test. The Saracen smiled as he concluded the 
sentence. 

"Thou wouldst challenge the Soldan to single com- 
bat?" said he. 

"And if I did," said Sir Kenneth, haughtily, " Sala- 
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din's would neither be the first nor the best turban that I 
have couched lance at." 

"Ay, but methinks the Soldan might regard it as too 
unequal a mode of perilling the chance of a royal bride, 
and the event of a great war," said the Emir. 

" He may be met with in the front of battle," said the 
knight, his eyes gleaming with the ideas which such a 
thought inspired. 

** He has been ever found there,"' said Ilderim ; " nor is 
it his wont to turn his horse's head from any brave en- 
counter. — But it was not of the Soldan that I meant to 
speak. In a word,* if it will content thee to be placed in 
such reputation as may be attained by detection of the 
thief who stole the Banner of England, I can put thee in 
a fair way of achieving this task — that is, if thou wilt be 
governed; for what says Lokman, 'If the child would 
walk, the nurse must lead him — if the ignorant would 
understand, the wise must instruct.' " 

"And thou art wise, Bderim," said the Soot, "wise 
though a Saracen, and generous though an infidel. I 
have witnessed that thou art both. Take, then, the guid- 
ance of this matter ; and so thou ask nothing of me con- 
trary to my loyalty and my Christian faith, I will obey 
thee punctually. Do what thou hast said, and take my 
life when it is accomplished." 

" Listen thou to me, then," said the Saracen. ** Thy 
noble hound is now recovered, by the blessing of that 
divine medicine which healeth man and beast, and by 
his sagacity shall those who assailed him be discov- 
ered." 

"Ha!" said the knight, — ^" methinks I comprehend 
thee — I was dull not to think of this ! " 

«But tell me," added the Emir, "hast thou anyfol- 
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lowers or retainers in the camp, by whom the animal may 
be known ? '* 

" I dismissed," said Sir Kenneth, " my old attendant, 
thy patient, with a varlet that waited on him, at the time 
when I expected to suffer death, giving him letters for 
my friends in Scotland — there are none other to whom 
the dog is &miliar. But then my own person is well 
known — ^my. very speech will betray me, in a camp 
where I have played no .mean part for many months." 

'^ Both he and thou shalt be disguised, so as to escape 
even close examination. — I tell thee," said the Saracen, 
^ that not thy brother in arms — not thy brother in blood 
— ^shaJl discover thee, if thou be guided by my counsels. 
Thou hast seen me do matters more difficult — he that can 
caU the dying from the darkness of the shadow of death, 
can easily cast a mist before the eyes of the living. But 
mark me — ^there is still the condition annexed to this 
service, that thou deliver a letter of Saladin to the niece 
of the Melech Bic, whose name is as difficult to our 
Eastern tongue and lips, as her beauty is delightful to our. 
eyes." 

Sir Kenneth paused before he answered, and the Sara- 
cen* observing his hesitation, demanded of him, <Mf he 
feared to undertake this message ? " 

" Not if there were death in the execution," said Sir 
Kenneth ; " I do but pause to consider whether it consists 
with my honour to bear the letter of the Soldan, or with 
that of the Lady Edith to receive it from a heathen 
prince." 

" By the head of Mohammed, and by the honour of a 
soldier — ^by the tomb at Mecca, and by the soul of my 
father," said the Emir, " I swear to thee that the letter is 
written in all honour and respect The song of the night- 
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iogale will sooner blight the rose-bower she loves, than 
will the words of the Soldan offend the ears of the lovelj 
kinswoman of England." 

"Then," said the knight, "I will bear the Soldan's 
letter faithfully, as if I were his bom vassal ; — under- 
standing, that beyond this simple act of service, which I 
will render with fidelity, from me of all men he can least 
expect mediation or advice in this his strange love-suit." 

" Saladin is noble," answered the Emir, " and will not 
spur a generous horse to a leap which he cannot achieve. 
— Come with me to my tent," he added, " and thou shalt 
be presently equipped with a disguise as unsearchable as 
midnight; so thou may'st walk the camp of the Nazarenes 
as if thou hadst on thy finger the signet of the Giaougi." * 
* Perhaps the same with Gyges. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

— ^A £^n of dust 

Soiling our cup, will make our sense n;}ect 
I'astidiously tiie draught which we did thirst for; 
A msted nail, placed near the fidthftil compass, 
Will sway it firom the trath, and wreck the argosy. 
Even this small cause of anger and disgust 
Will break the bonds of amity 'mongst princes, 
And wreck thdr noblest purposes. 

Thx Cbusadk. 

The reader can now have little doubt who the Ethio- 
pian slave really was, with what purpose he had sought 
Richard's camp, and wherefore and with what hope he 
now stood close to the person of that monarch, as, sur- 
rounded by his valiant peers of England and Normandy, 
Coeur de Lion stood on the summit of Saint George's 
Mount, with the Banner of England by his side, borne 
by the .most goodly person in the army, being his own 
natural brother, William with the Long Sword, Earl of 
Salisbury, the offspring of Henry the Second's amour 
with the celebrated Rosamond of Woodstock. 

From several expressions in the King's conversation 
with Neville on the preceding day, the Nubian was left 
in anxious doubt whether his disguise had not been pene- 
trated, especially as that the King seemed to be aware in 
what manner the agency of the dog was expected to dis- 
cover the thief who stole the banner, although the cir- 
cumstance of such an animal's having been wounded on 
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the occasion, had been scarce mentioned in Richard's 
presence. Nevertheless, as the King continued to treat 
him in no other manner than his exterior required, the 
Nubian remained uncertain whether be was or was not 
discovered, and determined not to throw his disguise aside 
voluntarily. 

Meanwhile, the powers of the various Crusading 
princes, arrayed under their royal and princely Readers, 
swept in long order around the base of the little mound ; 
and as those of each different country passed by, their 
commanders advanced a step or two up the hill, and made 
a signal of courtesy to Richard and to the Standard of 
England, " in sign of regard and apoity," as the protocol 
of the ceremony heedfuUy expressed it, " not of subjec- 
tion or vassalage." The spiritual dignitaries, who in 
those days veiled not their bonnets to created being, 
bestowed on the King and his symbol of command their 
blessing instead of rendering obeisance.* 

Thus the long files marched on, and, diminished as they 
were by so many causes, appeared still an iron host, to 
whom the conquest of Palestine might seem an easy 
task. The soldiers, inspired by the consciousness of 
united strength, sat erect in their steel saddles, w^hile it 
seemed that the trumpets sounded more cheerfully shrill, 
and the steeds, refreshed by rest and provender, chafed 
on the bit, and trode the ground more proudly. On they 
passed, troop after troop, banners waving, spears glancing, 
plumes dancing, in long perspective — a host composed of 
different nations, complexions, languages, arms, and ap- 
pearances, but all fired, for the time, with the holy yet 
romantic purpose of rescuing the distressed daughter of 
Zion from her thraldom, and redeeming the sacred earth, 
which more than mortal had trodden, from the yoke of 
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the unbelieving Pagan. And it mast be owned, tbat if, 
in other circumstances, the species of courtesy rendered 
to the King of England by so many warriors, from whom 
he claimed no natural allegiance, had in it something that 
might have been thought humiliating, yet the nature and 
cause of the war was so fitted to his preeminently 
chivalrous character, and renowned feats in arms, that 
claims, which might elsewhere have been urged, were 
there forgotten ; and the brave did willing homage to the 
bravest, in an expedition where the most undaunted and 
energetic courage was necessary to success. 

The good King was seated on horseback about half 
way up the Mount, a morion on his head, surmounted by 
a crown, which left his manly features exposed to public 
view, as, with cool and considerate eye, he perused each 
rank as it passed him, and returned the salutation of the 
leaders. His tunic was of sky-coloured velvet, covered 
with plates of silver, and his hose of crimson silk, slashed 
with cloth of gold. By his side stood the seeming Ethio- 
pian slave, holding the noble dog in a leash, such as was 
used in woodcraft. It was a circumstance which attracted 
no notice, for many of the princes of the Crusade had 
introduced black slaves into their household, in imitation 
of the barbarous splendour of the Saracens. Over the 
King's head streamed the large folds of the banner, and, 
as he looked to it from time to time, he seemed to regard 
a ceremony, indifferent to himself personally, as im- 
portant, when considered as atoning an indignity offered 
to the kingdom which he ruled. In the background, and 
on the very summit of the Mount, a wooden turret, 
erected for the occasion, held the Queen Berengaria and 
the principal ladies of the court To this the King 
looked from time to time, and then ever and anon his 
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eyes were turned on the Nubian* and the dog, but only 
when such leaders approached, as, from circumstances of 
preyious ill-will, he suspected of being accessary to the 
theft of the standard, or whom he judged capable of a 
crime so mean. 

Thus, he did not look in that direction when Philip 
Augustus of France approached at the head of his splen- 
did troops of Gallic chivalry — ^nay, he anticipated the 
motions of the French King, by descending the Mount 
as the latter came up the ascent, so that they met in the 
middle space, and blended their greetings so gracefully, 
that it appeared they met in fraternal equality. The 
sight of the two greatest princes in Europe, in rank at 
once and power, thus publicly avowing their concord, 
called forth bursts of thundering acclaim from the Cru- 
sading host at many miles' distance, and made the roving 
Arab scouts of the desert alarm the camp of Saladin with 
intelligence, that the army of the Christians was in mo- 
tion. Yet who but the King of kings can read the hearts 
of monarchs ? Under this smooth show of courtesy, Rich- 
ard nourished displeasure and suspicion against Philip, 
and Philip meditated withdrawing himself and his host 
from the army of the Cross, and leaving Richard to accom- 
plish or fail in the enterprise with his own unassisted forces. 

Richard's demeanour was different when the dark- 
armed knights and squires of the Temple chivalry ap- 
proached — men with countenances bronzed to Asiatic 
blackness by the suns of Palestine, and the admirable 
state of whose horses and appointments far surpassed 
even that of the choicest troops of France and England. 
The King cast a hasty glance aside, but the Nubian stood 
quiet, and his trusty dog sat at his feet, watching, with a 
sagacious yet pleased look, the ranks which now passed 
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before them. The Eang's look turned again on the chiv- 
alrous Templars, as the Grand Master, avaMing himself 
of his mingled character, bestowed his benediction on 
Bichard as a priest, instead of doing him reverence as a 
military leader. 

'' The misproud and amphibious caitiff puts the monk 
upon me," said Richard to the Earl of Salisbury. " But, 
Long-Sword, we will let it pass. A punctilio must not 
lose Christendom the services of these experienced lances, 
because their victories have rendered them overweening. 
— Lo you, here comes our valiant adversary, the Duke 
of Austria — ^mark his manner and bearing, Long-Sword 
— ^and thou, Nubian, let the hound have full view of him. 
By Heaven, he brings his buffoons along with him ! " 

In fact, whether from habit, or, which is more likely, to 
intimate contempt of the ceremonial he was about to com- 
ply with, Leopold was attended by his sprtiehsprecher 
and his jester, and as he advanced towards Richard, he 
whistled in what he wished to be considered as an indiffer- 
ent manner, though his heavy features evinced the sullen- 
ness, mixed with the fear, with which a truant school-boy 
may be seen to approach his master. 

As the reluctant dignitary made, with discomposed and 
sulky look, the obeisance required, the spruch-sprecher 
shook his baton, and proclaimed, like a herald, that, in 
what he was now doing, the Archduke of Austria was not 
to be held derogating from the rank and privileges of a 
sovereign prince; to which the jester answered with a 
sonorous amen, which provoked much laughter among the 
bystanders. 

King Richard looked more thati once at the Nubian 
and Ms dog ; but the former moved not, nor did th6" latter 
strain at the leash, so that Richard said to the slave with 
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some scorn, ^' Thy success in this enterprise, mj sable 
friend, even though thou hast brought thy hound's sagac- 
ity to back thine own, will not, I fear, place thee high in 
the rank of wizards, or much augment thy merits towards 
our person." 

The Nubian answered, as usual, only by a lowly obei- 
sance. 

Meantime the troops of the Marquis of Montserrat 
next passed in order before the King of England. That 
powerful and wily baron, to make the greater display of 
his forces, had divided them into two bodies. At the 
head of the first, consisting of his vassals and followers, 
and levied from his Syrian possessions, came his brother 
Enguerrand, and he himself followed, leading on a gallant 
band of twelve hundred Stradiots, a kind of light cavalry 
raised by the Venetians in their Dalmatian possessions, 
and of which they had entrusted the command to the 
Marquis, with whom the republic had many bonds of con- 
nexion. These Stradiots were clothed in a fashion partly 
European, but partaking chiefly of the Eastern fashion. 
They wore, indeed, short hauberks, but had over them 
parti-coloured tunics of rich stuffs, ^ith large wide pan- 
taloons and half-boots. On their heads were straight 
upright caps, similar to those of the Greeks, and they 
carried small round targets, bows and arrows, scimetars, 
and poniards. They were mounted on horses, carefully 
selected, and well maintained at the expense of the State 
of Venice ; their saddles and appointments resembled 
those of the Turks, and they rode in the same manner, 
with short stirrups and upon a high seat. These troops 
were of great use in ^irmishing with the Arabs, though 
unable to engage in close combat, like the iron-sheathed 
men-at-arms of Western and Northern Europe. 
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Before this goodly band came Conrade, in the same 
garb with the Stradiots, but of such rich stuff that he 
seemed to blaze with gold and silver, and the milk-white 
plume fastened in his cap by a clasp of diamonds, seemed 
tall enough to sweep the clouds. The noble steed which 
he reined bounded and caracoled, and displayed his spirit • 
and agility in a manner which might have troubled a less 
admirable horseman than the Marquis, who gracefully 
ruled him with the one hand, while the other displayed 
the baton, whose predominancy over the ranks which he 
led seemed equally absolute. TTet his authority over the 
Stradiots was more in show than in substance ; for there 
paced beside him, on an ambliag palfrey of soberest 
mood, a little old man, dressed entirely in black, without 
beard or mustaches, and having an appearance altogether 
mean and insignificant, when compared with the blaze of 
splendour around him. But this mean-looking* old man 
was one of those deputies whom the Venetian government 
sent into camps to overlook the conduct of the generals 
to whom the leading was consigned, and to maintain that 
jealous system of espial and control which had long dis- 
tinguished the policy of the republic. 

Conrade,' who, by cultivating Richard's humour, had 
attained a certain degree of favour with him, no sooner 
was come within his ken than the King of England, de- 
scended a step or two to meet him, exclaiming, at the 
same time, " Ha, Lord Marquis, thou at the head of the 
fleet Stradiots, and thy bUck shadow attending thee as 
usual, whether the sun shines or not 1 — May not one ask 
thee whether the rule of the troops remains with the 
shadow or the substance ? " 

Conrade was commencing his reply with a smile, when 
Eoswal, the noble hound, uttering a furious and savage 
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yell, sprung forward. The Nubian, at the same time, 
slipped the leash, and the hound, rushing on, leapt upon 
CJonrade's noble charger, and seizing the Marquis by the 
throat, pulled him down from the saddle. . The plumed 
rider lay rolling on the sand, and the frightened horse fled 
in wild career through the camp. 

" Thy hound hath pulled down the right quarry, I, war- 
rant him," said the King to the Nubian, ** and I vow to 
Saint George he is a stag of ten tynes ! — Pluck the dog 
off, lest he throttle him." 

The Ethiopian, accordingly, though not without diffi- 
culty, disengaged the dog from CJonrade, and fastened 
him up, still highly extited, and struggling in the leash. 
Meanwhile many crowded to the spot, especially followers 
of Conrade and officers of the Stradiots, who, as they saw 
their leader lie gazing wildly on the sky, raised him up 
amid a tumultuary cry of — " Cut the slave and his hound 
to pieces!" 

But the voice of Richard, loud and sonorous, was 
heard clear above all other exclamations — " He dies the 
death who injures the hound! He hath but done his 
duty, after the sagacity with which God and nature have 
endowed the brave animal. — Stand forward for a false 
traitor, thou Conrade, Marquis of Monserrat I I impeach 
thee of treason." 

Several of the Syrian leaders had now come up, 
and Conrade, vexation, and shame, and confusion strug- 
gling with passion in his manner and voice, exclaimed, 
" What means this ? — With what am I charged ? — Why 
this base* usage; and these reproachful terms? — Is this 
the league of concord which England renewed but so 
.Utely?" 

" Are the Princes of the Crusade turned hares or deers 
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ixi the eyes of King Richard, that he should slip hounds 
on them ? " said the sepulchral voice of the Grand Master 
of the Templars. 

" It must be some singular accident — ^some fatal mis- 
take/' said Philip of France, who rode up at the same 
moment. 

^^ Some deceit of the Enemy/' said the Archbishop 
of Tyre. 

" A stratagem of the Saracens,"- cried Henry of Cham- 
pagne — ^^ It were well to hang up the dog, and put the 
slave to the torture." 

" Let no man lay hand upon them," said Richard, " as 
he loves his own life ! — Conrade, stand forth, if thou 
darest, and deny the accusation which this mute animal 
hath in his noble instinct brought against thee, of injury 
done to him, and foul scorn to England I " 

" I never touched the banner," said Conrade, hastily. 

" Thy words betray thee, Conrade ! " said Richard ; 
'^ for how didst thou know, save from conscious guilt, that 
the question is concerning the banner?" • 

" Hast thou then not kept the camp in turmoil on that 
and no other score ? " answered Conrade ; " and dost thou 
impute to a prince and an ally a crime, which, after all, 
was probably committed by some paltry felon for the sake 
of the gold thread ? Or wouldst thou now impeach a 
confederate on the credit of a dog ? " 

By this time the alarm was becoming general, so that 
Philip of France interposed. 

" Princes and nobles," he said, " you speak in presence 
of those whose swords will soon be at the throats of each 
other, if they hear their leaders at such terms together. 
In the name of Heaven, let us draw off, each his own 
Vroops, into their separate quarters, and ourselves meet 
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an hour hence in the Pavilion of Council, to take some 
order in this new state of confusion." 

" Content," said Eang Richard, " though I should have 
liked to have interrogated that caitLOP while his gaj doub- 
let was yet besmirched with sand — But the pleasure of 
France shall be ours in this matter." 

The leaders separated as was proposed, each prince 
placing himself at the head of his own forces ; and then 
was heard on * all sides the crying of war-cries, and the 
sounding of gathering-notes upon bugles and trumpets, by 
which the different stragglers were summoned to their 
prince's banner ; and the troops were shortly seen in mo- 
tion, each taking different routes through the camp to their 
own quarters. But although any immediate act of vio- 
lence was thus prevented, yet the accident which had 
taken place dwelt on every mind ; and those foreigners, 
who had that morning hailed Richard as the worthiest to 
lead their army, now resumed their prejudices against his 
pride and intolerance, while the English, conceiving the 
honoitr of their country connected with the quan-el, of 
which various reports had gone about, considered the na- 
tives of other countries jealous of the fame of England 
i^nd her King, and disposed to undermine it by the mean- 
est arts of intrigue. Many and various were the rumours 
spread upon the occasion, and there was one which averred 
that the Queen and her ladies had been much alarmed by 
the tumult, and that one of them had swooned. 

The Council assembled at the appointed hour. Con- 
rade had in the meanwhile laid aside his dishonoured 
dress, and with it the shame and confusion which, in spite 
of his talents and promptitude, had at first overwhelmed 
him, owing to the strangeness of the accident, and sudden- 
ness of the accusation. He was now robed like a prince, 
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and entered the council-chamber attended by the Arch- 
duke of Austria, the Grand Masters both of the Temple 
and of the Order of Saiut John, and several other poten- 
tates, who made a show of supporting him and defending 
Lis cause, chiefly perhaps from political motives, or be-, 
cause they themselves nourished a personal enmity against 
Richard. • - 

This appearance of union in favour of Conrade was far 
from influencing the King of England. He entered the 
Council with his usual indiflTerence of manner, and in the 
same dress in which he had just alighted from horseback. 
He cast a careless and somewhat scornful glance on the 
leaders, who had with studied aflTectation arranged them- 
selves around CJonrade, as if owning his cause, and in the 
most direct terms charged Conrade of Montserrat with 
having stolen the Banner of England, and wounded the 
faithful animal who stood in its defence. 

Conrade arose boldly to answer, and in despite, as 
he expressed himself, of man and brute, king or dog, 
avouched his innocence of the crime charged. 

" Brother of England," said Philip, who willingly as- 
sumed the character of moderator of the assembly, * this 
is an unusual impeachment. We do not hear you avouch 
your own knowledge of this matter, farther than your 
belief resting upon the demeanour of this hound towards 
the Marquis of Montserrat. Surely the word of a knight 
and a prince should bear him out against the barking of a 
cur?" 

" Royal brother," returned Richard, " recollect that the 
Almighty, who gave the dog to be companion of our 
pleasures and our toils, hath invested him with a nature 
noble and incapable of deceit. He forgets neither friend 
nor foe — remembers, and with accuracy, both benefit and 
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injury. He hath a share of man's intelligence, but no 
share of man's falsehood. You may bribe a eoldier to 
slay a man with his sword, or a witness to take life bj 
false accusation ; but you cannot make a hound tear bis 
benefactor — ^he is the friend of man, save when man justly 
incurs his enmity. Dress yonder Marquis in what pea- 
cock-robes you will — disguise his appearance — alter his 
complexion with drugs and washes — hide him amidst an 
hundred men — I will yet pawn my sceptre that the hound 
detects him, and expresses his resentment, as you have 
this day beheld. This is no new incident, although a 
strange one. Murderers and robbers have been, ere now, 
convicted, and suffered death under such evidence, and 
men have said that the finger of God was in it. In thine 
own land, royal brother, and upon such an occasion, the 
matter was tried by a solemn duel betwixt the man and 
the dog, as appellant and defendant in a challenge of 
murder. The dog was victorious, the man was punished, 
and the crime was confessed. Credit me, royal brother, 
that hidden crimes have often been brought to light by the 
testimony even of inanimate substances, not to mention 
animals far inferior in instinctive sagacity to the dog, who 
is the friend and companion of our race." 

" Such a duel there hath indeed been, royal brother," 
answered Philip, " and that in the reign of one of our 
predecessors, to whom God be gracious. Bat it was in 
the olden time, nor can we hold it a precedent fitting for 
this occasion. The defendant in that case was a private 
gentleman, of small rank or respect ; his offensive weapons 
were only a club, his defensive a leathern jerkin. But 
we cannot degrade a prince to the disgrace of using such 
rude arms, or to the ignominy of such a combat." 

" I never meant thSit you should," said King Richard ; 
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^ it were foul play to hazard the good hound's life tigainst 
that of such a double-faced traitor as this Conrade hath 
proved himself. But there lies our own glove — we ap- 
peal him to the combat in respect of the evidence we 
brought forth against him — A king, at least, is more than 
the mate of a marquis." 

Conrade made no hasty effort to seize on the pledge 
which Richard cast into the middle of the assembly, and 
King Philip had time to reply, ere the Marquis made a 
motion to lift the glove. 

" A king/' said he of France, " is as much more than 
a match for the Marquis Conrade, as a dog would be less. 
Royal Richard, this cannot be permitted. You are the 
leader of our expedition — ^the sword and buckler of 
Christendom." 

" I protest against such a combat," said tMfe Venetian 
proveditore, " until the King of England shall have re- 
paid the fifty thousand bezants which he is indebted to 
the republic. It is enough to be threatened with loss 
of our debt, should our debtor fall by the hands of the 
pagans, without the additional risk of his being slain 
in brawls amongst Christians, concerning dogs and 
banners." 

" And I," said William with the Long Sword, "Earl of 
Salisbury, " protest in my turn against my royal brother 
perilling his life, which is the property of the people of 
England, in such a cause. — Here, noble brother, receive 
back your glove, and think only as if the wind had blown 
it from your hand. Mine shall lie in its stead. A king's 
son, though with the bar sinister on his shield, is at least 
a match for this marmozet of a Marquis." 

** Princes and nobles," said Conrade, " I will not accept 
of King Richard's defiance. He hath been chosen our 
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leader*against the Saracens, and if his conscience can 
answer the accusation of provoking an ally to the field on 
a quarrel so frivolous, miiie, at least, cannot endure the 
reproach of accepting it. But touching his bastard 
brother, William' of Woodstock, or against any other 
who shall adopt, or shall dare to stand godfather to this 
most false charge, I will defend my honour in the lists, 
and prove whosoever impeaches it a false liar." 

" The Marquis of Montserrat," said the Archbishop of 
Tyre, " hath spoken like a wise and moderate gentleman ; 
and methinks this controversy might, without dishonour 
to any party, end at this point." 

" Methinks it might so terminate," said the King of 
France, " provided Kling Richard will recall his accusa- 
tion, as made upon over slight grounds." 

"Philip^of France," answered Coeur de Lion, "my 
words shall never do my thoughts so much injury. I 
have charged yonder Conrade as a thief, who, under 
cloud of night, stole from its place the emblem of Eng- 
land's dignity. I still believe and charge him to be such ; 
and when a day is appointed for the combat, doubt not 
that, since Conrade declines to meet us in person, I will 
find a champion to appear in support of my challenge ; 
for thou, William, must not thrust thy long sword into 
this quarrel without our special license." 

" Since my rank makes me arbiter in this most un- 
happy matter," said Philip of France, 'tl appoint the 
fifth day from hence for the decision thereof, by way of 
combat, according to knightly usage — Richard, King of 
England, to appear by his champion as appellant, and 
Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat, in his own person as 
defendant. Yet I own, I know not where to find neu- 
tral ground where such a quarrel may be fought out ; fop 
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it must not be in the neighbourhood of this camp, where 
the soldiers would make faction on the different sides.** 

" It were well,*' said Richard, " to apply to the gener- 
osity of the royal Saladin, since, heathen as he is, I have 
never known knight more fulfilled of nobleness, or to 
whose good faith we may so peremptorily intrust our- 
selves. I speak thus for those who may be doubtful of 
mishap — for myself, wherever I see my foe, I make that 
spot my battle-ground." 

"Be it 80," said Philip; "we will make this matter 
known to Saladin, although it be showing to an enemy 
the unhappy spirit of discord which we would willingly 
hide from even ourselves, were it possible. Meanwhile, I 
dismiss this assembly, and charge you all, as Christian men 
and noble knights, that ye let this unhappy feud breed no 
farther brawling in the camp, but regard if as a thing 
solemnly referred to the judgment of God, to whom each 
of you should pray that he will dispose of victory in the 
combat according to the truth of the quarrel ; and there- 
with may His will be done ! " 

"Amen, Ampnl" was answered on all sides; while 
the Templar whispered the Marquis, " Conrade, wilt thou 
not add a petition to be delivered from the power of the 
dog, as the Psalmist hath it ? " 

" Peace, thou ! " replied the Marquis ; " there is 

a revealing demon abroad, which may report, amongst 
other tidings, how far thou dost carry the motto of the 
order — Feriatur Leo^ 

" Thou wilt stand the brunt of challenge ? " said the 
Templar. 

" Doubt me not," said Conrade. " I would not, indeed, 
have wiUingly met the iron arm of Richard himself, and 
I shame not to confess that I rejoice to be free of his en- 
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counter. But, from his bastard brother downward, the 
man breathes not in his ranks whom I fear to meet." 

" It is well you are so confident," continued the Tem- 
plar ; " and in that case, the fangs of yonder hound have 
done more to dissolve this league of princes, than either 
thy devices, or the dagger of the Charegite. Seest thou 
how, under a brow studiously overclouded, Philip cannot 
conceal the satisfaction which he feels at the prospect of 
release from the alliance which sat so heavy on him? 
Mark how Henry of Champagne smiles to himself, like 
a sparkling goblet of his own wine — and see the chuckling 
delight of Austria, who thinks his quarrel is about to be 
avenged, without risk or trouble of his own. Hush, he 
approaches — A most grievous chance, most royal Austria, 
that these breaches in the walls of our Zion " 

" If thou meanest this Crusade," replied the Duke, " I 
would it were crumbled to pieces, and each were safe at 
home ! — ^I speak this in confidence." 

" But," said the Marquis of Montserrat, " to think this 
disunion should be made by the hands of King Richard, 
for whose pleasure we have be^n contented to endure so 
much, and to whom we have been as submissive as slaves 
to a master, in hopes that he would use his valour 
against our enemies, instead of exercising it upon our 
friends ! " 

"I see not that he is so much more valorous than 
others," said the Archduke. " I believe, had the noble 
Marquis met him in the lists he would have had the bet- 
ter ; for though the islander deals heavy blows with the 
pole-axe, he is not so very dexterous with the lance. I 
should have cared little to have met him myself on our 
old quarrel, had the weal of Christendom permitted to 
sovereign princes to breathe themselves in the lists 
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And if thoa desirest it, noble Marquis, I will mjself be 
jour godfather in this combat." 

^And I also," said the Grand Master. 

^ Come, then, and take jour nooning in our tent, noble 
sirs," said the Duke, ^ and we'll speak of this business, 
over some right nterenstein" 

Thej entered together accordingly. 

^ What said our patron and these great folks together ? " 
said Jonas Schwanker to his companion, the tpruch" 
spteeher^ who had used the freedom to press nigh to his 
master when the council was dismissed, while the jester 
waited at a more respectful distance. 

" Servant of FoDy," said the spmch'Sprecfier^ " mod- 
erate thy curiosity — ^it beseems not that I should teU to 
thee the counsels of our master." 

^Man of Wisdom, you mistake," answered Jonas; 
^ we are both the constant attendants on our patron, and 
it concerns us alike to know whether thou or I — ^Wisdom 
or Folly, have the deeper interest in him." 

"He told to the Marquis," answered the spruch- 
sprecker, ^ and to the Grand Master, that he was aweary 
of these wars, and would be glad he was safe at home." 

" That is a drawn cast, and counts for nothing in the 
game," said the jester ; '^ it was most wise to think thus, 
but great folly to tell it to others — proceed." 

" Ha, hem ! " said the spruchsprecher ; " he next said 
to them, that Richard was not more valorous than others, 
or over dexterous in the tilt-yard." 

" Woodcock of my side," said Schwanker ; " this was 
egregious folly. What next ? " 

" Nay, I am something oblivious," replied the man of 
wisdom, — " he invited them to a goblet of nierenstem" 

" That hath a show of wisdom in it," said Jonas, " thou 
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maj'st mark it to thy credit in the meantime ; but an he 
drink too much, as is most likely, I will have it pass to 
mine. Any thing more ? " 

" Nothing worth memory," answered the orator, ** only 
he wished he had taken the occasion to meet Richard in 
the lists." 

" Out upon it— out upon it ! " said Jonas — ^^ this is such 
dotage of folly, that I am wellnigh ashamed of winning 
the game by it — Ne'ertheless, fool as he is, we will follow* 
him, most sage spruch^precheTf and have our share of 
the wine of nierenstein/' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Tet thb InoomMautj it indi, 

Ab thon, too, Shalt ftdon ; 
I oonld not lore thee, lore, lo niiiehi 

Loved I not honour mort. 

MoHTBOO*! Iions. 

When King Richard returned to his tent, he com« 
xnanded the Nubian to be brought before him. He 
entered with his usual ceremonial reverence, and having 
prostrated himself, remained standing before the King, in 
the attitude of a slave awaiting the orders of his master. 
It was perhaps well for him, that the preservation of his 
character required his ejes to be fixed on the ground, 
since the keen glance with which Richard for some time 
surveyed him in silence, would, if fully encountered, 
have been difficult to sustain. 

" Thou canst well of wood-craft," said the King, after 
a pause, " and hast started thy game and brought him to 
bay, as ably as if Tristrem himself had taught thee.* 
But this is not all — ^he must be brought down at force, I 
myself would have liked to have leveUed my hunting- 

* A nniversal traditioA, ascribed to Sir Tristrem, famous for his 
love of the fair Qneen Yseult— the laws concerning the practice of 
woodcraft, or venerie, as it was called, being those that related to the 
roles of the chase, were deemed of much consequence during the 
middle ages. 
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spear at him. There are, it seems, respects which 
prevent this. Thou art about to return to the camp of 
the Soldan, bearing a letter, requiring of his courtesy to 
appoint neutral ground for the deed of chivalry, and, 
should it consist with his pleasure, to concur with us in 
witnessing it. Now, speaking conjecturaUj, we think 
thou might'st find in that camp some cavalier, who, for 
the love of truth, and his own augmentation of honour, 
will do battle with this same traitor of Montserrat." 

The Nubian raised his eyes and fixed them on the 
King, with a look of eager ardour ; then raised them to 
Heaven with such solemn gratitude, that the water soon 
glistened in them — then bent his head, as affirming what 
Richard desired, and resumed his usual posture of sub- 
missive attention. 

" It is well," said the King ; " and I see thy desire to 
oblige me in this matter. And herein, I mast needs say, 
lies the excellence of such a servant as thou, who hast 
not speech either to debate our purpose, or to require ex- 
planation of what we have determined. An English 
serving-man, in thy place, had given me his dogged 
advice to trust the combat with some good lance of 
my household, who, from my brother Longsword down- 
wards, are all on fire to do battle in my cause ; and a 
chattering Frenchman had made a thousand attempts to 
discover wherefore I look for a champion from the camp 
of the infidels. But thou, my silent agent, canst do mine 
errand without questioning or comprehending it; with 
thee, to hear is to obey.*' 

A bend of the body, and a genufiection, were the 
appropriate answer of the Ethiopian to these observa- 
tions. 

"And now to another point," said the King, and speak- 
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iag snddenly and rapidly, — " HaTe jon yet seen Edith 
Plantagenet?" 

The mute looked up as in the act of being about to 
speak, — nay, his lips had begun to utter a distinct nega- 
tive, — when the abortive attempt died away in the im- 
perfect murmurs of the dumb. 

"Why, lo you there!" said the King. "The very 
sound of the name of a royal maiden, q£ beauty so sur- 
passing as that of our lovely cousin, seems to have power 
enough wellnigh to make the dumb speak. What 
miracles then might her eye work upon such a subject ! 
I will make the experiment, friend slave. Thou shalt 
see this choice beauty of oar court, and do the errand of 
the princely Soldan." 

Again a joyful glance — again a genuflection — but, as 
he arose, the King laid his hand heavOy on his shoulder, 
and proceeded with stem gravity thus. — " Let me in one 
thing warn you, my sable envoy. Even if thou shouldst 
fetl that the kindly influence of her, whom thou art soon 
to behold, should loosen the bonds of thy tongue, pres- 
ently imprisoned, as the good Soldan expresses it, within 
the ivory walls of its castle, beware how thou changest 
thy taciturn character, or speakest a word in her presence, 
even if thy powers of utterance were to be miraculously 
restored. Believe me, that I should have thy tongue ex- 
tracted by the roots, and its ivory palace, that is, I 
presume, its range of teeth, drawn out one by one. 
Wherefore, be wise and silent still." 

The Nubian, so soon as the King had removed his 
heavy grasp from his shoulder, bent his head, and laid his 
hand on his lips, in tdken of silent obedience. 

But Richard again laid his hand on him more gently, 
Hnd added, " This behest we lay on thee as on a slave. 
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Wert thou knight and gentleman, we would require thine 
honour in pledge of thj silence, which is one especial 
condition of our present trust." 

The Ethiopian raised his hodj proudly, looked full at 
the King, and laid his right hand on his heart. 

Eichard then summoned his chamberlain. 

" Go, Neville," he said, " with this slave, to the tent of 
our royal consort, and say it is our pleasure that he have 
an audience — a private audience— -of our cousin Edith. 
He is charged with a commission to her. Thou canst 
show him the way also, in case be requires thy guidance, 
though thou may'st have observed it is wonderful how 
familiar he already seems to be with the purlieus of our 
camp. — ^And thou, too, friend Ethiop," the King con- 
tinued, " what thou dost, do quickly, and return hither 
within the half hour." 

" I stand discovered," thought the seeming Nubian, as, 
with downcast looks and folded arms, he followed the 
hasty stride of Neville towards the tent of Queen Beren- 
garia. — " I stand undoubtedly discovered and unfolded to 
King Eichard ; yet I cannot perceive that his resentment 
is hot against me. If I understand his words, and surely 
it IS impossible to misinterpret them, he gives me a noble 
chance of redeeming my honour upon the crest of this 
false Marquis, whose guilt I read in his craven eye and 
quivering lip, when the charge was made against him.— 
Eoswal, faithfully hast thou served thy master, and most 
dearly shall thy wrong be avenged ! — But what is the 
meaning of my present permission to look upon her, 
whom I had despaired ever to see again ? — And why, or 
how, can the royal Plantagenet consent that I should see 
his divine kinswoman, either as the messenger of the 
heathen Saladin, or as the guilty exile whom he so lately 
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expelled from his camp — his audacious avowal of the 
affection which is his pride, heing the greatest enhance- 
ment of his guilt ? That Richard should consent to her 
receiving a letter from an infidel loVer, by the hands of 
one of such disproportioned rank, are either of them cir- 
cumstances equally incredible, and, at the same time, in- 
consistent with each other. But Richard, when unmoved 
by his heady passions, is liberal, generous, and truly 
noble, and as such I will deal with him, and act according 
to his instructions, direct or implied, seeking to know no 
more than may gradually unfold itself without my offi- 
cious inquiry. To him who has given me so brave an 
opportunity to vindicate my tarnished honour, I owe 
acquiescence and obedience, and painful as it may be, the 
debt shall be paid. And yet,*' thus the proud swelling 
of his heart farther suggested, — " Coeur de Lion, as he is 
called, might have measured the feelings of others by his 
own. / urge an address to his kinswoman I I, who 
never spoke word to her when I took a royal prize from 
her hand — when I was accounted not the lowest in feats 
of chivalry among the defenders of the Cross I / ap- 
proach her when in a base disguise, and in a servile habit 
— and, alas I when my actual condition is that of a slave, 
with a spot of dishonour on that which was once my 
shield I / do this I He little knows me. Yet I thank 
him for the opportunity which may make us all better 
acquainted with each other." 

As he arrived at this conclusion, they paused before 
the entrance of the Queen's pavilion. 

They were of course admitted by the guards, and 
Neville, leaving the Nubian in a small apartment, or 
antechamber, which was but too well remembered by 
him, passed into that which was used as the Queen's 
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presence-cbamber. He communicated his royal master's 
pleasure in a low and respectful tone of voice, very 
different from the bluntness of Thomas de Vaux, to 
whom Eichard was every thing, and the rest of the 
court, including Berengaria herself, was nothing. A 
burst of laughter followed the communicadon of his 
errand. 

" And what like is the Nubian slave, who comes am- 
bassador on such an errand from the Soldan ? — a Negro, 
De Neville, is he not ? " said a female voice easily recog- 
nised for that of Berengaria. " A Negro, is he not, De 
Neville, with black skin, a head curled like a ram's, a flat 
nose, and blubber lips — ^ha, worthy Sir Henry ? '* 

"Let not your Grace foi^et the shin-bones," said 
another voice, '^ bent outwards like the edge of a -Saracen 
scimitar." 

" Kather like the bow of a Cupid, since he comes upon 
a lover's errand," said the Queen. " Gentle Neville, thou 
art ever prompt to pleasure us poor women, who have so 
little to pass away our idle moments* We must see this 
messenger of love. Turks and Moors have I seen many, 
but Negro never." 

" I am created to obey your Grace's commands, so you 
will bear me out with my sovereign for doing so," an- 
swered the debonair knight. " Yet, let me assure your 
Grace, you will see somewhat different from what you 
expect." 

" So much the better — ^uglier yet than our imaginations 
can fancy, yet the chosen love-messenger of this gallant 
Soldan ! " 

" Gracious madam," said the Lady Calista, " may I im- 
plore you would permit the good knight to carry this 
messengei straight to the Lady Edith, to whom his cro* 
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dentials are addressed ? We have already escaped hardly 
for such a frolic'* 

" Escaped ? " — ^repeated Uie Queen, scomfuUj. " Yet 
thou majst be right, Calista, in thy caution — let this Nu- 
bian, as thpu callest him, first do his errand to our cousin 
— Besides, he is mute too — ^is he not ? " 

^ He is, gracious madam," answered the knight. 

" Boyal sport have these Eastern ladies," said Beren- 
garia, ^attended by those before whom they may say 
anything, yet who can report nothing. Whereas, in our 
camp, as the Prelate of St. Jude's is wont to say, a bird 
of the air will carry the matter." 

" Because," said De Neville, ^ your Grace forgets that 
you speak within canvas walls." 

The voices sunk on this observation, and after a little 
whispering, the English knight again returned to the 
Ethiopian, and made him a sign to follow. He did so, 
and Neville conducted him to a pavilion, pitched some- 
what apart from that of the Queen, for the accommoda- 
tion, it seemed, of the Lady Edith and her attendants. 
One of her Coptic maidens received the message commu- 
nicated by Sir Henry Neville, and, in the space of a very 
few nunutes, the Nubian was ushered into Edith's pres- 
ence, while Neville was left on the outside of the tent. 
The slave who introduced him withdrew on a signal from 
her mistress, and it was with humiliation, not of the pos-^ 
tare only, but of the very inmost soul, that the unfortu- 
nate knight, thus strangely disguised, threw himself on 
one knee, with looks bent on the ground, and arms folded 
on his bosom, like a criminal who expects his doom. 
Edith was clad in the same manner as when she received 
jBQng Richard, her long transparent dark veil hanging 
around her like the shade of a summer night on a beau^ 
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tiful landscape, disguising and rendering obscure the 
beauties which it could not hide. She held in her hand 
a silver lamp, fed with some aromatic spirit, which burned 
with unusual brightness. 

When Edith came within a step of the kneeling and 
motionless slave, she held the light towards his face, as if 
to peruse his features more attentively, then turned from 
him, and placed her lamp so as to throw the shadow of 
his face in profile upon the curtain which hung beside. 
She at length spoke in a voice composed, yet deeply sor- 
rowful. 

"Is it you? — Is it indeed you, brave Eiiight of the 
Leopard — gallant Sir Kenneth of Scotland — ^is it indeed 
you ? — thus servilely disguised — ^thus surrounded by an 
hundred dangers ? " 

At hearing the tones of his lady's voice thus unexpect- 
edly addressed to him, and in a tone of compassion ap- 
proaching to tenderness, a corresponding reply rushed to 
the knight's lips, and scarce could Richard's commands 
and his own promised silence, prevent his answering, that 
the sight he saw, the sounds he just heard, were sufficient 
to recompense the slavery of a life, and dangers which 
threatened that life every hour. He did recollect him- 
self, however, and a deep and impassioned sigh was his 
only reply to the high-bom Edith's question. 

"I see — I know I have guessed right" — continued 
Edith. " I marked you from your first appearance near 
the platform on which I stood with the Queen. I knew, 
too, your valiant hound. She is no true lady, and is 
unworthy of the service of such a knight as thou art, 
from whom disguises of dress or hue could conceal a 
faithful servant. Speak, then, without fear to Edith 
Plantagenet She knows how to grace in adversity the 
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good knight who served, honoured, and did deeds of arms 
in her name, when fortune befriended him. — Still silent ! 
Is it fear or shame that keeps thee so ? Fear should be 
unknown to thee ; and for shame, let it remain with those 
who have* wronged thee." 

The knight, in despair at being obliged to play the 
mute in an interview so interesting, could only express 
his mortification bj sighing deeply, and laying his finger 
upon his lips. Edith stepped back, as if somewhat dis- 



'^ What ! " she said, '' the Asiatic mute in very deed, as 
well as in attire ? This I looked not for — Or thou ma/st 
scorn me, perhaps, for thus boldly acknowledging that I 
have heedfuUy observed the homage thou hast paid me ? 
Hold no unworthy thoughts of Edith on that account. 
She knows well the bounds which reserve and modesty 
prescribe to high-bom maidens, and she knows when and 
how far they should give place to gratitude — to a sincere 
desire that it were in her power to repay services and 
repair injuries, arising from the devotion which a good 
knight bore towards her, — Why fold thy hands tt^ether, 
and wring them with so much passion ? — Can it be," she 
added, shrinking back at the idea — ^**that their cruelty 
has actually deprived thee of speech ? Thou shakest thy 
head. Be it a spell — be it obstinacy, I question thee no 
farther, but leave thee to do thine errand after thine own 
fashion. I also can be mute." 

The disguised knight made an action as if at once la- 
menting his own condition, and deprecating her displeas- 
ure, while at the same time he presented to her, wrapped, 
as usual, in fine silk and cloth of gold, the letter of the 
Soldan. She took jt, surveyed it carelessly, then laid it 
aside, and bending her eyes once more on the knight, she 
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said in a low tone^-^ Not «Tcn a word to do tyBe emad 
tome?" 

He pressed both his hands to his brow, as if to iDtimato 
the pain which he feh at being unaUe to obey her ; but 
she turned from him in anger. 

"Begone!" she said. "I have spoken enough — ^too 
much — to one who will not waste on me a word in replj* 
Begone ! — ^and say if I have wronged thee, I have done 
penance ; fcnr if I have beai the unhappy means c£ drag* 
giog thee down from a station of honour, I have, in this 
interview, forgotten my own worth, Sand loweml myself 
in thy eyes and m iny own.** 

She covered her eyes with her hand, and seaned deeply 
agitated. Sir Kenneth would have approached, but she 
waved him back. 

" Stand off! thou whose soul Heaven hath suited to its 
new station ! Aught less dull and fearful than a slavish 
mute had spoken a word of gratitude, were it but to rec- 
oncile me to my own degradation. Why pause you ? — 
begone ! " 

The disguised knight almost invduntarHy looked to- 
wards the letter as an apology for protracting his stay. 
She snatehed it up, saying in a tone of irony and con- 
tempt, "I had forgotten — the dutifhl slave waits an an- 
swer to his message.-^—How's this-— from the Soldan ! " 

She hastily ran over the contents, which were ex^pressed 
both in Arabic and French, and when she had done, she 
laughed in bitter anger. 

" Now this passes imagination ! ^ she said ; " no jong- 
leur can show so deft a transmutation ! His legerdemain 
can transform zeohins and bezants into doits and mara- 
vedies ; but can his art convert a Christian knight, ^ver 
esteemed among the bravest of the Holy Crusade, int^ 
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the dast-kissiiig slave of a heathen Soldan — ^the bearer 
of a Pajnim's insolent proposals to a Christian maiden — 
nay, forgetting the laws of honourable chivalry as well as 
of religion ? But it avails not talking to the willing slave 
of a heathen hound. Tell your master, when his scourge 
shall have found thee a tongue, that which thou hast seen 
me do." — So saying, she threw the Soldan's letter on the 
ground, and placed her foot upon it — ^ And say to him, 
that Edith Plantagenet scorns the homage of an unchris- 
tened Pagan." • 

With these words she was about to shoot from the 
knight, when, kneeling at her feet in bitter agony, he ven- 
tured to lay his hand upon her robe, and oppose her 
departure. 

^ Heard'st thou not what I saad, dull slavie ? " she said, 
turning- short round on him, and speaking with emphasis ; 
^ tell the heathen Soldan, tbiy master, that I scorn his suit 
as much as I despise the prostration of a worthless rene- 
gade to religion and chivalry — ^to God and to his lady ! " 

So saying, she burst from him, tore her garment from 
his grasp, and left the tent. 

The voice of Neville, at the same time, summoned him 
from without Exhausted and Stupefied by the distress 
he had undei^mie during this interview from which he 
could only have extricated himself by breach of the en- 
gagement which he had formed with King Richard, the 
unfortunate knight staggered rather than walked after the 
English baron, till they readied the royal pavilion, before 
which a party of horsemen had just dismounted. There 
was light and motion within the tent, and when Neville 
entered with his disguised attendant, they found the king, 
with several of his nobility, engaged in welcoming those 
who were newly «mved. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

^ The tean I shed miuit eTer fsill! 
I weep not for an absent swain, 
Tor time may happier hours recall, 
And parted loyers meet again. 

" I weep not for the silent dead, 
Their pains are past, their sorrows o'er, 
And those that loved their steps most tread. 
When death shall join to part no more.'* 

Bat worse than absence, worse tlian death, 
She wept her loyer^s sullied &me, 
And, fired wfth all the pride of birth, 
She wept a soldier's iqjured name 

BAILA.D. 

The frank and bold voice of Richard was heard in 
joyous gratulation. 

" Thomas de Vaux I stout Tom of the Gills I by the 
head of King Henry, thou art welcome to me as ever 
was flask of wine to a joDy toper I I should scarce have 
known how to order my battle array, unless I bad thy 
bulky form in mine eye as a landmark to form my ranks 
upon. We shall have blows anon, Thomas, if the saints 
be gracious to us ; and had we fought in thine absence, 
I would have looked to hear of thy being found hanging 
upon an elder-tree." 

" I should have borne my disappointment with more 
Christian patience, I trust," said Thomas de VauXy *' tlum 
to have died the death of an apostate. But I thank your 
Grace for my welcome, which is the more generous, as it 
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respects a banquet of blows, of which, saviog your pleas- 
ure, you are ever too apt to engross the larger share; 
but here have I brought one, to whom your Grace will, 
I •know, give a yet warmer welcome." 

The person who now stepped forward to make obeir 
sance to Richard, was a young man of low stature and 
slight form. His dress was as modest as his figure was un- 
impressive, but he bore on his bonnet a gold buckle, with 
a gem, the lustre of which could only be n vailed by the 
bnlliancy of the eye which the bonnet shaded. It was the 
only striking feature in his countenance ; but when once 
noticed, it uniformly made a strong impression on the 
spectator. About his neck there hung in a scarf of sky- 
blue silk a wrest, as it was called, — that is, the key with 
which a harp is tuned, and which was of solid gold. 

This personage would have kneeled reverently to Rich- 
ard, but the monarch raised him in joyful haste, pressed 
him to his bosom warmly, and kissed him on either side 
of the face. 

" Blondel de Nesle I " he exclaimed joyfully — ^^ wel- 
come from Cyprus, my king of minstrels ! — welcome to 
the King of England, who rates not his own dignity more 
highly than he does thine. I have been sick, man, and, 
by my soul, I believe it was for lack of thee ; for, were 
I half way to the gate of Heaven, methinks thy strains 
could call me back. — And what news, my gentle master, 
from the land of the lyre ? Any thing fresh from the 
trouveurs of Provence ? — any thing from the minstrels 
of merry Normandy ? — above all, hast thou thyself been 
busy ? — ^But I need not ask thee — thou canst not be idle, 
if thou wouldst — ^thy noble qualities are like a fire burn- 
ing within, and compel thee to pour thyself out in music 
and song." 
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^ Something I have learned, and something I have 
done, noble King," answered the celebrated Blondel, witli 
a retiring modesty, which all Richard's enthusiastic ad- 
miration of his skill had been unable to banish* 

" We will hear thee, man — we will hear thee instantly," 
said the King ; — then touching Blondel's shoulder kindlj^, 
be added, '^ that is, if thou art not &tigued with thy jouiv 
ncy ; for I would sooner ride my best horse to deaths than 
injure a note of thy voice." 

** My voice is, as ever, at the service of my royal pat- 
ron," said Blondel ; " but your Majesty," he added, look- 
ing at some papers on the table, ^' seems more importantly 
engaged, and the hour waxes late." 

" Not a whit, man, not a whit, my dearest ElondeL I 
did but sketch an array of battle against the Saracens, a 
thing of a moment — almost as soon done as the routing 
of them." 

" Methinks, however," said Thomas de Vaux, " it were 
not unfit to inquire what soldiers your Grace bath to 
array. I bring reports on that subject from Ascalon-" 

" Thou art a mule, Thomas," said the King — " a very 
mule for dulness and obstinacy 1 — Come, nobles — a hall 
— a hall I— range ye around him — Give Blondel the 
tabouret — ^Where is his harp-bearer? — or, soft— lend him 
my harp, his own may be damaged by the journey.'* 

"I would your Grace would take my report/' said 
Thomas de Vaux. " I have ridden far, and have more 
list to my bed than to have my ears tickled." 

" Thy ears tickled ! " said the King ; " that must be 
with a woodcock's feather, and not with sweet sounds* 
Hark thee, Thomas, do thine ears know the singing of 
Blondel from the braying of an ass ? " • 

" In faith, my liege," repUed Thomas, " I cannot well 
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Bay ; but setting Blondel out of the question, who is a 
bom gentleman, and doubtless of high acquirements, I 
shall never, for the sake of your Grace's question, look 
on a minstrel, but I shall think upon an ass." 

" And might not your manners," said Richard, " have 
excepted me, who am a gentleman bom as well as Blon- 
del, and, like him, a guild-brother of the Joyeuse science ? *• 

" Tour Grace should remember," said De Vaux, smil- 
ing, '' that 'tis useless asking for manners from a mule." 

" Most truly spoken," said the King ; " and an ill-con- 
ditioned animal thou art — ^But come hither, master mule, 
and be unloaded, that thou may^st get thee to thy litter, 
without any music being wasted on thee. — ^Meantime, do 
thou, good brother of Ssdisbury, go to our consort's tent, 
and tell her that Blondel has arrived, with his budget 
fraught with the newest minstrelsy— Bid her come hither 
instantly, and do thou escort her, and see that our cousin, 
Edith Flantagenet, remain not behind." 

His eye then rested for a moment on the Nubian, with 
that expression of doubtful meaning, which his counte- 
nance usually displayed when he looked at him. 

"Ha, our silent and secret messenger returned? — 
Stand up, slave, behind the back of De Neville, and thou 
shalt hear presently sounds which wiU make thee bless 
God that he afflicted thee rather with dumbness than 
deafness." 

So saying, he turned from the rest of the company 
towards De Vaux, and plunged instantly into the mili- 
tary details which that baron laid before him. 

About the time that the Lord of Gilsland had finished 
his audience, a messenger announced that the Queen and 
her attendants were approaching the royal tent. — "A 
6ask of wine, ho I " said the King ; << of old King Isaac's 
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long-saved Cyprus, which we won when we stormed * 
Famagosta — fill to the stout Loi*d of Gilsland, gentles — ^a 
more careful and faithful servant never had any prince." 

"I am glad," said Thomas de Vaux, " that your Grace 
finds the mule a useful slave, though his voice be less 
musical than horse-hair or wire." 

"What, thou canst not yet digest that quip of the 
mule ? " said Richard. " Wash it down with a brimming 
fiagon, man, or thou wilt choke upon it. — Why, so — well 
pulled ! — ^and now I will tell thee, thou art a soldier as 
well as I, and Tire must brook each other's jests in the * 
hall, as each other's blows in the tourney, and love each 
other the harder we hit. By my faith, if thou didst not 
hit me as hard as I did thee in our late encounter, thou 
gavest all thy wit to the thrust. But here lies the dif- 
ference betwixt thee and Blondel. Thou art. but my 
comrade — I might say my pupil — ^in the art of war; 
Blondel is my master in the science of minstrelsy and 
music. To thee I permit the freedom of intimacy — to 
him I must do reverence, as to my superior in his art. 
Come, man, be not peevish, but remain and hear our 
glee." 

"To see your Majesty in such cheerful mood," said 
the Lord of Gilsland, " by my faith, I could remain till 
Blondel had achieved the great Romance of King Arthur, 
which lasts for three days." 

" We will not tax your patience so deeply," said the 
King. " But see, yoader glare of torches without shows 
that our consort approaches — Away to receive her, man, 
and win thyself grace in the brightest eyes of Christen- 
dom. — Nay, never stop to adjust thy cloak. See, thou 
hast let Neville come between the wind and the sails of 
thy galley." 
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*^ He was never before me in the field of battle," said 
De Yaux, not greatly pleased to see himself anticipated 
by the more* active service of the chamberlain. 

" No, neither he nor any one went before thee there, 
my good Tom of the Gills," said the King, " miless it 
was ourself now and then," 

"Ay, my liege," said De Vaux, " and let us do justice 
to the unfortunate ; — ^the unhappy Knight of the Leopard 
hath been before me too, at a season ; for, look you, he 

weighs less on horseback, and so " 

* " Hush ! " said the King, interrupting him in a per- 
emptory tone — "not a word of him," — and instantly 
stepped forward to greet his royal consort; and when 
he had done so, he presented to her Blondel, as king of 
minstrelsy, and his master in the gay science. Beren- 
garia, who well knew that her royal husband's passion for 
poetry and music almost equalled his appetite for warlike 
fame, and that Blondel was his ^especial favourite, took 
anxious care to receive him with all the fiattering distinc- 
tions due to one whom the King delighted to honour. 
Yet it was evident that, though Blondel made suitable 
returns to the compliments showered on him something 
too abundantly by the royal beauty, he owned with deeper 
reverence and more humble gratitude the simpld and 
graceful welcome of Edith, whose kindly greeting ap- 
peared to him, perhaps, sincere in proportion to its brevity 
and simplicity. 

Both the Queen and her royal husband were aware of 
this distinction, and Richard, seeing his consort somewhat 
piqued at the preference assigned to his cousin, by which 
perhaps he himself did not feel much gratiOed, said in 
the hearing of both, — " We minstrels, Berengaria, as 
thou may'st see by the bearing of our master Blondelj 
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pay more reverenoe to a severe judge, like our kins* 
Mroman, than to a kindly partial friend, like thyself, who 
is willing to take our worth upon trust." 

Edith was moved by this sarcasm of her royal kins- 
man, and hesitated not to reply, that, '' to be a harsh and 
severe judge, was not an attribute proper to her alone of 
all the Plantagenets." 

She had perhaps said more, having some touch of the 
temper of that house, which, deriving their name and cog- 
nizance from the lowly broom, (Planta Genista^ assumed 
as an emblem of humility, were perhaps one of the proud-* 
est families that ever ruled in England ; but her eye;, 
when kindling in her reply, suddenly caught those of the 
Nubian, although he endeavoured to conceal himself be- 
hind the nobles who were present, and she sunk upon a 
seat, turning so pale, that the Queen Berengaria deemed 
herself obliged to call for water and essences, and to go 
through the other ceremonies appropriate to a lady's 
swoon. Richard, who better estimated Edith's strength 
of mind, .called to Blondel to assume his seat and com- 
mence his lay, declaring that minstrelsy was worth every 
other recipe to recall a Plantagenet to life. — " Sing us,'* 
he said, " that song of the Bloody Vest, <^ which thou 
didst formerly give me the argument, ere I left Cyprus ; 
thou must be perfect in it by this time, or, as our yeomen 
say, thy bow is broken." 

The anxious eye of the minstrel, however, dwelt on 
Edith, and it was not till he observed her returning colour 
that he obeyed the repeated commands of the King. 
Then, accompanying his voice with the harp, so as to 
grace, but yet not drown, the sense of what he sung, he 
chanted in a sort of recitative, one of those ancient ad- 
ventures of love and knighthood, which were wont of 
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yore to win the public atteDtion. So so<mi as he began 
to prelude, the insignificance of his personal appearance 
seemed to disappear, and his countenance glowed with 
energy and inspiration. His full, manly, mellow voice, 
so absolutely under command of the purest taste, thrilled 
on every ear, and to every heart. Richard, rejoiced as 
after victory, called out the appropriate summons for 
silence, 

Listen, lords, in bower And hall; 

while with the zeal of a patron at once and a pupil, he 
arranged the circle around, and hushed them into silence ; 
and he himself sat down with an air of expectation and 
interest, not altogether unmixed with the gravity of the 
professed critic The courtiers turned their eyes on the 
King, that they might be ready to trace and imitate the 
emotions his features should express, and Thomas de 
Vaux yawned tremendously, as one who submitted un- 
willingly to a wearisome penance. The song of Blondel 
was of course in the Norman language ; but the verses 
which foUowy express its meaning and its manner. 

a:(e sn^o^s reft 

•Twas near the fair city of Benevent, 
When the snn was setting on bough and bent, 
And knights were preparing in bower and tent, 
On the eve of the BaptisVs tournament; 
When in Lincohi green a stripling gent, 
Well seeming a page by a princess sent, 
Wandered the camp, and, still as he went, 
Enquired for the Englishman Thomas k Kent 

Far hath he fared, and farther must fare, 

Till he finds his-pavUion nor stately nor rare,— 

Little save iron and steel was there; 

And, as lacking th# coin to pay annorer*s care, 
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With his sinewy arms to the shoulders bare, 
The good knight with hammer and file did repair 
The mail that to-morrow must see him wear, 
For the honour of Saint John and his lady fair. 

'* Thus speaks my lady/' the page said he, 
And the knight bent lowly both head and knee, 
** She is Benevent's Princess so high in degree. 
And thou art as lowly as knight may well be — 
He that would climb so lofty a tree, 
Or spring such a gulf as divides her from thee. 
Must dare some high deed, by which all men may see 
His ambition is back*d by his hie chivalrie. 

*' Therefore thus speaks my lady," the fair page he said, 
And the knight lowly louted with hand and with head, 
'*Fling aside the good armour in which thou art clad, 
And don thou this weed of her night-gear instead. 
For a hauberk of steel, a kirtle of thread: 
And charge, thus attired, in the tournament dread, 
And fight as thy wont is where most blood is shed. 
And bring honour away, or remain with the dead.** 

Untroubled in his look, and untroubled in his breast. 

The knight the weed hath taken, and reverently hath kiss*d: — 

" Now blessed be the moment, the messenger be blest! 

Much honour*d do I hold me in my lady's high behest; 

And say unto my lady, in this dear night- weed dress* d. 

To the best armed champion I will not veil my crest; 

But if I live and bear me well *tis her turn to take the test.** 

Here, gentles, ends the foremost fytte of the Lay of the Bloody Vest 

" Thou hast changed the measure upon us unawares in 
that last couplet, my Blondel? " said the King. 

" Most true, my -lord,** said Blondel. " I rendered the 
verses from the Italian of an old harper, whom I met in 
Cyprus, and not having had time either to translate it 
accurately, or commit it to memory, I am fain to supply 
gaps in the music and the verse as I can upon the spur 
of the moment, as you see boors mend a quickset fence 
with a faggot" 
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" Nay, on my faith/' said the King, " I like these rat- 
tling rolling Alexandrines — ^methinks they come more 
twangingly off to the masic than that briefer measare." 

" Both are licensed, as is well known to your Grace," 
answered Blondel. 

" They are so, Blondel," said Richard ; " yet methinks 
the scene, where there is like to be fighting, will- go best 
on in these same thundering Alexandrines, which sound 
like the charge of cavalry; while the other measure is 
but like the sidelong amble of a lady's palfrey." 

" It shall be as your Grace pleases," replied Blondel, 
and began again to prelude. 

" Nay, first cherish thy fancy with a cup of fiery Chios 
wine," said the King ; " and hark thee, I would haye thee 
fling away that new-fangled restriction of thine, of termi- 
nating in accurate and similar rhymes. — ^They are a con- 
straint on thy flow of fancy, and make thee resemble a 
man dancing in fetters." 

" The fetters are easily flung off, at least," said Blondel, 
again sweeping his fingers over the strings, as one who 
would rather have played than listened to criticism. 

" But why put them on, man ? " continued the King — 
"Wherefore thrust thy genius into iron bracelets? I 
marvel how you got forward at all — I am sure I should 
not have been able to compose a stanza in yonder ham- 
pered measure." 

Blondel looked down and busied himself with the 
strings of his harp, to hide an involuntary smile which 
crept over his features; but it escaped not Richard's 
observation. 

" By my faith thou laugh'st at me, Blondel," he said ; 
" and, in good truth, every man deserves it, who presumes 
to play the master when he should be the pupil ; but we 
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kings get bad habits of self-opinion.*— Come, on with thy 
lay, dearest Blondel— on after thine own fashion, better 
than aught that we can suggest, though we must needs be 
talking.'' 

Blondel resumed the lay; but, as extemporaneous com- 
position was familiar to him, he fisdled not to comply with 
the Sling's hints, and was perhaps not displeased to show 
with how much ease he could new-model a poem, eyen 
while in the act of recitation. 

C^e SBlooHs Test. 

FTTTE SECOND. 

The Baptist^s fair morrow beheld gallant feats— 

There was winning of honour, and losing of seats — 

There was hewing with falchions, and splintering of staves, 

The victors won glory, the vanquished won graves. 

Oh, many a knight there fought bravely and well, 

Yet one was accounted his peers to excel. 

And 'twas he whose sole armour on body and breast, 

Seemed the weed of a damsel when bonne for her rest. 

There were some dealt him wounds that were bloody and sow, 

But others respected his plight, and forbore. 

" It is some oath of honour," they said, " and 1 trow, 

*Twere unknightly to slay him achieving his vow." 

Then the Prince, for his sake, bade the tournament cease, 

He flung down his warder, the trumpets sung peace ; 

And the judges declare, and competitors yield. 

That the £[night of the Night-gear was first in the field. 

The flBast it was nigh, and the mass it was nigher. 

When before the fair Princess low louted a squire. 

And deliver' d a garment unseemly to view. 

With sword-cut and spear-thrust, all hack'd and pierced through; 

All rent and all tatter'd, all clotted with blood. 

With foam of the horses, with dust, and with mud, 

Not the point of that lady's small finger, I ween. 

Could have rested on spot was unsullied futd clean. 
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** This token my master, Sir Thomas h Kent, 
Restores to the Princess of fair Benevent; 
He^that climbs the tall tree has won right to the finit, 
He that leaps the wide gulf should prevail in his snit; 
Through life's utmost peril the prize I have won. 
And now must the faith of my mistress be shown: 
For she who jSrompts knights on such danger to run, 
Must avouch his true service in front of the sun. 

" I restore," says my master, " the garment I've worn, 

And I claim of the Princess to don it in turn; 

For ita stains and its rents she should prize it the more, 

Since by shame 'tis unsullied, though crimson'd.with gore.'* 

Then deep blush'd the Princess — yet kiss'd she and press'd 

The blood-spotted robes to her lips and her breast. 

** Go tell my true knight, church and chamber shall show, 

If I value the blood on this garment or no." 

And when it was time for the nobles to pass, 
In solemn procession to minster and mass, 
The first walk'd the Princess in purple and pall, 
But the blood-besmear' d night-robe she wore over all; 
And eke, in the hall, where they all sat at dine, 
When she knelt to her father and proffer'd the wine. 
Over all her rich robes and state jewels, she wore 
That wimple unseemly bedabbled with gore. 

Then lords whisper'd ladies, as well you may think, 
And ladies replied, with nod, titter, and wink; 
And the Prince, who in anger and shame had look*d down, 
Tum'd at length to his daughter, and spoke with a frown: 
** Now since thou hast published thy foUy and guilt. 
E'en atone with thy hand for the blood thou hast spflt; 
Yet sore for your boldness you both wiU repent, 
When you wander as exiles from fair Benevent." 

Then out spoke stout Thomas, in hall where he stood, 
Exhausted and feeble, but dauntless of mood: 
" The blood that I lost for this daughter of thine, 
I pour'd forth aM freely as flask gives its' wine; 
And if for my s&ke she brooks penance and blame, 
Do not doubt I wiU save her from suffering and shame; 
And light will she reck of thy princedom and rent. 
When I hail her, in England, the Countess of Kent.'* 
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A marmur of aipplause ran through the assemblj, fol- 
lowing the example of Richard himself, who loaded with 
praises his favourite minstrel, and ended by presentiDg 
him with a ring of considerable value. The Queen 
hastened to distinguish the favourite by a rich bracelet, 
and many of the nobles who were present followed the 
royal example. 

^^Is our cousin Edith/* said the King, ^'become insen- 
sible to the sound of the harp she once loved ? " 

" She thanks Blondel for his lay," replied Edith, " but 
doubly the kindness of the kinsman who suggested it.'* 

"Thou art angry, cousin," said the King; "angry 
because thou hast heard of a woman more waywand than 
thyself. But you escape me not — I will walk a space 
homeward with you towards the Queen's pavilion — we 
must have conference together ere the night has waned 
into morning." 

The Queen and her attendants were now on foot, and 
the other guests withdrew from the royal tent. A frain 
with blazing torches, and an escort of archers, awaited 
Berengaria without the pavilion, and she was soon on her 
way homeward. Richard, as he had proposed, walked 
beside his kinswoman, and compelled her to accept of his 
arm as her support, so that they could speak to each other 
without being overheard. 

"What answer, then, am I to return to the noble 
Soldan?" said Richard. "The Kings and Princes are 
falling from me, Edith — ^this new quarrel hath alienated 
them once more. I would do something for the Holy 
Sepulchre by composition, if not by victory; and the 
chance of my doing this depends, alas ! on the caprice of 
a woman. I would lay my single spear in the rest 
against ten of the best lanoes in Chmt^dom, rather 
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than argue wit6 A wilftit wench, who knows n^ what k 
for her own good. — ^What answer, eoz, am I to i<?rjm to 
the Soldan ? It must be decisive." 

"Tell him/* said Edith, "that the poore&t of the 
Plantagenets will rather wed with misery thaii with mis- 
belief?" 

<' Shall I say with slapery, Edith?" said the King— 
^ Methinks that is nearer thj thoughts.** 

"There is no room," said Edith, "for the fubpicion you 
so grossly insinuate. Slavery of the body might have 
been pitied, but that of the soul is only to be despised* 
Shame to thee, King of merry England. Thou hast 
enthralled both the limbs and the spirit of a knight, once 
scarce less famed than thyself." 

" Should I not prevent my kinswoman fiom drinking 
poison, by sullying the vessel which contained it, if I saw 
no other means of disgusting her with the fatal liquor ? " 
replied the King. 

"It is thyself," answered Edith, "that would press 
me to drink poison, because it is proffered in a golden 
chalice." 

" Edith," said Richard, " I cannot force thy resolution ; 
but beware you shut not the door which Heaven opens. 
The hermit of Engaddi, he whom Popes and Councils 
have regarded as a prophet, hath read in the stars 
that thy marriage shall reconcile me with a powerful 
enemy, and that thy husband shall be Christian, leaving 
thus the fairest ground to hope, that the conversion of the 
Soldan, and the bringing in of the sons of Ishmael to the 
pale of the church, will be the consequence of thy wed- 
ding with Saladin. Come, thou must make some sacri- 
fice rather than mar such happy prospects." 

" Men may sacrifice rams and goats," said Edith, <' but 
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not honour and conscience. I haYe heard that it was the 
dishonour of a Christian maiden, which brought the Sar* 
acens into Spain — the shame of another is no likely mode 
of expelling them from Palestine." 

''Dost thou call it shame to become an Empress?" 
said the King. 

^ I call it shame and dishonour to profane a Christian 
pacrament, bj entering into it with an infidel whom it 
cannot bind ; and I call it foul dishonour, that I, the de- 
scendant of a Christian princess, should become of free 
will the head of a harem of heathen concubines." 

^ AVell, kinswoman," said the King, after a pause, " I 
must not quarrel with thee, thpugh I think thy dependent 
condition might haYC dictated more compliance." 

" My liege," replied Edith, " your Grace hath worthily 
succeeded to all the wealth, dignity, and dominion of the 
House of Plantagenet, — do not, therefore, begrudge your 
poor kinswoman some small share of their pride." 

" By my faith, wench," said the Bang, " thou hast un- 
horsed me with that Yery word ; so we will kiss and be 
friends. I will presently dispatch thy answer to Saladin. 
But ader all, coz, were it not better to suspend your an- 
swer till you have seen him ? Men say he is preemi- 
nently handsome." 

" There is no chance of our meeting, my lord," said 
Edith. 

" By Saint George, but there is next to a certainty of 
it," said the King ; '^ for Saladin will doubtless afibrd us 
a free field for the doing of this new battle of the Stan- 
dard, and will witness it himself. Berengaria is wild to 
behold it also, and I dare be sworn not a feather of you, 
her companions and attendants, will remain behind — least 
of aU thou thyself, fair co;^. But come, we have reached 
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the pavilion, and must part — not in unkindness tfaougli — 
naj, thou must seal it with thy lip as well as thj hand, 
sweet Edith — ^it is my right as a sovereign to kiss my 
pretty vassals." 

He iembraced her respectfully and affectionately, and 
returned through the moonlight camp, humming to him- 
self such snatches of Blondel's lay as he could recollect. 

On his arrival he lost no time in making up his dis- 
patches for Saladin, and delivered them to the Nubian, 
with a charge to set out by peep of day on his return to 
the Soldan. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

We httrd the Iteeblr,— eo these Antfee eaU 
Their tfaoat of oneei, vhen, Irkli lond luUlaba, 
They challenge heayen to giye them victory. 

Sisax 07 DAVAsom. 

On the subsequent morning, Richard was invited to a 
conference by Philip of France, in which the latter, with 
many expressions of high esteem for his brother of 
England, communicated to him, in terms extremely cour- 
teous, but too explicit to be misunderstood, his positive 
intention to return- to Europe, and to the cares of his 
kingdom, as. entirely despairing of future success in their 
undertaking, with their diminished forces and civil dis- 
cords. Richard remonstrated, but in vain; and when 
the conference ended, he received without surprise a 
manifesto from the Duke of Austria, and-, several other 
princes, announcing a resolution similar to that of Philip, • 
and in no modified terms, assigning, for their defection 
from the cause of the Cross, the inordinate ambition and 
arbitrary domination of Richard of England. All hopes 
of continuing the war with any prospect of ultimate suc- 
cess, were now abandoned, and Richard, while he shed 
bitter tears over his disappointed hopes of glory, was little 
consoled by the recollection, that the failure was in some 
degree to be imputed to the advantages which he had 
given his enemies by his own hasty and imprudent tem* 
per. 
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*^ They had not dared to have deserted my father thus," 
}ie aaid to De Yaux, in the bitterness of his resentment. 
— ^* No slanders they ewH have uttered against so wise 
a king would have been believed in Christeadora ; where- 
as, — fool that I am ! — I have not only aflbrded them a 
pretext for deserting me, but even a colour for casting all 
the blame of the rupture upon my unhappy foibles/' 

These thoughts were so deeply galling to the King, 
that De Yaux was rejoiced when the arrival of an ambas- 
sador from Saladin turned his r^ections into a different 
channel. 

This Jiew envoy was iw Emir much respected by the* 
Soldan, whose name was Abdallah el Hadgi. He de* 
rived his descent from the family of the Prophet, and the 
raee or tribe of Hashem, in witness of which genealogy 
he wore a green turban of large dimensions. He had 
also three times performed the journey to Mecca, from 
whidi he derived his epithet of El Hadgi, or the Pilgrim. 
Notwithstanding .these various pretensions to sanctity, 
Abdallah was (for an An^b) a boon companion, who en- 
joyed a merry tale, and laid aside his g^vity so far as to 
quaff a Uit^e flagon, when secrecy insured him against 
scandal He was likewise a states«ian, whose abilities 
had been used by Saladin in various negotiations with the 
Christian princes, and particularly with Richard, U> whom 
El Hadgi w«3 personally known and acceptable. Ani- 
mated by the cheerful acquiescence with which the envoy 
of Saladin afforded a fair field for the combat, a safe con- 
duct for all who might choose to witness it, and offered 
his own person as a guarantee of his fidelity, Richard 
soon forgot his disappointed hopes, ^d the approaching 
dissolution of the Christian league, in the interesting dis* 
eassions preceding a otMubatjn ike lists. 
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The station, called the Diamond of the Desert, was 
assigned for the place of conflict, as being nearly at an 
equal distance betwixt the Christian and Saracen camps. 
It was agreed that (Jonrade of Montserrat, tho defendant, 
with his godfathers, the Archduke of Austria and the 
Grand Master of the Templars, should appear there on 
the daj fixed for the combat, with an hundred armed fol- 
lowers, and no more ; that Richard of England, and his 
brother Salisbury, who supported the accusation, should 
attend with the same number, to protect his champion ; 
and that the Soldan should bring with him a guard of 
five hundred chosen followers, a band considered as not 
more than equal to the two hundred Christian lances. 
Such persons of consideration as either party chose to 
invite to witness the contest, were to wear no other weap- 
ons than their swords, and to come without defensive 
armour. The Soldan undertook the preparation of the 
lists, and to provide accommodations and refreshments of 
every kind for all who were to assist at the solemnity ; 
and his letters expressed, with much courtesy, the pleas- 
ure which he anticipated in the prospect of a personal and 
peaceful meeting with the Melech Ric, and his anxious 
desire to render his reception as agreeable as possible. 
. All preliminaries being ar^anged, and communicated to 
the defendant and his godfathers, Abdallah the Hadgi was 
admitted to a more private interview, where he heard 
with delight the strains of Blondel. Having first care- 
fully put his green turban out of sight, and assumed a 
Greek cap in its stead, he requited the Norman minstrel's 
music with a drinking song from the Persian, and quaffed 
a hearty fiagon of Cyprus wine, to show that his practice 
matched his principles. On the next day, grave and 
sober as the water-drinker Mirglip, he bent his brow to 
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the ground before Saladin's footstool, and rendered to the 
Soldan an account of his embassy. 

On the day before that appointed for the combat, Con- 
rade and his friends set off by daybreak to repair to the 
place assigned, and Richard lefl the camp at the same 
hour, and for the same purpose ; but, as had been agi*eed 
upon, he took his journey by a different route, a pre- 
caution which had been judged necessary, to prevent 
the possibility of a quarrel betwixt their armed attend- 
ants. 

The good King himself was in no humour for quarrel- 
ling with any one. Nothing could have added to his 
pleasurable anticipations of a desperate and bloody com- 
bat in the lists, except his being in his own royal person 
one of the combatants ; and he was half in charity again 
even with Conrade of Montserrat. Lightly armed, richly 
dressed, and gay as a bridegroom on the eve of his nup- 
tials, Richard caracoled along by the side of Queen Bef en- 
garia's litter, pointing out to her the various scenes through 
which they passed, and cheering with tale and song the 
bosom of the inhospitable wilderness. The former route of 
the Queen's pilgrimage to Engaddi had been on the other 
iside of the chain of mountains, so that the ladies were 
citrangers to the scenery of the desert ; and though Beren- 
garia knew her husband's disposition too well not to endeav* 
our to seem interested in what he was pleased either to say 
or to sing, she could not help indulging some female fears 
when she found herself in the howling wilderness with so 
small an escort, which seemed almost like a moving speck 
on the bosom of the plain, and knew, at the same time, 
they were not so distant from the camp of Saladin but 
what they might be in a moment surprised and swept off 
by an overpowering host of his fiery-footed cavalry, should 
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the Pagan be faithless encnigh to embrace an opportunity 
thus tempting. But when she hinted these suspidons to 
Richard, he repelled them with displeasure and disdain. 
^ It were worse than ingratitude," he said, ^ to doubt the 
good faith of the generous Soldan." 

Yet the same doubts and fears recurred more thorn once, 
not to the timid mind of the Queen alone, but to the firmer 
and more candid soni of Edith Plsmtagenet^ who had no 
such confidence in the ^ilii of the Moslem as to render 
her perfectly at ease when so much in their power ; and 
her surprise had been far less than her terror, if the 
desert around had sudd^slj resounded with the shout of 
Alia hu ! and a band of Arab cayalrj had pouaoed on 
them like vultures on their prey. Nor were these sus- 
picions lessened, when, as evening approached, they were 
aware of a single Arab horseman, distinguished by his 
turban and long lance, hovering on the edge cf a small 
eminence like a hawk poised in the air, and who instantly, 
on the appearance of the royal retinue, darted off with 
the speed of the same bird, when it shoots down tlie wind 
and disappears from the horizon. 

** We must be near the station," said King Richard ; 
" and yonder cavalier is one of Saladin's outposts — me- 
thinks I hear the noise of the Moorish horns and cymbals. 
Get you into order, my hearts, and form yourselves around 
the ladies soldierlike and firmly." 

As he spoke, each knight, squire, and archer, hastily 
closed in upon his appointed ground, and they proceeded 
in the most compact order, which made their numbers 
appear still smaller ; and to say the truth, though there 
might be no fear, there was anxiety as well as curiosity 
in the attention with which they listened to the wild 
bursts of Moorish music^ which came ever and anon 
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more distincdj &o(m the quarter in ivliich die Arab 
iiorsemfBi had been seen to disappear. 

De Vanx spoke in a whisper to the King — ^** Were it 
not wdl, mj liege, to send a page to the top of that sand- 
bank ? Or would it stand with jour pleasure that I prick 
forward ? Methinks, by all yonder dash and dang, if 
there be no more than five hundred men beyond the sand^ 
hills, half of the SoMan's retinue must be drummers and 
cymbal-tossers. — Shall I spur on ? " 

The Baron had checked his horse with the bit, and was 
just about to strike him with the spurs, when the King 
exclaimed — >'' Not for the world. Such a caution would 
•express suspicion, and could do little to prevent surprise, 
which, however, I apprehend not." 

They advanced a(!bordingly in dose and firm order till 
they surmounted the line of low sand-'hills, and came in 
sight of the appointed station, when a splendid, but at the 
same lime a startling spectacle, awaited them. 

The Diamond of the Desert, so lately a solitary foun- 
tain, distingui^ed only amid the waste by solitary groups 
of palm-trees, was now the centre of an encampment, the 
embroidered flags and gilded ornaments of which glittered 
far and wide, and reflected a diousand rich tints against 
the setting sun. The coverings of the large pavilions 
were of tbe gayest colours, scarlet, bri^t yellow, pale 
blue, and other gaudy and gleaming hues, and the tops 
of their pillars, or tent-poles, were decorated with golden 
pomegranates, and small silken fiags. But, besides these 
distinguished pavilions, there were, what Thomas de Yaux 
considered as a portentous number of the ordinary black 
tents of the Arabs, being suffident, as he conceived, to ac- 
commodate, according to the Eastern fashion, a' host of five 
thousand men. .A number of Arabs and Curds, fully cor* 
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responding to the extent of the encampment, were hastily 
assembling, each leading hb horse in his hand, and their 
muster was accompanied bj an astonishing clamour of 
their noisy instruments of martial musie, by which, in all 
ages, the warfare of the Arabs has been animated. 

Thej soon formed a deep and confused mass of dis« 
mounted cavalry in front of their encampment, when, at 
the signal of a shrill cry, which arose high over the clang- 
our of the music, each cavalier sprung to his saddle. A 
cloud of dust arising at the moment of this manoeuvre, hid 
from Richard and his attendants the camp, the palm-trees, 
and the distant ridge of mountains, as well as the troops 
whose sudden movement had raised the cloud, and ascend- 
ing high over their heads, formed itself into the fantastic 
forms of writhed pillars, domes, and minarets. - Another 
shrill yell was heard from the bosom of this cloudy taber- 
nacle. It was the signal for the cavalry to advance, 
which they did at full gallop, disposing themselves as 
they came forward, so as to come in at once on the front, 
iflanks, and rear, of Richard's little body-guard, who were 
thus surrounded and almost choked by the dense clouds 
of dust enveloping them on each side, through which 
were seen alternately, and lost, the grim forms and wild 
faces of the Saracens, brandishing and tossing their lances 
in every possible direction, with the wildest cries and hal- 
loos, and frequently only reining up their horses when 
within a spear's length of the Christians, while those in 
the rear discharged over the heads of both parties thick 
volleys of arrows. One of these struck the litter in which 
the Queen was seated, who loudly screamed, afad the red 
spot was on Richard's brow in an instant. 

<* Ha ! Saint George," he exclaimed, " we must take 
some order with this infidel scum ! " 
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But Edith, whose litter was near, thrust her Lead out, 
and with her hand holding one of the shafls, exclaimed, 
" Bojal Richard, beware what you do ! see, these arrows 
are headless ! " 

"Noble, sensible wench!*' exclaimed Richard; "by 
Heaven, thou shamest us all by thy readiness of thought 
and eye. — Be not moved, my English hearts," he ex- 
claimed to his followers — " their arrows have no heads — 
and their spears, too, lack the steel points. It is but a 
wild welcome, after their savage fashion, though doubt- 
less they would rejoice to see us daunted or disturbed. 
Move onward, slow and steady." 

The little phalanx moved forward accordingly, accom- 
panied on all sides by the Arabs, with the shrillest and 
most piercing cries, the bowmen, meanwhile, displaying 
their agility by shooting as near the crests of the Chris- 
tians as was possible, without actually hitting them, while 
the lancers charged each other with such rude blows of 
their blunt weapons, that more than one of them lost his 
saddle, and well-nigh his life, in this rough sport. All 
this, though designed to express welcome, had rather a 
doubtful appearance in the eyes of the Europeans. 

As they had advanced nearly halfway towards the 
camp. King Richard and his suite forming, as it were, 
the nucleus round which this tumultary body of horse- 
men howled, whooped, skirmished, and galloped, creating 
a scene of indescribable confusion, another shrill cry was 
heard, on which all thme irregulars, who were on the 
front and upon the flanks of the little body of Europeans, 
wheeled off, and forming themselves into a long and deep 
column, followed with comparative order and silence in 
the rear of Richard's troop. The dust began now to dis- 
sipate in their front, when there advanced to meet them, 
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through that cloodj reil, a bodj <»f ca^ally of a different 
and more regular descriptioo, conipletely armed with 
offensive and defensive wBapona, and who mjght well 
have served as a body-guard to the proudest of Eastern 
monarchs. This apte&did troop ooiwisted of five hundred 
men, and each horse which it contained was worth an 
earl's ransom. The riders were Georgian and Circassian 
slaves in the very prime of life ; their hehnets and hau* 
berks were formed of steel rings, so bright that they 
shone like silver ; their vestures were of the gayest col- 
ours, and some of cloth of gold or silver; the sashes 
were twisted with silk and g^d, their rich turbans were 
plumed iLnd jewelled, and their sabres and poniards, of 
Damascene steel, were jwiomed with gold and gems on 
hilt and scabbard. 

This splendid array advanced to the sound of military 
music, and when they met the Christian body, they opened 
their files to the right and leH, and let them enter between 
liieir ranks. Bichard now assumed the foremost place 
in his troop, aware that Saladin himself was approaching. 
Nor was it long when, in ^e centre of his body-guard, 
surrounded by his domestic officers, and those hideous 
negroes who guard the Eastern harem, and whose mis- 
shapen forms were rendered yet more frightful by the 
richness of their attire, came the Soldan, with the look 
and manners of one «n whose brow Nature had written, 
This is a King ! In his snow-white turban, vest, and wide 
Eastern trousers, wearing a saslf of scarlet silk, without 
any other ornament, Saladin might have seemed the 
plainest dressed man in his own guard. But closer in- 
spection discerned in his turban that inestimable gem, 
which was called by the poets, the Sea qf Light; the 
diamond on which^ his signet was eagraved, axid wluch he 
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yfoce in a ring, was probablj wcarth all the jewels of the 
English crown, and a sapphire, which terminated the hilt 
of his canjiar, was of not much inferior rahie. It should 
be added, that to protect him from the dust, which, in the 
yicinitj of the Dead Sea, redembles the finest ashes, or, 
perhaps, out of Oriental pride, the Soldan wore a scNrt of 
veil attached to his turban, which partlj obscured the 
Tiew of his ndble features. He rode a milk-white Ara- 
bian, which bore him as if consoaons and prood of his 
noble burden. 

There was no need of farther introduction. The two 
heroic monar'dis, for such they both were, thi*ew them- 
selves at once from horseback, and the troops halting and 
the music sikMenljr ceasing, thej advanced to meet each 
other in profound silence, and, after a courteous inclkia'* 
tion (m either side, they embiaced as brethren and equals. 
The pomp and display upon both sides attracted no 
&irther notice — no one saw aught save Bichard and Sala* 
din, and thej too beheld nothing but each other. The 
looks with which Bichard surveyed Saladin, were, how-> 
ever, more intently carious than those which the Soldaa 
fixed upon him ; and the Soldan also was die first to 
break silenoe. 

** The Melech Ric is welcome to Saladin as water to 
this desert. I trust he hath no distrust of this numerous 
array. Excepting the armed slaves of my household, 
those who surround you with eyes of wonder and of wel- 
come, are, even the. humblest of them, the privileged 
nobles of my thousand tribes ; for who that could claim 
a title to be present, would remain at home when such a 
Prince was to be seen as Richard, with the terrors of 
whose name, even on the sands of Yemen, the nurse stills 
her child, and the free Arab subdues his restive steed ! " 
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"And these are all nobles of Araby ? " said Richard, 
looking around on wild forms with their persons covered 
with haicks, their countenance swart with the sunbeams, 
their teeth as white as ivory, their black eyes glancing 
with fierce and preternatural lustre from under the shade 
of their turbans, and their dress being in general simple, 
even to meanness. 

" They claim such rank," said Saladin ; " but though 
numerous, they are within the conditions of the treaty, 
and bear no arms but the sabre — even the iron of their 
lances is left behind/' 

" I fear," muttered De Vaux in English, " they have 
left them where they can be soon found. — A most flour- 
ishing House of Peers, I confess, and would find West- 
minster-Hall something too narrow for them." 

" Hush, De Vaux," said Bichard, " I command thee. — 
Noble Saladin," he said, " suspicion and thou cannot exist 
on the same ground. — See*st thou," pointing to the litters 
— " I too have brought some champions with me, though 
armed, perhaps, in breach of agreement, for bright eyes and 
fair features are weapons which cannot be left behind." 

The Soldan, turning to the litters, made an obeisance 
as lowly as if looking towards Mecca, and kissed the 
sand in token of respect. 

"Nay," said Richard, — ^"they will not fear a closer 
encounter, brother ; wilt thou not ride towards their lit- 
ters, and the curtains will be presently withdrawn ? " 

" That may Allah prohibit ! " said Saladin, " since not 
an Arab looks on who would not think it shame to the 
noble ladies to be seen with their faces uncovered." 

" Thou shalt see them, then, in private, brother," an- 
swered Richard. 

" To what purpose ? " answered Saladin, mournfully. 
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" Thy last letter was, to the hopes which I had enter- 
tained, like water to fire ; and wherefore should I again 
light a fiame, which may indeed consume, but cannot 
dieer me ? — But will not my brother pass to the tent 
which his servant hath prepared for him ? Mj principal 
black slave hath taken order for the reception of the 
Princesses — ^the officers of my household will attend your 
followers, and ourself will be the chamberlain of the royal 
Richard." 

He led the way accordingly to a splendid pavilion, 
where was every thing that royal luxury could devise* 
De Yaux, who was in attendance, then removed the 
chappe, (capa,) or long riding-cloak which Richard wore, 
and he stood before Saladin in the close dress which 
showed to advantage the strength and symmetry of his 
person, while it bore a strong contrast to the flowing robes 
which disguised the thin frame of the Eastern monarch. 
It was Richard's two-handed sword that chiefly attracted 
the attention of the Saracen, a. broad straight blade, the 
seemingly 'unwieldy length of which extended well-nigh 
from the shoulder to the heel of the wearer. 

^ Had I not," said Saladin, ^^ seen this brand flaming 
in the front of battle, like that of Azrael, I had scarce 
. believed that human arm could wield it Might I re- 
quest to see the Melech Ric strike one blow with it in 
peace, and in pure trial of strength ? " 

" Willingly, noble Saladin," answered Richard ; and 
looking around for something whereon to exercise his 
strength, he saw a steel mace, held by one of the attend- 
ants, the handle being of the same metal, and about an 
inch and a half in diameter — this he placed on a block 
of wood. 

The anxiety of De Yaux for his master's honour led him 
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to whisper in English — ^ For the Messed Virgin's sake 
beware what you attempt, my liege ! Your full stnengtji 
is not as yet returned-^give no trium^ to the infidel," 

<^ Peace, fool!" said Richard, standing firm on his 
ground, and casting a fierce glance aitMmd — ^''thinkest 
thou that I can &il in his prefi^ice?" 

The glittering broadsword, wielded by.b<>th his hands, 
rose aloft to the Bang's iefik shoulder, einelfid round his 
head, descended with the sway of some terrific engine, 
9sad the bar of iron rolled on the ground In two pieces, 
as a woodsman would Berer a sapling wiib a hedging'* 
bill. 

. ^ By the head of the Prophet, a inost wonderful blow ! " 
said the Soldan, criticaUy and accurately ejsamining the 
iron bar which had been cut asunder ^ and the blade of 
the sword was so well tempered as to esE^hibit not the 
least token of having suffered by the feai it had per- 
formed. He then took the King's hand, and looking on 
the size and muscular strength whicJ^ it ezbibited, laughed 
as he placed it beside his own, so lank and thin, so in- 
ferior in brawn and sinew. 

"Ay, look well," said De Vanx, in Englfcbj ''ijt will be 
long ere your long jackanape's fingers da soch a feat with 
your fine gilded reaping-hook there." 

"Silence, De Yaux," said Bichard; "by Our Lady, 
he understands or guesses thy meaningf-'-4Je not so broad, 
I pray thee." / 

The Soldan, indeed, pnesendy said— " Something I 
would fain attempt — though, wherefore should the weak 
show their inferiority in presence of the strong? Yet, 
each land hath its own exercises, and this m&j be new to 
the Melech Ric." — So saying, he took from the fioor a 
cushion ol silk and down, aad plaeed it upright on one 
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end. — ^'Csai ihy weapon, mj broChor, flever that cushion? '^ 
he said to King Richard. 

" No, surely," replied the King ; " no eword on earth, 
-were it the £xGalibar of King Arthar, can cut that which 
opposes no steady resistance to the blow." 

^^ Mark, then," said Saladin; and tucking up the sleeve 
of his gown, showed his arm, thin indeed and spare, but 
which constant exercise had hardened into a mass con- 
sisting of nought but bone, brawn, and sinew. He un- 
sheathed his scimitar, a curved and narrow blade, which 
glittered not like the swords of the Franks, but was, on 
-the contrary, of a dull blue colour, marked with ten 
millions of meandering lines, which showed how anxiously 
the metal had been welded by the annourer. Wielding 
jthis weapon, apparently 'so inefficient when compared to 
4hat of Richard, the Soldan stood resting his weight upon 
iiis lefl foot, which was slightly advanced ; he balanced 
•himself a little as if to steady his aim, then stepping at 
cnce forward, drew the scimitar across the cushion, ap" 
plying the edge so dexterously, and with so little apparent 
effort, that the cushion seemed rather to fall asunder than 
40 be divided by violence. 

" It is a juggler's trick," said De Vaux, darting for- 
ward and snatching up the portion of the cushion which 
had been cut off, as if to assure himsdf of the reality of 
the feat, — " there is gramarye in this." 

The Soldan seemed to oompr^end him, for he undid 
the sort of veil which he had hitherto worn, laid it double 
along the edge of his sabre, extended the weapon edge- 
ways in the air, and drawing it suddenly through the veil, 
although it hung on the blade entirely loose, severed that 
also into two parts, which floated to different sides of the 
tent) equally displaying the extreme temper and sharp- 
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6ess of the weapon, and the exquisite dexterity of him 
who used it. 

" Now, in good faith, my brother," said Richard, " thou 
art even matchless at the trick of the sword, and right 
perilous were it to meet thee! Still, however, I put 
some faith in a downright English blow, and what we 
cannot do by sleight, we eke out by strength. Neverthe- 
less^ in truth thou art as expert in inflicting wounds, as 
my sage Hakim in curing them. I trust I shall see the 
learned leech — I have much to thank him for, and had 
brought some small present." 

•As he spoke, Saladin exchanged his turban for a Tar- 
tar cap. He had no sooner done so, than De Vaux 
opened at once his extended mouth and his large round 
eyes, and Richard gazed with scarce less astonishment, 
while the Soldan spoke in a grave and altered voice : — 
" The sick man, sayeth the poet, while he is yet infirm, 
knoweth the physician by his step ; but when he is re- 
covered, he knoweth not even his face when he looks 
upon him." 

" A miracle ! — a miracle ! " exclaimed Richard. 

" Of Mahound's working, doubtless," said Thomas de 
Vaux. 

" That I should lose my learned Hakim," said Richard, 
"merely by absence of his cap and robe, and that I 
should find him again in my royal brother Saladin ! " 

"Such is oft the fashion of the world," answered 
the Soldan; "the tattered robe makes not always the 
dervisch." 

" And it was through thy intercession," said Richard, 
"that yonder Knight of the Leopard was saved from 
death — and by thy artifice that he revisited my camp in 
disguise?" 
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" Even so," replied Saladin ; " I was physician enough 
to know, that unless the wounds of his bleeding honour 
were stanched, the days of his life must be few. His 
disguise was more easily penetrated than I had expected 
from the success of my own." 

" An accident," said King Richard, (probably alluding 
to the circumstance of his applying his lips to the wound 
of the supposed Nubian,) "let me first know that his skin 
was artificially discoloured ; and that hint once taken, 
detection became easy, for his form and person are not to 
be forgotten. I confidently expect that he will do battle 
on the morrow." 

" He is full in preparation, and high in hope," said the 
Soldan. " I have furnished him with weapons and horse, 
thinking nobly of him &om what I have seen under 
various disguises." 

"Knows he now," said Richard, "to whom he lies 
under obligation?" 

" He doth," replied the Saracen — " I was obliged to 
confess my person when I unfolded my purpose." 

" And confessed he aught to you ? " said the King of 
England. 

" Nothing explicit," .replied the Soldan ; " but from 
much that passed between us, I conceive his love is too 
highly placed to be happy in its issue." 

" And thou knowest, that his daring and insolent pas- 
sion crossed thine own wishes ? " said Richard. 

" I might guess so much," said Saladin ; " but his pas- 
sion had existed ere my wishes had been formed — ^and, I 
must now add, is likely to survive them. I cannot, in 
honour, revenge me for my disappointment on him who 
had no hand in it. Or, if this high-bom dame loved him 
1;>etter than myself, who can say that she )lid not justice 
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to a knight of her own religion, who is foil of nohle- 



**Yet of too mean lineage to mix with the blood of 
Flantagenet,^ said Richard, haughtily. 

" Such may be your maxims in Frangistan," replied 
the Soldan. " Our poets of the Eastern countries say, 
that a valiant camel-driver is worthy to kiss the Kp of 
a fair Queen, when a cowardly prince is not worthy to 
salute the hem of her garment. — But with your permis- 
sion, noble brother, I must take leave of thee for the 
present, to receive the Duke of Austria and yonder 
Nazarene knight, much less worthy of hospitality, but 
who must yet be suitably entreated, not for their sakes, 
but for mine own honour — for what saith the sage Lok- 
man ? ^ Say not that the food is lost unto thee which is 
given to the stranger — for if his body be strengthened 
and fattened therewithal, not less is thine own worship, 
and good name cherished and augmented.* " 

The Saracen Monareh departed from King Richard's 
tent, and having indicated to him, rather with signs than 
with speech, wheris the pavilfoft of the Queen and her 
attendants was pitched, he went to receive the Marquis 
of Montserrat and his attendants, for whooi, with less 
good-will, but with equal splendour, the magnificent 
Soldan had provided accommodations. The most ample 
refreshments, both in the Oriental, aiid after the European 
fashion, were spread before the royal and princely guests 
of Saladin, each in their own separate pavilion ; and so 
attentive was the Soldan to the habits and taste of his 
visitors*, that Grecian slaves were stationed to present 
them with the goblet, which is the abomination of the sect 
of Mohammed. Ere Richard bad finished his meal, the 
ancient Omrah, who had brought the Soldan's letter ta 
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Ihe Christian camp, entefed with a plan of the ceremonial 
to be observed on the succeeding daj of combat. Kichard, 
who knew the taste of his old acquaintance, invited him 
to pledge him in a flagon of wine of Schiraz ; but Ab- 
dallah gave him to understand, with a rueful aspect, that 
self-denial, in the present dreumstlmcesy was a matter in 
which his life was concerned ; for that Saladin, tolerani 
in many respects, both observed, and enforced by high 
penalties, the laws of the Prophet 

^* Nay, then," said Kichard, ^ if he loves not wine, that 
lightener of the human heart, his conversion is not to 
be hoped for, and the prediction of the mad priest of 
Engaddi goes like chaff down the wind." 

The King then addressed himself to settle the article 
of combat, which cost a considerable time, as it was neces* 
sary on some points to consult with the opposite parties, 
as well as with the Soldan. 

They were at length finally agreed upon, and adjusted 
by a protocol in French and in Arabian, which was sub- 
scribed by Saladin, as umpire of the field, and by Richard 
and Leopold as guarantees for the two combatants. As 
the Omrah took his final leave of King Richard for the 
evening, De Vaux entered. 

" The good knight," he said, " who is . to do battle 
to-morrow, requests to know, whether he may not to-night 
pay duty to his royal godfather ? " 

"Hast thou seen him; De Vaux?" said the Kin^ 
smiling; "and didst thou know an ancient acquain- 
tance?" 

"By our Lady of Lanercost," answered De Vaux, 
"there are so many surprises and 'changes in this land, 
that my poor brain turns. I scarce knew Sir Kenneth 
of Scotland, till his good hound, that had been for a short 
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while under mj care, came and fawned on me ; and evea 
then I only knew the tyke by the depth of his chest, 
the roundness of his foot, and his manner of baying ; for 
the poor gaze-hound was painted like any Venetian 
courtezan." 

" Thou art better skilled in brutes than men, De Yaux,** 
said the King. 

" I will not deny," said De Vaux, " I have found them 
ofttimes the honester animals. Also, your Grace is 
pleased to term me sometimes a brute myself; besides 
that I serve the Lion, whom all men acknowledge the 
king of brutes." 

" By Saint George, there thou brokest thy lance fairly 
on my brow," said the King. " I have ever said thou 
hast a sort of wit, De Vaux — marry, one must strike thee 
with. a sledge-hammer ere it can be made to sparkle. 
But to the present gear — ^is the good knight well armed 
and equipped ? " 

** Fully, my liege, and nobly," answered De Vaux ; " I 
know the armour well — it is that which the Venetian 
commissary offered your Highness, just ere you became 
ill, for five hundred bezants." 

^ And he hath sold it to the infidel Soldan, I warrant 
me, for a few ducats more, and present payment These 
Venetians would sell the sepulchre itself!" 

" The armour will never be borne in a nobler cause," 
said De Vaux. 

" Thanks to the nobleness of the Saracen," said the 
Bling, " not to the avarice of the Venetians." 

" I would to God your Grace would be more cautious," 
said the anxious De Vaux. — " Here are we deserted by 
all our allies, for points of offence given to one or another ; 
we cannot hope to prosper upon the land, and we have 
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onlj to quarrel with the amphibious republic, to lose the 
means of retreat by sea 1 " 

"I will take care," said Richard, impatientlj, "but 
school me no more. Tell me rather, for it is of interest, 
hath the knight a confessor ? " 

" He hath," answered De Vaux ; " the hermit of En- 
gaddi, who erst did him that office when preparing for 
death, attends him on the present occasion ; the &me of 
the duel having brought him hither." 

" 'Tis well," said Richard ; " and now for the knight's 
request. Say to him, Richard will receive him when the 
discharge of his devoir beside the Diamond of the Desert 
shall have atoned for his fault beside the Mount of Saint 
George ; and as thou passest through the camp, let the 
Queen know I will visit her pavilion — and tell Blondel to 
meet me there." 

De Vaux departed, and in about an hour aflerwards, 
Richard, wrapping his mantle around him, and taking his 
ghittem in his hand, walked in the direction of the 
Queen's pavilion. Several Arabs passed him, but always 
with averted heads, and looks fixed upon the earth, though 
he could observe that all gazed earnestly afler him when 
he was past This led him justly to conjecture that his 
person was known to them ; but that either the Soldan's 
commands, or their own Oriental politeness, forbade them 
to seem to notice a sovereign who desired to remain in- 
cognito. 

When the King reached the pavilion of his Queen, he 
found it guarded by those unhappy officials whom Eastern 
jealousy places around the zenana. Blondel was walking 
before the door, and touched his rote from time to time, in 
a manner which made the Africans show their ivory 
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teeth, and bear burden with their strange gestures and 
shrill unnatural voices. 

** What art thou after with this herd of black cattle, 
Blondel ? " said the King ; ^ wherefore goest thou not into 
the tent?" 

" Because my trade can neither spare the head nor the 
fingers/' said Blondel; *'and these honest bkckamoora 
threatened to cut me joint from joint if I pressed for- 
ward." 

" Well, enter with me," said the King, " and I will be 
thy safeguard." 

The blacks accordingly lowered pikes and swords to 
King Richard, and bent their eyes on the ground, as if 
unworthy to look upon him. In the interior of the pavil- 
ion, they found Thomas de Yaux in attendance on the 
Queen. While Berengaria welcomed Blondel, King 
Richard spoke for some time secretly and apart with his 
fair kinswomap. 

At length, " Are we still foes, my feir Edith ? " he said, 
in a whisper. 

" No, my liege," said Edith, in a voice just so low, a» 
not to interrupt the music — ** none can bear enmity against 
King Richard, when he deigns to show himself, as he 
really is, generous and noble, as well as valiant and hon- 
ourable." 

So saying, she extended her hand to him. The King 
kissed it in token of reconciliation, and then proceeded. 

^' You think, my sweet cousin, that my anger in this 
matter was feigned ; but you are deceived. The punish- 
ment I inflicted upon this knight was just ; for he had 
betrayed — no matter for how tempting a bribe, fair cousin 
— the trust committed to him. But I rejoice, perchance 
as much as you, that to-morrow gives him a chance to win 
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the field, and throw back the stain which for a time clung 
to him, upon the actual thief ^d traitor. No I — ^future 
times may blame Richard for impetuous follj ; but they 
uhall say, that in rendering judgment, he was just when 
he should, and merciful when he could." 

« Laud not thyself, cousin King," said Edith. « Thi^y 
may call thy justice cruelty — thy mercy caprice." 

" And do not thou pride thyself," said the King, " a* if 
thy knight, who hath not yet buckled on his armour, were 
unbelting it in triumph — Conrade of Montserrat is held a 
good lance. What if the Scot should lose the day ?" 
• " It is impossible ! " said Edith, firmly — " My own eyes 
saw yonder Conrade tremble and change colour, like a 
base thief. He is guilty — and the trial by combat is an 
appeal to the justice of God — ^I myself, in such a cause, 
would encounter him without fear." 

" By the mass, I think tliou wonldst, wench," said the 
King, " and beat him to boot ; for there never breathed a 
truer Flantagenet than thou." 

He paused, and added in a very serious tone, — ^^ See 
that thou continue to remember what is due to thy birth." 

"What means that advice, so seriously given at this 
moment ? " said Edith. " Am I of such light nature as 
to forget my name— my condition ? " 

"I will speak plainly, Edith," answered the King; 
** and as to a friend, — What will this knight be to you, 
'should he come off victor from yonder lists ? " 

" To me ? " said Edith, blusjiing deep with shame and 
displeasure, — " What can he be to me more than an hon- 
oured knight, worthy of such grace as Queen Berengaria 
might confer on him, had he selected her for his lady, 
instead of a more unworthy choice ? The meanest knight 
may devote himself to the service of an empress, but 
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the glory of his choice," she said proudlj, ^ mast be his 
reward." 

^ Yet he hath served and suffered much for you," said 
the King. 

^ I have paid his services with honour and applause, 
and his sufferings with tears," answered Edith. ^'Had 
he desired other reward, he would have done wisely to 
have bestowed his affections within his own degree." 

" You would not then wear the bloody night-gear for 
his sake ? " said King Richard. 

" No more," answered Edith, " than I would have re- 
quired him to expose his life by an action, in which there 
was more madness than honour." 

^ Maidens talk ever thus," said the King ; '' but when 
the favoured lover presses his suit, she says, with a sigh, 
her stars had decreed otherwise." 

" Your Grace has now, for the second time, threatened 
me with the influence of my horoscope," Edith replied, 
with dignity. "Trust me, my liege, whatever be the 
power of the stars, your poor kinswoman will never wed 
either infidel, or obscure adventurer. — Permit me, that I 
listen to the music of Blondel, for the tone of your royal 
admonitions is scarce so grateful to the ear." 

The conclusion of the evening offered nothing worthy 
of notice. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 



Heard ye the din of batfle bxay, 
Lanoe to lanoe, lind hone to hone? 

0KAT. 



It had been agreed, on account of the heat of the 
climate, that the judicial combat, which was the cause of < 
the present assemblage of various nations at the Diamond 
of the Desert, should take place at one hour after sun- 
rise. The wide lists, which had been constructed under 
the inspection of the Knight of the Leopard, enclosed a 
space of hard sand, which was one hundred and twentj 
yards long by forty in width. They extended in length 
from north to south, so as to give both parties the equal 
advantage of the rising sun. Saladin's royal seat was 
erected on the .western side of the enclosure, just in the 
centre, where the combatants were expected to meet in 
mid encounter. Opposed to this was a gallery with 
closed casements, so contrived, that the ladies, for whose 
accommodation it was erected, might see the fight without 
being themselves exposed to view. At either extremity 
of the lists was a barrier, which could be opened or shut 
at pleasure. Thrones had been also erected, but the 
Archduke, perceiving that his was lower than King 
Richard's, refused to occupy it ; and Coeur de Lion, who 
would have submitted to much ere any formality should 
have interfered with the combat, readily agreed that the 
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Bponsors, as they were called, should remain on horseback 
during the fight. At one extremity of the lists were 
placed the followers of Richard, and opposed to them 
were those who accompanied the defender, Conrade, 
Around the throne destined for the Soldan, were ranged 
his splendid Georgian Guards, and the rest of the en- 
closure was occupied bj Christian and Mohammedan 
spectators. 

Long before daybreak, the lists were surrounded by 
even a larger number of Saracens than Richard had seen 
on the preceding evening. When the first ray of the 
sun's glorious orb arose above the desert, the sonorous 
call, " To prayer, to prayer I " was poured forth by the 
Soldan himself, and answered by others, whose rank and 
zeal entitled them to act as muezzins. It was a striking 
spectacle to see them all sink to earth, for the purpose of 
repeating their devotions, with their faces turned to 
Mecca. But when they arose from the ground, the sun's 
rays, now strengthening fast, seemed to confirm the Lord 
of Gilsland's conjecture of the night before. They were 
flashed back from many a spear-head, for the pointless 
lances of the preceding day were certainly no longer 
such. De Vaux pointed it out to his master, who an- 
swered with impatience, that he had perfect confidence in 
the good faith of the Soldan ; but if De Vaux was afraid 
of his bulky body, he might retire. 

Soon after this the noise of timbrels was heard, at the 
sound of which the whole Saracen cavaliers threw them- 
selves from their horses, and prostrated themselves as if 
for a second moniing prayer. This was to give an 
opportunity to the Queen with Edith and her attendants, 
to pass from the pavilion to the gallery intended for them. 
Fifty guards of Saladin's seraglio escorted them, with 
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t>aked sabres, whose orders were, to cat to pieces whom- 
soever, were he prince or peasant, should venture to gaze 
on the ladies as they passed, or even presume to raise his 
kead until the cessation of the music should make all men 
aware that they were lodged in their gallery, not to be 
gazed on by the curioas eye. 

This superstitious observance of Oriental reverence to 
the fair sex, called forth from Queen Berengaria some 
criticisms very unfavourable to Saladin and his country. 
But their den, as the royal fair called it, being securely 
closed and guarded by their sable attendants, she was 
under the necessity of contesting herself with seeing, and 
laying aside for the present the still more exquisite 
pleasure of being seen. 

Meantime the sponsors of both champions went, as 
was their 4uty, to see that they were duly armed, and 
prepared for combat. The Archduke of Austria was in 
no hurry to perform this part of the ceremony, having 
had rather an unusually severe debauch upon wine of 
Schiraz the preceding evening. But the Grand Master 
of the Temple, more deeply concerned in the event of 
the combat, was ^ early before the tent of Conrade of 
Montserrat. To his great surprise, the attendants refused 
him admittance. 

" Do you not know me, ye knaves ? " said the Grand 
Master, in great anger. 

" We do, most valiant and reverend," answered Con- 
rade's squire ; " but even you may not at present enter — 
the Marquis is about to confess himself." 

" Confess himself!" exclaimed the Templar, in a tone 
where alarm mingled with surprise and scorn — " and to 
whom, I pray thee ? " 

"My miaster bid me be secret," said the squire; on 
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which the Grand Master pushed past him, and entered 
the tent ahnost bj force. 

The Marquis of Montserrat was kneeling at the feet 
of the Hermit €i Engaddi, and in the act of beginning 
his confession. 

" What means this, Marquis?** said the Grand Master, 
" up, for shame— or, if you must needs confess, am not I 
here?" 

" I have confessed to you too often already," replied 
Conrade, with a pale cheek and a faltering voice. " For 
God's sake, Grand Master, begone, and let me unfold my 
conscience to this holy man." 

" In what is he holier than I am ? " said the Grand 
Master. — ^^ Hermit, prophet, madman — say, if thou darest, 
in what thou excellest me ? " 

" Bold and bad man," replied the Hermit, " know that 
I, am like the latticed window, and the divine light passes 
through to avail others, though, alas ! it helpeth not me. 
Thou art like the iron stanchions, which neither receive 
light themselves, nor communicate it to any one." 

" Prate not to me, but depart from this tent," said the 
Grand Master; "the Marquis shall not confess this 
morning, unless it be to me, for I part not from his 
side." 

" Is this yowr pleasure ? " said the Hermit to Conrade ; 
" for think not I will obey that proud man, if you con- 
tinue to desire my assistance." 

" Alas ! " said Conrade, irresolutely, " what would 
you have me say? — Farewell for a while — we will speak 
anon." 

" Oh, procrastination ! " exclaimed the Hermit, " thou 
art a soul-murderer ! — Unhappy man, farewell — not for a 
while, but until we shall both meet — no matter where. — 
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And for thee," he added, turning to the Grand Master, 
'* Tremble ! " 

^ Tremble ! " replied the Templar, contemptuously, " I 
cannot if I would." 

The Hermit heard not his answer, having 1^ the tent. 
^ Come ! to this gear hastily," said the Grand Master, 
"since thou wilt needs go through the foolery. — Hark 
thee — I think I know most of thy frailties by heart, so 
we may omit the detail, which may be somewhat a long 
one, and begin with the absolution. What signifies 
counting the spots of dirt that we are about to wash from 
our hands ? " 

" Knowing what thou art thyself," said Conrade, " it is 
blasphemous to speak of pardoning another." 

" That is not according to the. canon, Lord Marquis," 
said the Templar, — "thou art more scrupulous than 
orthodox. The absolution of the wicked priest is as 
effectual as if he were himself a saint, — otherwise God 
help the poor penitent! What wounded man inquires 
' whether the surgeon that tents his gashes have clean 
hands or no ! — Come, shall we to this toy ? " 

"No," said Conrade, "I will rather die unconfessed 
than mock the sacrament." 

" Come, noble Marquis," said the Templar, " rouse up 
your courage, and speak not thus. In an hour's time 
thou shalt stand victorious in the lists, or confess thee in 
thy helmet, like a valiant knight." 

"Alas, Grand Master!" answered Conrade, "all 
augurs ill for this affair. The strange discovery by the 
instinct of a dog — the revival of this Scottish knight, 
who comes into the lists like a spectre — all betokens 
evil." 
^ Pshaw ! " said the Templar, " I have seen thee bend 
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thy lance boldly against him in sport, and with equstl 
cliance of success — think thou art but in a tournament, 
and who bears him better in the tilt-yard than thou ? — 
Come, squires and armourers, your master must be 
accoutred for the field." 

The attendants entered accordingly, and began to arm 
the Marquis. 

" What morning is without ? " said Conrade. 

" The sun rises dimly," answered a squire. 

" Thou seest. Grand Master," said Conrade, " nought 
smiles on us." 

" Thou wilt fight the more coolly, my son," answered 
the Templar ; " thank Heaven, that hath tempered the 
sun of Palestine to suit thine occasion." 

Thus jested the Grand Master ; but his jests had lost 
their influence on the harassed mind of the Marquis, and, 
notwithstanding his attempts to seem gay, his gloom com- 
municated itself to the Templar. 

" This craven," he thought, " will lose the day in pure 
faintness and cowardice of heart, which he calls tender 
conscience. T, whom visions and auguries shake not — 
who am firm in my purpose as the living rock — I should 
have fought the combat myself. — Would to God the Scot 
may strike him dead on the spot — ^it were next best to his 
winning the victory. But come what will, he must have 
no other confessor than myself — our sins are too much in 
common, and he might confess my share with his own." 

While these thoughts passed through his mind, he con- 
tinued to assist the Marquis in arming, but it was in 
silence. 

The hour at length arrived, the trumpets sounded, the 
knights rode into the lists armed at all points, and 
mounted like men who were to do battle for a kingdom's 
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honour. They wore their vizors up, and riding around 
the lists three times, showed themselves to the spectators. 
Both were goodly persons, and both had noble counte- 
nances. But there was an air of manly confidence on 
the brow of the Scot — ^a radiancy of hope, which amounted 
even to cheerfulness, while, although pride and effort had 
recalled much of Conrade's natural courage, there low- 
ered still on his brow a cloud of ominous despondence. 
Even his steed seemed to tread less lightly and blithely 
to the trumpet-sound than the noble Arab which was be- 
strode^ by Sir Kenneth ; and the spruch-sprecher shook his 
bead while he observed, that while the challenger rode 
around the lists in the course of the sun, that is, from 
right to left, the defender made the same circuit widder- 
sins, that is, from left to right, which is in most countries 
held ominous. 

A temporary altar was erected just beneath the gal- 
lery occupied by the Queen, and beside it stood the Her- 
mit in the dress of his order, as a Carmelite friar. Othei 
churchmen were also present To this altar the chal- 
lenger and defender were successively brought forward, 
conducted by their respective sponsors. Dismounting: 
before it, each knight avouched the justice of his causo 
by a solemn oath on the Evangelists, and prayed that his 
success might be according to the truth or falsehood of 
what he then swore. They also made oath, that they 
came to do battle in knightly guise, and with the usual 
weapons, disclaiming the use of spells, charms, or magical 
devices, to incline victory to their side. The challenger 
pronounced his vow with a firm and manly voice, and a 
bold and cheerful countenance. When the ceremony was 
finished, the Scottish Knight looked at the gallery, and 
bent his head to the earth, as if in honour of those invis«> 
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ible beauties which were enclosed within; then, loaded 
with armour as he was, sprung to the saddle without the 
use of the stirrup, and made his courser carrj him in a 
succession of caracoles to his station at the eastern ex- 
tre'mitj of the lists. Conrade also presented himself be- 
fore the altar with boldness enough ; but his voice, as he 
took the oath, sounded hollow, as if drowned in Ijis helmet. 
The lips with which he appealed to Heaven to adjudge 
victory to the just quarrel, grew white as they uttered 
the impious mockerj. As he turned to remount his 
horse, the Grand Master approached him closer, as if to 
rectify something about the sitting of his gorget, and whis- 
pered, — " Coward and fool ! — recall thy senses, and do me 
this battle bravely, else, by Heaven, shouldst thou escape 
him, thou escapest not me ! " 

The savage tone in which this was whispered, perhaps 
completed the confusion of the Marquis's nerves, for he 
stumbled as he made to horse ; and though he recovered 
his feet, sprung to the saddle with his usual agility, and 
displayed his address in horsemanship as he assumed his 
position opposite to the challenger's, yet the accident did 
not escape those who were on the watch for omens, which 
might predict the fate of the day. 

The priests, after a solemn prayer, that God would 
show the rightful quarrel, departed from the lists. The 
trumpets of the challenger then rung a flourish, and a 
herald-at-arms proclaimed at the eastern end of the lists, 
— " Here stands a good knight, Sir Kenneth of Scotland, 
champion for the royal King Richard of England, who 
accuseth Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat, of foul treason 
and dishonour done to the said King." 

When the words Kenneth of Scotland announced the 
name and character of the champion, hitherto scarce gen- 
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erallj knowD, a loud and cheerful acclaim burst fi*oin the 
followers of King Richard, and hardly, notwithstanding 
repeated commands of silence, suffered the reply of the 
defendant to be heard. He, of course, avouched his in- 
nocence, and offered his body for battle. The esquires of 
the combatants now approached, and delivered to ea«;h his 
shield and lance, assisting to hang the former around his 
neck, that his two hands might remain free, one for the 
management of the bridle, the other to direct the lance. 

The shield of the Scot displayed his old bearing, the 
leopard, but with the addition of a collar and broken 
chain, in allusion to his late captivity. The shield of the 
Marquis bore^ in reference to his title, a serrated and 
rocky mountain. Each shook his lance alofl, as if to as- 
certain the weight and toughness of the unwieldy weapon, 
and then laid it in the rest The sponsors, heralds, and 
squires, now retired to the barriers, and the combatants 
sat opposite to each other, face to face, with couched lance 
and closed vizor, the human form so completely enclosed, 
that they looked more like statues of molten iron, than 
beings of flesh and blood. The silence of suspense was 
now general — ^men breathed thicker, and their very souls 
seemed seated in their eyes, while not a sound was to be 
heard save the snorting and pawing of the good steeds, 
who, sensible of what was about to happen, were impatient 
to dash into career. They stood thus for perliaps three 
minutes, when, at a signal given by the Soldan, an hun- 
dred instruments rent the air with their brazen clamours, 
and each champion striking his horse with the spurs, and 
slacking the rein, the horses started into full gallop, and 
the knights met in mid space with a shock like a thunder- 
bolt. The victory was not in doubt — no, not one moment. 
Gpnrade, indeed, showed hiniself a practised warrior ; for 
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he struck his aDtagonist knightly in the midst of his 
shield, bearing his lance so straight and true, that it shiv- 
ered into splinters from the steel spear-head up to the 
very gauntlet. The horse of Sir Kenneth recoiled two 
or three yards and fell on his haunches, but the rider 
easily raised him with hand and rein. But for Conrade, 
there was no recovery. Sir Kenneth's lance bad pierced 
through the shield, through a plated corslet of Milan 
steel, through a secret, or coat of linked mail, worn be- 
neath the corslet, had wounded him deep in the bosom, 
'and borne him from his saddle, leaving the truncheon of 
the lance fixed in his wound. The sponsors, heralds, and 
Saladin himself, descending from his thi:one, crowded 
around the wounded man ; while Sir Kenneth, who had 
drawn his sword ere yet he discovered his antagonist was 
totally helpless, now commanded him to avow his guilt. 
The helmet was hastily unclosed, and the wounded man, 
gazing wildly on the skies, replied, — " What would you 
more? — God hath decided justly — I am guilty — ^but 
there are worse traitors in the camp than I. — In pity to 
my soul, let me have a confessor 1 ** 

He revived as he uttered these words. 

" The talisman — the powerful remedy, royal brother," 
said King Richard to Saladin. 

" The traitor," answered the Soldan, " is more fit to be 
dragged from the lists to the gallows by the heels, than to 
profit by its virtues : — 'and some such fate is in his look," 
he added, after gazing fixedly upon the wounded man ; 
" for, though his wound may be cured, yet AzraeFs seal is 
on the wretch's brow." 

" Nevertheless," said Richard, " I pray you do for him 
what you may, that he may at least have time for confes- 
sion — Slay not soul and body I To him one half hour of 
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tirae may be worth more, hj ten thousand fold, than the 
life of the oldest patriarch." 

** My royal brother's wish shall be obeyed," said Sal- 
adin.— ^" Slaves, bear this wounded man to our tent" 

'^ Do not so," said the Templar, who had hitherto stood 
gloomily looking on in silence. — "The royal Duke of 
Austria and myself will not permit this unhappy Chris- 
tian Prince to be delivered over to the Saracens, that they 
may try their spells upon him. We are his sponsors, and 
demand that he be assigned to our care." 

" That is, you refuse the certain means offered to re- 
cover him ?" said Richard. 

" Not so," sajd the Grand Master, recollecting himself. 
— " If the Soldan useth lawful medicines, he may attend 
the patient in my tent." 

" Do so, I pray thee, good brother," said Richard to 
Saladin, " though the permission be ungraciously yielded. 
— But now to a more glorious work. — Sound, trumpets^ — 
shout England — in honour of England's champion ! " 

Drum, clarion, trumpet, and cymbal, rung forth at 
once, and the deep and regular shout, which for ages has 
been the English acclamation, sounded amidst the shrill 
and irregular yells of the Arabs, like the diapason of the 
organ amid the howling of a storm. There was silence 
at length. 

" Brave Knight of the Leopard," resumed Oeur de 
Lion, " thou hast shown that the Ethiopian may change 
his skin and the Leopard his spots, though clerks quote 
Scripture for the impossibility. Yet I have more to say 
to you when I have conducted you to the presence of the 
ladies, the best judges, and best rewarders, of deeds of 
thivalry." 

The Knight of the'lLeopard bowed assent. 
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'^And thou, princely Saladin, wilt also attend them. 
I promise thee our Queen will not think herself welcome, 
if she lacks the opportunity to thank her royal host for 
her most princely reception." 

Saladin bent his head gracefully, but declined the 
invitation. 

"I must attend the wounded man," he said. "The 
leech leaves not his patient more than the champion the 
hsts, even if he be summoned to a bower like those of 
Paradise. And farther, royal Richard, know that the 
blood of the East flows not so temperately in the pres- 
ence of beauty, as that of your land. What saith the 
Book itself? — Her eye is as the edge of the sword of the 
Prophet, who shall look upon it ? He that would not 
be burnt avoideth to tread on hot embers — wise men 
spread not the flax before a bickering torch — He, saith 
the sage, who hath forfeited a treasure, doth not wisely to 
turn back his head to gaze at it." 

Richard, it may be believed, respected the motives of 
delicacy which flowed from manners so diflerent from his 
own, and urged his request no farther. 

" At noon,** said the Soldan, as he departed, " I trust 
ye will all accept a collation under the black camel-skin 
tent of a chief of Curdistan." 

The same invitation was circulated among the Chris- 
tians, comprehending all those of sufficient importance to 
be admitted to sit at a feast made for princes. 

" Hark ! " said Richard, " the timbrels announce that 
our Queen and her attendants arie leaving their gallery — 
and see, the turbans sink on the ground, as if struck down 
by a destroying angel. All lie prostrate, as if the glance 
of an Arab's eye could sully the lustre of a lady's cheek I 
Come, we will to the pavilion, and lead our conqueror 
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thither in triumph. — How I pitj that noble Soldan, who 
knows but of love as it is known to those of inferior 
nature ! " 

Blondel tuned his harp to its boldest measure, to wel- 
come the introduction of the yietor into the pavilion of 
Queen Berengaria. He entered, supported on either 
side by his sponsors, Richard and William Longsword, 
and knelt gracefully down before the Queen, though more 
than half the homage was silently rendered to Edith, who 
sat on her right hand. 

" Unarm him, my mistresses," said the King, whose 
delight was in the execution of such chivalrous usages — 
" Let Beauty honour Chivalry I Undo his spurs, Beren- 
garia ; Queen though thou be, thou owest him what 
marks of favour thou canst give. — Unlace his helmet, 
Edith — ^by this hand, thou shalt, wert thou the proud- 
est Plantagenet of the line, and he the poorest knight on 
earth!" 

Both ladies obeyed the royal commands, — Berengaria 
with bustling assiduity, as anxious to gratify her hus- 
band's humour, and Edith blushing and growing pale 
alternately, as slowly and awkwardly she undid, with 
Longsword's assistance, the fastenings, which secured the 
helmet to the gorget. 

" And what expect you from beneath this iron shell ? " 
said Richard, as the removal of the casque gave to view 
the noble countenance of Sir Kenneth, his face glowing 
with recent exertion, and not less so with present emotion. 
" What think ye of him, gallants and beauties ? " said 
Richard. " Doth he resemble an Ethiopian slave, or 
doth he present the face of an obscure and nameless ad- 
venturer ? No, by my good sword ! — Here terminate his 
various disguises. He hath knelt down before you, un- 
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known save by his worth — he arises, equally distin- 
guished by birth and by fortune. The adventurous knight, 
Kenneth, arises David, Earl of Huntingdon, Prince. Boyal 
of Scotland!" 

There was a general exclamation of surprise, and Edith 
dropped from her hand the helmet which she had just 
received, 

^ Yes, my masters," said the Ejng, '^ it is even so. Ye 
know how Scotland deceived us when she proposed to 
send this valiant Earl, with a bold Company of her best 
and noblest, to aid our arms in this conquest of Palestine, 
but failed to comply with her engagements. This noble 
youth, under whom the Scottish Crusaders were to have 
been arrayed, thought foul scorn that his arm should be 
withheld from the holy warfare, and joined us at Sicily 
with a small train of devoted and faithful attendants, 
which was augmented by many of his countrymen to 
whom the rank of their leader was unknown. The confi- 
dants of the Royal Prince had all, saving one old fol- 
lower, fallen by death, when his secret, but too well kept, 
had nearly occasioned my cutting off, in a Scottish adven- 
turer, one of the noblest hopes of Europe. — Why did you 
not mention your rank, noble Huntingdon, when endan- 
gered by my hasty and passionate sentence? — Was it 
that you thought Richard capable of abusing the advan- 
tage I possessed over the heir of a King whom I have so 
often found hostile ? " 

" I did you not that injustice, royal Richard," answered 
the Earl of Huntingdon ; '^ but my pride brooked not that 
I should avow myself Prince of Scotland in order to save 
my life, endangered for default of loyalty. And, more- 
over, I had made my vow to preserve my rank unknown 
till the Crusade should be accomplished ; nor did I men- 
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^on it save tn articulo mortis, and under the seal of oon« 
fessioD, to yonder reverend hermit" 

^ It was the knowledge of that secret, then, which made 
the good man so urgent with me to recall mj severe sen- 
tence ? " said Richard. *' Well did he say, that, had this 
good knight fallen by my mandate, I should have wished 
the deed undone though it had cost me a limb — ^A limb ! 
— I should have wished it undone had it cost me my life 
— since the world would have said that Richard had 
abused the condition in which the heir of Scotland had 
placed himself, by his confidence in his generosity." 

" Yet may we know of your Grace by what strange 
and happy chance this riddle was at length read ? " said 
the Queen Berengaria. 

" Letters were brought to us from England," said the 
King, " in which we learnt, among other unpleasant news, 
that the King of Scotland had seized upon three of our 
nobles, when on a pilgrimage to Saint Ninian, and alleged 
as a cause, that his, heir, being supposed to be fighting in 
the ranks of the Teutonic Knights, against the heathen 
of Borussia, was, in fact, in our camp and in our power ; 
and, therefore, William proposed to hold these nobles as 
hostages for his safety. This gave me the first light on 
the real rank of the Knight of the Leopard, and my sus- 
picions were confirmed by De Vaux, who, on his return 
from Ascalon, brought back with him the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon's sole attendant, a thick-skulled slave, who had 
gone thirty miles to unfold to De Vaux a secret he should 
have told to me." 

" Old Strauchan must be excused," said the Lord of 
Gilsland. " He knew from experience that my heart is 
somewhat softer than if I wrote myself Plantagenet." 

" Thy heart soft ? thou commodity of old iron — and 
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Cumberland flint that thou art 1 " exclaimed the King^ — 
" It is we Plantagenets who boast soft and feeling hearts, 
Edith/' turning to his cousin, with an expression which 
called the blood into her cheek — " Give me thy hand, my 
fair cousin, and. Prince of Scotland, thine." 

" Forbear, my lord," said Edith, hanging back, and 
endeayouring to hide her confusion, under an attempt to 
rally her royal kinsman's credulity. " Remember you 
not that my hand was to be the signal of converting to 
the Christian faith the Saracen and Arab, Saladin and all 
his turbaned host ? " 

"Ay, but the wind of prophecy hath chopped about, 
and sits now in another comer," replied Richard. 

" Mock not, lest your bonds be made strong," said the 
Hermit, stepping forward. "The heavenly host write 
nothing but truth in their brilliant records — it is man's 
eyes which are, too weak to read their characters aright 
Know, that when Saladin and Kenneth of Scotland slept 
in my grotto, I read in the stars, that there rested under 
my roof a prince, the natural foe of Richard, with whom 
the fate of Edith Plantagenet was to be united. Could 
I doubt that this must be the Soldan, whose rank was 
well known to me, as he often visited my cell to convei'se 
on the revolutions of the heavenly bodies ? — Again, the 
lights of the firmament proclaimed that this Prince, the 
husband of Edith Plantagenet, should be a Christian ; 
and I — weak and wild interpreter! — argued thence the 
conversion of the noble Saladin, whose good qualities 
seemed often to incline him towards the better faith. 
The sense of my weakness hath humbled me to the dust, 
but in the dust I have found comfort ! I have not read 
aright the fate of others — who can assure me but that I 
may have miscalculated mine own ? God will not have 
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u& break into his council-house or spy out his hidden 
mysteries. We must wait his time with watching and 
prayer — with fear and with hope. I came hither the 
stern seer — the proud prophet — skilled, as I thought, to 
instruct princes, and gifted even with supernatural powers, 
but burdened with a weight which I deemed no shoulders 
but. mine could have borne. But my bands have been 
broken ! I go hence humble in mine ignorance, penitent 
— and not hopeless." 

With these words he withdrew from the assembly; 
and it is recorded, that, from that period, his frenzy fits 
seldom occurred, and his penances were of a milder char- 
acter, and accompanied with better hopes of the future. 
So much is there of self-opinion, even in insanity, that the 
conviction of his having entertained and expressed an 
unfounded prediction with so much vehemence, seemed 
to operate like loss of blood on the human frame, to 
modify and lower the fever of the brain. 

It is needless to follow into farther particulars the con- 
ferences at the royal tent, or to inquire whether David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, was as mute in the presence qf Edith 
Plantagenet, as when he was bound to act under the 
character of an obscure and nameless adventurer. It 
may be well believed that he there expressed, with suit- 
able earnestness, the passion to which he had so often 
before found it difficult to give words. 

The hour of noon now approached, and Saladin waited 
to receive the Princes of Christendom in a tent, which, 
but for its large size, differed little from that of the ordi- 
nary shelter of the common Curdman, or Arab; jet^ 
beneath its ample and sable covering, was prepared a 
banquet after the most gorgeous fashion of the East, ex- 
tended upon carpets of the richest stuffs, with cushions 
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laid for the guests. ^ But we cannot; stop to describe thfe 
cloth of gold and silver^ — the superb embroidery in Arab- 
esque — the shawls of Cashmere — ^and the muslins of India, 
which were here unfolded in all their splendour ; far less 
to tell the different sweetmeats, ragouts edged with rice 
coloured in various manners, with all the other niceties 
of Eastern cookery. Lambs roasted whole, and game 
and poultry dressed in pilaus, were piled in vessels of 
gold, and silver, and porcelain, and intermixed with large 
mazers of sherbet, cooled in snow and ice from the 
caverns of Mount Lebanon. A magnificent pile of 
cushions at the head of the banquet, seemed prepared for 
the master of the feast, and such dignitaries as he might 
call to share that place of distinction, while from the 
roof of the tent in all quarters, but over this seat of emi- 
nence in particular, waved many a banner and pennon, 
the trophies of battles won, and kingdoms overthrown. 
But amongst and above them all, a long lance displayed 
a shroud, the banner of Death, with this impressive 
inscription — " Saladin, King op Kings — Saladin, 
Victor op Victors — Saladin must die." Amid 
these preparations, the slaves who had arranged the 
refreshments stood with drooped heads and folded arms, 
mute and motionless as monumental statuary, or as auto- 
mata, which waited the touch of the artist to put them in 
motion. 

Expecting the approach of his princely guests, the 
Soldan, imbued, as most were, with the superstitions of 
his time, paused over a horoscope and corresponding 
scroll, which had been sent to him by the Hermit of En- 
gaddi when he departed from the camp. 

"Strange and mysterious science," he muttered to 
himself, " which, pretending to draw the curtain of futu* 
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rity, misleads those whom it seems to gaide, and darkens 
the scene which it pretends to illuminate ! Who would 
not have said that I was that enemy most dangerous to 
Richard, whose enmity was to be ended by marriage with 
his kinswoman ? Yet it now appears that a union be- 
twixt this gallant Earl and the lady will bring about 
friendship betwixt Richard and Scotland, an enemy more 
dangerous than I, as a wild-cat in a chamber is more to 
be dreaded than a lion in a distant desert. — But then," he 
continued to mutter to himself, '^ the combination inti- 
mates, that this husband was to be Christian. — Chris- 
tian?" he repeated, after a pause, — "That gave the 
insane fanatic star-gazer hopes that I might renounce my 
faith ! but me, the faithful follower of our Prophet — ^me 
it should have undeceived. Lie there, mysterious scroll," 
he added, thrusting it under the pile of cushions ; "strange 
are thy bodements and fatal, since, even. when true in 
themselves, they work upon those who attempt to de- 
cipher their meaning, all the effects of falsehood. — How 
now, what means this intrusion ? " 

He spoke to the dwarf Nectabanus, whq rushed into 
the tent fearfully agitated, with each strange and dis« 
proportioned feature wrenched by horror into still more 
extravagant ugliness, — his month open, his eyes staring, 
his hands, with their shrivelled and deformed fingers, 
wildly expanded. 

" What now," said the Soldan, sternly. 

"Accipe hoe/" groaned out the dwarf. 

" Ha ! say'st thou ? " answered Saladin. 

^Aceipe hoc ! " replied the panic-struck creature, uncon- 
scious, perhaps, that he repeated the same words as before. 

" Hence ! I am in no vein for foolery," said the Em- 
peror. 
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** Nor am I farther fool," said the dwarf, " than to make 
my folly help out my wits to earn my bread, poor help- 
less wretch ! — Hear, hear me, great Soldan ! " 

" Nay, if thou hast actual wrong to complain of," said 
Saladin, " fool or wise, thou art entitled to the ear of a 
King. — Retire hither with me ; " and he led him into the 
inner tent. 

Whatever their conference related to, it w^as soon 
broken off by the fanfare of the trumpets, announcing the 
arrival of th§ various Christian princes, whom Saladin 
welcomed to his tent with a royal courtesy well becoming 
their rank and his own ; but chiefly he saluted the young 
Earl of Huntingdon, and generously congratulated him 
upon prospects, which seemed to have interfered with 
and overclouded those which he had himself entertained. 

" But think not," said the Soldan, " thou noble youth, 
that the Prince of Scotland is more welcome to Saladin, 
than was Kenneth to the solitary Ilderim when they met 
in the desert, or the distressed Ethiop to the Hakim 
Adonbec. A brave and generous disposition like thine 
hath a value independent of condition and birth, as the 
cool draught which I here proffer thee, is as delicious 
from an earthen vessel as from a goblet of gold." 

The Earl of Huntingdon made a suitable reply, grate- 
fully acknowledging the various important services he 
had received from the generous Soldan ; but when he 
had pledged Saladin in the bowl of sherbet, which the 
Soldan had proffered to him, he could not help remarking 
with a smile, "The brave cavalier, Ilderim, knew not 
of the formation of ice, but the munificent Soldan cools 
his sherbet with snow." 

" Wouldst thou have an Arab or a Gurdman as wise 
as a Hakim?" said the Soldan. "He who does on a 
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disguise must make the sentiments of his heart and the 
learning of his head accord with the dress which he as* 
sumes. I desired to see how a brave and single-hearted 
cavalier of Frangistan would conduct himself in debate 
with such a chief as I then seemed ; and I questioned the. 
truth of a well-known fact, to know by what arguments 
thou wouldst support thy assertion." 

While they were speaking, the Archduke of Austria, 
who stood a little apart, was struck with the mention of 
iced sherbet, and took with pleasure and some bluntness 
the deep goblet, as the Earl of Huntingdon was about to 
replace it. 

" Most delicious ! " he exclaimed, after a deep draught, 
which the heat of the weather, and the feverishness fol- 
lowing the debauch of the preceding day, had rendered 
doubly acceptable. He sighed as he handed the cup to 
the Grand Master of the Templars. Saladin made a 
sign to the dwarf, who advanced and pronounced, with a 
harsh voice, the words, Aecipe hoe i The Templar started, 
like a steed who sees a lion under a bush, beside the 
pathway ; yet instantly recovered, and to hide, perhaps, 
his confusion, raised the goblet to his lips — ^but those lips 
never touched that goblet's rim. The sabre of Saladin 
left its sheath as lightning leaves the cloud. It was 
waved in the air, — and the head of the Grand Master 
rolled to the extremity of the tent, while the trunk re- 
mained for a second standing, with the goblet still clenched 
in its grasp, then fell, the liquor mingling with the blood 
that spurted from the veins.* 

* The manner of l&e death of the supposed Grand Master of the 
Templars, was taken from the real tragedy enacted by Saladin, npon 
the person of Arnold or Reginald de GhatiUon. This person, a soldier 
7f fortune, had seized a castle on the verge ^ the desert, from whence 
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There was a general exclamation of treason, and Aus- 
tria, nearest to whom Saladin stood with the bloody 
sabre in his hand, started back as if apprehensive that his 
turn was to come next Richard and others laid hand on 
their swords. 

" Fear nothing, noble Austria," said Saladin^ as com- 
posedly as if nothing had happened, "nor you, royal 
England, be wrath at what you have seen. Not for his 
manifold treasons ; — not for the attempt which, as may 
be vouched by his own squire, he instigated against King 
Richard's life ; — not that he pursued the Prince of Scot- 
land and myself in the desert, reducing us to save our 
lives by the speed of our horses ; — ^not that he had stirred 
up the Maronites to attack us upon this very occasion, 
i:ad I not brought up unexpectedly so many Arabs as 
rendered the scheme abortive ;-r-not for any or all of 
these crimes does he now lie there, although each were 
deserving such a doom ; — but because, scarce half an 
hour ere he polluted our presence, as the simoom em- 
poisons the atmosphere, he poniarded his comrade and 
accomplice, Conrade of Montserrat, lest he should con- 
fess the infamous plots in which they had both been 
engaged." 

he made plundering excursions, and insulted and abused the pilgrims 
who were on their journey to Mecca. It was chiefly on his account 
that Saladin declared war against Guy de Lusignan, the last Latin 
King of the Holy Land. The Christian monarch was defeated by 
Saladin with the loss of thirty thousand men, and having been made 
prisoner, with Chatillon and others, was conducted before the Soldan. 
The victor presented to his exhausted captive'a cup of sherbet, cooled 
in snow. Lusignan having drank, was about to hand the cup to 
Chatillon when the Sultan interfered. " Your person," he said, " my 
royal prisoner, is sacred, but the cup of Saladin must not be profaned 
by a blasphemous robber and ruffian." So saying, he slew the cap- 
tive kniglit by a blow of his scimitar.— See Gibbon's History. 
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* How ! Conrade murdered ? — And by the Grand 
Master, his sponsor and most intimate friend!" ex- 
claimed Richard. ^^ Noble Soldan, I would not doubt 
thee — ^yet this must be proved — otherwise " 

" There stands the evidence," said Saladin, pointing to 
the terrified dwarf. "Allah, who sends the fire-fly to 
illuminate the night-season, can discover secret crimes by 
the most contemptible means." 

The Soldan proceeded to tell the dwarf's story, which 
amounted to this. — ^In his foolish curiosity, or, as he 
partly confessed, with some thoughts of pilfering, Necta- 
banus had strayed into the tent of Conrade, which had 
been desetted by his attendants, some of whom had lefl 
the encampment to carry the news of his defeat to his 
brother, and others were availing themselves of the means 
which Saladin had supplied for revelling. The wounded 
man slept under the influence of Saladin's wonderful 
talisman, so that the dwarf had opportunity to pry about 
at pleasure, until he was frightened into concealment by 
the sound of a heavy step. He skulked behind a curtahi, 
yet could see the motions, and hear the words of the 
Grand Master, who entered, and carefully secured the 
covering of the pavilion behind him. His victim started 
from sleep, and it would appear that he instantly sus- 
pected the purpose of his old associate, for it was in a 
tone of alarm that he demanded wherefore he disturbed 
him? 

"I come to confess and absolve thee," answered the 
Grand Master. 

Of their farther speech the terrified dwarf remembered 
little, save that Conrade implored the Grand Master not 
to break a wounded reed, and that the Templar struck 
him to the heart with a Turkish dagger, with the words 
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Aecipe hoc — words which long afterwards haunted the 
terrified imagination of the concealed witness. 

"I verified the tale," said Saladin, "by causing the 
bodv to be examined; and I made this unhappy being, 
whom Allah hath made the discoverer of the crime, re- 
peat in your own presence the words which the murderer 
spoke, and you yourselves saw the effect which they pro- 
duced upon his conscience ! " 

The Soldan paused, and the King of England broke 
silence : — 

" If this be true, as I doubt not, we have witnessed a 
great act of justice, though it bore a different aspect. 
But wherefore in this presence ? wherefore with thine 
own hand ? " 

"I had designed otherwise," said Saladin; "but had I 
not hastened his doom, it had been altogether averted, 
since, if I had permitted him to taste of my cup, as he 
was about to do, how coi^ld I, without incurring the brand 
oi' inhospitality, have done him to death as he deserved ? 
Had he murdered my father, and afterwards partaken of 
my food and my bowl, not a hair of his head could have 
been injured- by me. But enough of him — ^let his carcass 
and his memory be removed fbom amongst «s." 

The body was carried away, and the marks of the 
slaughter obliterated or concealed with such ready dex- 
terity, as showed that the case was ngt altogether so 
uncommon as to paralyse the assistant^ and officers of 
Saltidin's household. 

But the Christian princes ' felt that the scene which 
they had beheld weighed hedvily cm their spirit**, and 
although, at the courteous invitation of the Soldan, they 
assumed their seats at thfe banquet, yet it was with the. 
silence of doubt and amazement. The spirits of Richard 
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alone surmounted all cause for suspicion or embarrass 
ment. Yet he, too, seemed to ruminate on some proposi- 
tion, as if he were desirous of making it in the moft 
insinuating and acceptable manner which was possible. 
At length he drank off a large bowl of wine, and address- 
ing the Soldan, desired to know whether it was not true 
that he had honoured the Earl of Huntingdon with a 
personal encounter. 

Saladin answered with a smile, that he had proved his 
horse and his weapons with the heir of Scotland, as cava- 
liers are wont to do with each other when they meet in 
the desert — and modestly added, that though the combat 
was not entirely decisive, he had not, on his part, much 
reason to pride himself on the event. The Scot, on the 
other hand, disclaimed the attributed superiority, and 
wished to assign it to the Soldan. 

'^ Enough of honour thou hast had in the encounter," 
said Bichard, " and I envy thee more for that, than for 
the smiles of Edith Plantagenet, though one of them 
might reward a bloody day's work. — But what say you, 
noble princes; is it fitting that such a royal ring of 
chivalry should break up without something being done 
for future times to speak of? What is the overthrow and 
death of a traitor, to such a fair garland of honour as is 
here assembled, and which ought not to part without 
witnessing something more worthy of their regard ? How 
say you, princely Soldan — What if we two should . now, 
and before this fair compaqy, decide the long-contended 
question for this land of Palestine, and end at once these 
tedious wars? Yonder are the lists ready, nor can 
Paynimrie ever hope a better champion than thou. 
I, unless worthier offers, will lay down my gauntlet 
in behalf of Christendom, and, in all lovn and honour^ 
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we will do mortal battle for the possession of Jerasa* 
lem." 

There was a deep pause for the Soldan's answer. His 
cheek and brow coloured highly, and it was the opinion 
of many present, that he hesitated whether he should 
accept the challenge. At length he said, " Fighting for 
the Holy City against those whom we regard as idolaters, 
and worshippers of stocks and stones, and graven images, 
I might confide that Allah would strengthen my arm ; or 
if I fell beneath the sword of the Melech Ric, I could not 
pass to Paradise by a more glorious death. But Allah 
has already given Jerusalem to the true believers, and it 
were a tempting the God of the Prophet to peril, upon 
my own personal strength and skill, that which I hold 
securely by the superiority of my forces." 

" If not for Jerusalem, then," said Richard, in the tone 
of one who would entreat a favour of an intimate friend, 
" yet, for the love of honour, let us run at least three 
courses with grinded lances?" 

" Even this," said Saladin, half smiling at Coeur de 
Lion's affectionate earnestness for the combat, " even this 
I may not lawfully do. The master places the shepherd 
over the fiock, not for the shepherd's own sake, but for 
the sake of the sheep. Had I a son to hold the sceptre 
when I fell, I might have had the liberty, as I have the 
will, to brave this bold encounter ; but your own Scripture 
sayeth, that when the herdsman is smitten, the sheep are 
scattered." ^ 

" Thou hast had all the fortune," said Richard, turning 
to the Earl of Huntingdon with a sigh. "I would have 
given the best year in my life for that one half hour be- 
side the Diamond of the Desert ! " 

l^he chivalrous extravagance of Richard awakened the 
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spirits of the assembly, and when at length they arose to 
depart, Saladin advanced and took Coear de Lion by the 
hand. 

"Noble King of England," he said, "we now part, 
never to meet again. That your league is dissolved, no 
more to be reunited, and that your native forces are far 
too few to enable you to prosecute your enterprise, is as 
well known to me as to yourself. I may not yield you 
up that Jerusalem which you so much desire to hold. It 
is to us, as to you, a Holy City. But whatever other 
terms Richard demands of Saladin, shall be as willingly 
yielded as yonder fountain yields its waters. Ay, and 
the same should be as frankly afforded by Saladin, if 
Hichard stood in the desert with but two archers in his 
train!" 



The next day saw Richard's return to his own camp, 
and in a short space afterwards the young Earl of Hun- 
tingdon was espoused by Edith Plantagenet The Soldan 
sent, as a nuptial present on this occasion, the celebrated 
Talisman ; but though many cures were wrought by 
means of it in Europe, none equalled in success and celeb- 
rity those which the Soldan achieved. It is still in exist- 
ence, having been bequeathed by the Earl of Huntingdon 
to a brave knight of Scotland, Sir Simon of the Lee, in 
whose ancient and highly honoured family it is still pre« 
served ; and although charmed stones have been disn^issed 
from the modem Pharmacopoeia, its virtues are still ap- 
plied to for stopping blood, and in cases of canine madness* 

Our story closes here, as the terms on which Richard 
relinquished his conquests are to be found in every his- 
tory of the period. 

BUD or TRB TALI8HA1C. 
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810 mm AD A8TBA. 



Snt. iStoftansts {nttoHucra anotfirt Sale* 

Together both on Che high lawns appeazvd. 
Under the opening eyelids of the mom 
They drore afield. 

Blmt oh Ltodas. 

I HAVE gometimes wondered why all the favourite 
occupations and pastimes of mankind go to the disturb- 
ance of that happy state of tranquillity, that Otium^ as 
Horace terms it, which he says is the object of all men's 
prayers, whether preferred from sea or land; and that 
the undisturbed repose, of which we are so tena<aous, 
when duty or necessity compels us to abandon it, is pre- 
cisely what we long to exchange for a state of excitation, 
as soon as we may prolong it at our own pleasure. 
Briefly, you have only to say to a man, " remain at rest," 
and you instantly inspire the love of labour. The sports- 
man toils like his gamekeeper, the master of the pack^ 
takes as severe exercise as his whipper-in, the statesman 
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or polidcian drudges more than the professional lawyer ; 
and to come to mj own case, the volunteer author subjects 
himself to the risk of painful criticism, and the assured 
certainty of mental and manual labour, just as completely 
as his needy brother, whose necessities compel him to 
assume the pen. 

These reflections have been suggested by an annuncia- 
tion on the part of Janet, " that the little Gillie- whitefoot 
was come from the printing-oflSce." 

" Gillie-blackfoot you should call him, Janet," was my 
response, " for he is neither more nor less than an imp of 
the devil, come to torment me for copy, for so the printers 
call a supply of manuscript for the press." 

" Now, Cot forgie your honour," said Janet ; " for it is 
no like your ainsell to give such names to a faitherless 
bairn." 

" I have got nothing else to give him, Janet — he must 
wait a little." 

" Then I have got some breakfast to ^ve the bit gillie," 
said Janet; "and he can wait by the fireside in the 
kitchen, till your honour's ready ; and cood enough for 
the like of him, if he was to wait your honour's pleasure 
all day." 

" But, Janet," said I to my little active superintendent, 
on her return to the parlour, after having made her hos- 
pitable arrangements, " I begin to find this writing our 
Chronicles is rather, more tiresome than I expected, for 
here comes this little fellow to ask for manuscript — that 
is, for something to print — ^and I have got none to give 
him." 

" Your honour can be at nae loss 5 I have seen you 
write fast and fast enough ; and for subjects, you have the 
whole Highlands to write about, and I am sure you know 
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a hundred talcs better tban that about Hatnish Mac 
Tavish, for it wa^ but about a young cateran and an auld 
carline, when all's dope ; and if thej had burned the 
rudas queen for a witch, I am thinkings maj be, they 
would not have tyaed their coals — ^and her to gar her 
neer-do-weel son shoot a gentleman Cameron ! I am 
third cousin to the Camerons mysell — my blood warms to 
them — ^And if you want to write about deserters, I am 
sure there were deserters enough on the top of Arthur's 
Seat, when the MacRaas broke out, and on that woful 

day beside Leith Pier — Ohonari I " 

Here Janet began to weep, and to wipe her eyes with 
her apron. For my part, the idea I wanted was supplied, 
but I hesitated to make use of it. Topics, like times, are 
apt to bec(Hne comm6n by frequent use. It is only an ass 
like Justice Shallow, who would pitch upon the over- 
scutched tunes, which the carmen whistled, and try to 
pass them off as his fancies and his good-nights. Now, 
the Highlands, though formerly a rich mine for original 
matter, are, as my friend Mrs. Bethune Baliol warned 
me, in some degree worn out by the incessant labour of 
modem romancers and novelists, who, finding in those 
remote regions primitive habits and manners, have vainly 
imagined that the public can never tire of them ; and so 
kilted Highlanders are to be found as frequently, and 
nearly of as genuine descent, on the shelves of a circu- 
lating library, as at a Caledonian ball. Much might 
have been made at an earlier time out of the history of a 
Highland regiment, and the singular revolution of ideas 
which must have taken place in the minds of those who 
composed it, when exchanging their native hills for the 
battle-fields of the Continent, and their simple, and some- 
times indolent domestic habits, for the regular exertions 
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demanded by modem discipline. But the market is fore* 
stalled. There is Mrs. Grant of Laggan, has drawn the 
manners, customs, and superstitions of the mountains in 
their natural unsophisticated state ; * and my friend, Gren- 
eral Stewart of Garth,t in ^ving the real history of the 
Highland regiments, has rendered any attempt to fill up 
the sketch with fancy-colouring extremely rash and pre- 
carious. Yet I, too, have still a lingering fancy to add a 
stone to the caiin ; and without calling in imagination to 
aid the impressions of juvenile recollection, I may just 
attempt to embody one or two scenes illustrative of the 
Highland character, and which belong peculiarly to the 
Chronicles of the Canongate, to the gray headed eld of 
whom they are as familiar as to Chrystal Croflangry. 
Yet I will not go back to the days of clanship and clay- 
mores. Have at you, gentle reader, with a tale of Two 
Di-overs. An oyster may be crossed in love, says the 
gentle Tilburina — and a drover may be touched on a 
point of honour, says the Chronicler of the Canongate. 

* Letters from the Mountains, 8 vols.~E88a7S on the Superstitions 
of the Higlilanders — The Highlanders, and other Poems, &c. 

t The gallant and amiable author of the History of the Highland 
Regiments, in whose glorioos services his own share had been great, 
went out Governor of St. Lucia in 1828, and died in that island on the 
18th of December, 1829,— no man more regretted, or perhaps by a 
wider circle of friends and acquaintance. 
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THE TWO DROVERS. 



CHAPTER L 



It was the day after Doune Fair when my story oom- 
mences. It had been a brisk market; several dealers 
had attended from the northern and midland counties in 
England, and English money had flown so merrily 
about as to gladden the hearts of the Highland farmers. 
Many large droves were about to set oflFfor England, 
under the protection of their owners, or of the topsmen 
whom they employed in the tedious, laborious, and re- 
sponsible office of driving the cattle for many hundred 
miles, from the market where they had been purchased, 
to the fields or farm-yards where they were to be fattened 
for the shambles. 

The Highlanders, in particular, are masters of this diffi- 
cult trade of driving, which seems to suit them as well as 
the trade of war. It affords exercise for all their habits 
of patient endurance and active exertion. They are re- 
quired to know perfectly the drove-roads, which lie over 
the wildest tracks of the country, and to avoid as much as 
possible the highways, which distress the feet of the bul- 
locks, and the turnpikes, which annoy the spirit of the 
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drover ; whereas on the hroad green or gray track, which 
leads across the pathless moor, the herd not only move 
at ease and without taxation, but, if they mind their busi- 
ness, may pick up a mouthful of food by the way. At 
night, the drovers usually sleep along with their cattle, let 
the weather be what it will ; and many of these hardy men 
do not once rest under a roof during a journey on foot 
from Lochaber to Lincolnshire. * They are paid very 
highly, for the trust reposed is of the last importance, as 
it depends on their prudence, vigilance, and honesty, 
whether the cattle reach the final market in good order, 
and afford a profit to the grazier. But as they maintain 
themselves at their own expense, they are especially 
economical in that particular. At the period we speak 
of, a Highland drover was victualled for his long and toil* 
some journey with a few handfuls of oatmeal, and two or 
three onions, renewed from time to time, and a rain's horn 
filled with whisky, which he used regularly, but sparingly, 
every night and morning. His dirk, or skene-dku, (t. c. 
black-knife,) so worn as to be concealed beneath tlie arm, 
or by the folds of the plaid, was his only weapon, except- 
ing the cudgel with which he directed the movements of 
the cattle. A Highlander was never so happy as on 
these occasions. There was a variety in the whole jour- 
ney, which exercised the Celt's natural curiosity and love 
of motion ; there were the constant change of place and 
scene, the petty adventures incidental to the traffic, and 
the intercourse with the various farmers, graziers, and 
traders, intermingled with occasional merry-makings, no^ 
the less acceptable to Donald that they were void of ex* 
pense ; — and there was the consciousness of superior skill ; 
for the Highlander, a child amongst flocks, is a prince 
amongst herds, and his natural habits induce him to dis^ 
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dain the shepherd's slothful life, so that he feels himself 
nowhere more at home than when following a gallant 
di*ove of his country cattle in the character of their guar- 
dian. 

Of the number who lefl Doune in the morning, and with 
the purpose we have described, not a Glunamie of them 
all cocked his bonnet more briskly, or gartered his tartan 
hose under knee over a pair of more promising spiogs 
(legs) than did Robin Gig M^Combich, called familiarly 
Robin Oig, that is, Young, or the Lesser, Robin. Though 
small of stature, as the epithet Oig implies, and not very 
strongly limbed, he was as light and alert as one of the 
deer of his mountains. He had an elasticity of step, 
which, in the course of a long march, made many a stout 
fellow envy him ; and the manner in which he busked his 
plaid and adjusted his bonnet, argued a consciousness that 
so smart a John Highlandman as himself would not pass 
unnoticed among the Lowland lasses. The ruddy cheek, 
red lips, and white teeth, set off a countenance which had 
gained by exposure to the weather a healthful and hardy 
rather than a rugged hue. If Robin Oig did not laugh, 
or even smile frequently, as indeed is not the practice 
among his countrymen, his bright eyes usually gleamed 
from under his bonnet with an expression of cheerfulness 
ready to be turned into mirth. 

The departure of Robin Oig was an incident in the 
little town, in and near which he had many friends, male 
and female. He was a topping person in his way, trans- 
acted considerable business on his own behalf, and was 
intrusted by the best farmers in the Highlands, in prefer- 
ence to any other drover in that district. He might have 
increased his business to any extent had he condescended 
to manage it by deputy ; but except a lad or two, sister's 
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sons of his own, Robin rejected the idea of assistance, 
conscious, perhaps, how much his reputation depended 
upon his attending in person to the practical discharge of 
his duty in every instance. He remained, therefore, con- 
tented with the highest premium given to persons of his 
description, and comforted himself with the hopes that a 
few journeys to England might enable him to conduct 
business on his own account, in a manner becoming his 
birth. For Robin Gig's father, Lachlan M'Combich, 
(or son of my friend, his actual clan-surname being 
M'Gregor,) had been so called by the celebrated Rob 
Roy, because of the particular friendship which had sub- 
sisted between the grandsire of Robin and that renowned 
cateran. Some people even say, that Robin Oig de- 
rived his Christian name from one as renowned in the 
wilds of Lochlomond as ever was his namesake Robin 
Hood, in the precincts of merry Sherwood. "Of such 
ancestry," as James Boswell says, "who would not be 
proud ? " Robin Oig was proud accordingly ; but his fre- 
quent visits to England and to the Lowlands had given 
him tact enough to know that pretensions, which still gave 
him a little right to distinction in his own lonely glen, 
might be both obnoxious and ridiculous if preferred else- 
where. The pride of birth, therefore, was like the mLsef's 
treasure, the secret subject of his contemplation, but never 
exhibited to strangers as a subject of boasting. 

Many were the words of gratulation and good luck 
which were bestowed on Robin Oig. The judges com- 
mended his- drove, especially Robin's own property, which 
were the best of them. Some thrust out their snufF-mulls 
for the parting pinch — others tendered the doch-an-doT" 
rack, or parting cup. All cried — '* Good luck travel out 
with you and come home with you.— Give you hick ia 
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the Saxon market — brave notes in the leahhar-dhu^ 
(black pocketbook,) " and plenty of English gold in the 
iporraUy^ (pouch of goatskin.) 

The bonny lasses made their adieus more modestly, 
and more than one, it was said, would have given her 
best brooch to be certain that it was upon her that his 
eye last rested as he turned towards the road. 

Robin Oig had just given the preliminary " Ho(hhoo ! " 
to urge forward the loiterers of the drove, when there 
was a cry behind him. 

" Stay, Robin — bide a blink. Here is Janet of Toma- 
hourich — auld Janet, your father's sister." 

" Plague on her, for an auld Highland witch and spae- 
wife," said a farmer from the Carse of Stirling ; " she'll 
cast some of her cantrips on the cattle." 

" She canna do that," said another sapient of the same 
profession — " Robin Oig is no the lad to leave any of 
them, without tying Saint Mungo's knot on their tails, 
and that will put to her speed the best witch that ever 
flew over Dimayet upon a broomstick." 

It may not be indifferent to the reader to know, that 
the Highland cattle are peculiarly liable to be taken, or 
infected, by spells and witchcraft ; which judicious people 
guard against, by knitting knots of peculiar complexity 
on the tuft of hair which terminates the animal's tail. 

But the old woman, who was the object of the farmer's 
suspicion, seemed only busied about the drover, without 
paying any attention to the drove. Robin, on the con- 
trary, appeared rather impatient of her presence. 

'* What auld-world fancy," he said, " has brought you 
so early from the ingle-side this morning, Muhme? I am 
sure I»bid you good-even, and had your Grcd-speed, last 
night." 
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"And left me more siller ^an the useless old woman 
will use till you come back again, bird of my bosom," 
said the sibyl. " But it is little I would care for the 
food that nourishes me, or the fire that warms me, or for 
Grod*s blessed sun itself, if aught but weel should happen 
to the grandson of my father. So let me walk the deatil 
round you, that you may go safe out into the far foreign 
land, and come safe home." 

Robin Oig stopped, half embarrassed, half laughing, 
and signing to those near that he only complied with the 
old woman tifisoothe her humour. In the meantime, she 
traced around him, with wavering steps, the propitiation, 
which some have thought has been derived from the 
Druidical mythology. It consists, as is well known, in 
the person who makes the deasil walking three times 
round the person who is the object of the ceremony, 
taking care to move according to the course of the sun. 
At once, however, she stopped short, and exclaimed, in a 
voice of alarm and horror, " Grandson of my father, there 
is blood on your hand." 

" Hush, far God's sake, aunt," said Robin Oig; "you 
mhII bri-ng more trouble on yourself with this Taisha- 
tarngh " (second sight) "than you will be able to get out 
of for many a day." 

The old woman only repeated, with a ghastly look, 
" There is blood on your hand, and it is English blood. 
The blood of the Gael is richer and redder. Let us see 
^let us " 

Ere Robin Oig could prevent her, which, indeed, could 
only have been done by positive violence, so hasty and 
peremptory were her proceedings, she had drawn from 
his side the dirk which lodged in the folds of hia plaid, 
and held it up, 'exclaiming, although the weapon gleamed 
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dear and bright in the son, ** Blood, blood — Saxon blood 
again. Eobin Oig M'Combich, go not this day to Eng- 
land!" 

" Prutt tratt," answered Robin Oig, " that will never 
do neither — ^it would be next thing to running the coun- 
try. For shame, Muhme — give me the dirk. You 
cannot tell by the colour the difference betwixt the blood 
of a black bullock and a white one, and you speak of 
knowing Saxon from Gaelic blood. All men have their 
blood from Adam, Muhme. Give me my skene-dhu, 
and let me go on my road. I should have been half way 
to Stirling Brig by this time. — Give me my dirk and let 
me go.** 

" Never will I give it to you," said the old woman — 
" Never will I quit my hold on your plaid, unless you 
promise me not to wear that unhappy weapon." 

The women around him urged him also, saying few of 
his aunt's words fell to the ground ; and as the Lowland 
farmers continued to look moodily on the scene, Robin 
Oig determined to close it at any sacrifice. 

" Well, then," said the young drover, giving the scab- 
.bard of the weapon to Hugh Morrison, " you Lowlanders 
care nothing for these freats. Keep my dirk for me. I 
cannot give it to you, because it was my father's ; but 
your drove follows ours, and I am content it should be in 
your keeping, not in mine — Will this do, Muhme ? " 

" It must," said the old woman — " that is, if the Low- 
lander is mad enough to carry the knife." 

The strong westlandman laughed aloud. 

" Goodwife," said he, " I am Hugh Morrison from 
Glenae, come of the Manly Morrisons of auld langsyne, 
that never took short weapon against a man in their lives. 
And neither needed they. They had their broadswords, 
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and I have this bit supple," showing a formidable cudgel 
•^— "for dirking ower the board, I leave that to John 
Hlghlandman — Ye needna snort, none of you Highland- 
ers, and you in especial Robin. I'll keep the bit knife, 
if you are feared for the auld spae wife's tale, and give it 
back to you whenever you want it." 

Robin was not particularly pleased with some part of 
Hugh Morrison's speech; but he had learned in his 
travels more patience than belonged to his Highland con- 
stitution originally, and he accepted the service of the 
descendant of the Manly Morrisons without finding fault 
with the rather depreciating manner in which it* was 
offered. 

- " If he had not had his morning in his head, and been 
but a Dumfries-shire hog into the boot, he would have 
spoken more like a gentleman. But you cannot have 
4nore of a sow than a grumph. It's shame my father's 
knife should ever slash a haggis for the like of him." 

Thus saying, (but saying it in Gaelic,) R<5bin drove on 
his cattle, and waved farewell to all behind him. He 
was in the greater haste, because he expected to join at 
Falkirk a comrade and brother in profession, with whom 
he proposed to travel in company. 

Robin Oig's chosen friend was a young Englishman, 
Harry Wakefield by name, well known at every northern 
market, and in his way as much famed and honoured as 
our Highland driver of bullocks. He was nearly six feet 
high, gallantly formed to keep the rounds at Smithfield, 
or maintain the ring at a wrestling match ; and although 
he might have been overmatched, perhaps, among the 
regular professors of the Fancy, yet, as a yokel, or rustic, 
or a chance customer, he was able to give a bellyful to 
any amateur of the pugilistic art. Doncaster races saw 
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him in his glory, betting his guinea, and generally suc- 
cessfully ; nor was there a main fought in Yorkshire, the 
feeders being persons of celebrity, at which he was not 
to be seen, if business permitted. But though a sprack 
lad, and fond of pleasure and its haunts, Harry Wake- 
field was steady, and not the cautious Robin Oig M*Com- 
bich himself was more attentive to the main chance. 
His holidays were holidays indeed ; but his days .of work 
were dedicated to steady and persevering labour. In 
countenance and temper, Wakefield was the model of old 
England's merry yeomen, whose clothyard shafts, in so 
many hundred battles, asserted her superiority over the 
nations, and whose good sabres, in our own time, are her 
cheapest and most assured defence. His mirth was 
readily excited ; for, strong in limb and constitution, and 
fortunate in circumstances, he was disposed to be pleased 
with every thing about him ; and such difficulties as he 
might occasionally encounter, were, to a man of his en- 
ergy, rather matter of amusement than serious annoyance. 
With all the merits of a sanguine temper, our young 
English drover was not without his defects. He was 
irascible, sometimes to the verge of being quarrelsome ; 
and perhaps not the less inclined to bring his disputes to 
a pugilistic decision, because he found few antagonists 
able to stand up to him in the boxing ring. 

It is difficult to say how Harry Wakefield and Robin 
Oig first became intimates ; but it is certain a close 
acquaintance had taken place betwixt them, although 
they had apparently few common subjects of conversation 
or of interest, so. soon as their talk ceased to be of bul 
locks. Robin Oig, indeed, spoke the English language 
rather imperfectly upon any other topics but stots and 
kyloes, and Harry Wakefield could never bring his broad 
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Yorkshire tongue to utter a single word of Gaelic. It 
was in vain Robin spent a whole morning, during a walk 
over Minch Moor, in attempting to leach his companion 
to utter, with true precision, the shibboleth LUiu^ which 
is the Gaelic for a calf. From Traquair to Murder- 
cairn, the hill rung with the discordant attempts of the 
Saxon upon the unmanageable monosyllable, and the 
heartfelt laugh which followed every failure. They had, 
however, better modes of awakening the echoes; for 
Wakefiela could sing many a ditty to the praise of Moll, 
Susan, and Cicely, and Robin Oig had a particular gift 
at whistling interminable pibrochs through all their invo- 
lutions, and what was more agreeable to his companion's 
southern ear, knew many of the northern airs, both lively 
and pathetic, to which Wakefield learned to pipe a bass. 
Thus, though Robin could hardly have comprehended 
his companion's stories about horse-racing, and cock- 
fighting, or fox-hunting, and although his own legends of 
clan-fights and creaghs, varied with talk of Highland 
goblins and fairy folk, would have been caviare to his 
companion, they contrived nevertheless to find a degree 
of pleasure in each other's company, which had for three 
years back induced them to join company and travel to- 
gether, when the direction of their journey permitted* 
Each, indeed, found his advantage in this companionship; 
for where could the Englishman have found a guide 
throt»gh the Western Highlands like Robin Oig M'Com- 
bich ? and when they were on what Harry called the 
right side of the Border, his patronage, which was exten- 
sive, and his purse, which was heavy, were at all times 
at the service of his Highland friend, and on many occa« 
sions his liberality did him genuine yeoman's service. 
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CHAPTER n. 



Were eTW two sneh losing friendi !— 

How could they disagree ? 
O thiu it was, he loved him dear, 

And thought how to requite him, 
And haTing no fHend left but he, 

He did reeolTe to fight him. 

DunupoH IhiKB. 



The pair of friends had traversed with their usnal 
cordiality the grassy wilds of Liddesdale, and crossed the 
opposite part of Cumberland, emphatically called The 
Waste. In these solitary regions, the cattle under the 
charge of our drovers derived their subsistence chiefly 
by picking their food as they went along the drove-road, 
or sometimes by the tempting opportunity of a start and 
owerloupj or invasion of the neighbouring pasture, where 
an occasion presented itself. But now the scene changed 
before them ; they were descending towards a fertile and 
enclosed country, where no such liberties could be taken 
with impunity, or without a previous arrangement and 
bargain with the possessors of the ground. This was 
more especially the case, as a great northern fair was 
upon the eve of taking place, where both the Scotch and 
English drover expected to dispose of a part of their 
cattle, which it was desirable to produce in the market, 
rested and in good order. Fields were therefore difficult 
to be obtained, and only upon high terms. This necessity 
occasioned a temporary separation betwixt the two 
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friends, who went to bargain, each as he could, for the 
separate accommodation of his herd. Unhappily it 
chanced that both of them, unknown to each other, 
thought of bargaining for the ground they wanted on the 
property of a country gentleman of some fortune, whose 
estate lay in 'the neighbourhood. The English drover 
applied to the bailiff on the property, who was known to 
him. It chanced that the Cumbrian Squire, who had 
entertained some suspicions of his manager's honesty, was 
taking occasional measures to ascertain how far they were 
well founded, and had desired that any inquiries about 
his enclosures, with a view to occupy them for a tem- 
porary purpose, should be referred to himself. As, how- 
ever, Mr. Ireby had gone the day before upon a journey 
of some miles' distance to the northward, the bailiff chose 
to consider the check upon his full powers as for the time 
removed, and concluded that he should best consult his 
master's interest, and perhaps his own, in making an 
agreement with Harry Wakefield. Meanwhile, ignorant 
of what his comrade wlU doing, Robin Oig, on his side, 
chanced to be overtaken by a good-looking smart little 
man upon a pony, most knowingly hogged and cropped, 
as was then th^ fashion, the rider wearing tight leather 
breeches, and long-necked bright spurs. This cavalier 
asked one or two pertinent questions about markets and 
the price of stock. So Robin, seeing him a well-judging 
civil gentleman, took the freedom to ask him whether he 
could let him know if there was any grass-land to be let 
in that neighbourhood, for the temporary accommodation 
of his drove. He could not have put the question to 
more willing ears. The gentleman of the buckskin was 
the proprietor, with whose bailiff Harry Wakefield had 
dealt, or was in the act of dealing. 
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**Thou art in good lack, my canny Scot," said Mr. 
Ireby, " to have spoken to me, for I see thy cattle have 
done theii* day's work, and I have at my disposal the 
only field within three miles that is to be let in these 
parts." 

"The drove can pe gang two, three, four miles very 
pratty weel indeed," — said the cautious Highlander; 
*^ put what would his honour be axing for the peasts pe 
the head, if she was to tak the park for twa or three 
days?" 

" We won't differ, Sawney, if you let me have six stots 
for winterers, in the way of reason." 

" And which peasts wad your honour pe for having ? ** 

" Why — ^let me see — the two black — ^the dun one — ^yon 
doddy — ^him with the twisted horn — the brockit — lAow 
much by the head ? " 

" Ah," said Robin, ** your honour is a shudge — a real 
ehudge — ^I couldpa have set off the pest six peasts petter 
mysell, me that ken them as if they were my palms, puir 
things." 

" Well, how much per head, Sawney ? " continued Mr. 
Ireby. 

'^ It was high markets at Doune and Falkirk," answered 
Robin. 

And thus the conversation proceeded, until they had 
agreed on the prix juite for the bullocks, the Squire 
throwing in the temporary accommodation of the en- 
closure for the cattle into the boot, and Robin making, 
as he thought, a very good bargain, provided the grass 
was but tolerable. The squire walked his pony alongside 
of the drove, partly to show him the way, and see him 
put into possession of the field, and partly to learn the 
latest news of the northern markets. 
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They arrived at the field, and the pasture seemed ex- 
cellent But what was their surprise when they saw the 
bailiff quietly inducting the cattle of Harry WakefieM 
into the grassy Goshen which had" just been assigned to 
those of Robin Oig M'Combich by the proprietor him- 
self! Squire Ireby set, spurs to his horse, dashed up to 
his servant, and learning what had passed between the 
parties, briefly informed the English drover that his 
bailiff had let the ground without his authority, and that 
he might seek grass for his ciEittle wherever he would, 
since he was to get none there. At the same time he 
rebuked his servant severely for having transgressed his 
commands, and ordered him instantly to assist in ejecting 
the hungry and weary cattle of Harry Wakefield, which 
were just beginning to enjoy a meal of unusual plenty, 
and to introduce those of his comrade, whom the .English 
drover now began to consider as a rival. 

The feelings which arose in Wakefield's mind would 
have induced him to resist Mr. Ireby's decision ; but 
every Englishman has a tolerably accurate sense of law 
and justice, and John Fleecebumpkin, the bailiff, having 
acknowledged that he had exceeded his commission, 
Wakefield saw nothing else for it than to collect his 
hungry and disappointed charge, and drive them on to 
seek quarters elsewhere. Eobin Oig saw what had hap- 
pened with regret, and hastened to offer to his English 
friend to share with him the disputed possession. But 
Wakefield's pride was severely hurt, and he answered 
disdainfully, " Take it all, man— -take it all — never make 
two bites of a cherry — thou canst talk over the gentry, 
and blear a plain man's eye — Out upon you, man — I 
would not kiss any man's dirty latchets for leave to bake 
in his oven." 
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Robin Oig, sorry but not surprised at his comrade's dis- 
pleasure, hastened to entreat his friend to wait but an 
hour till he had gone to the Squire's house to receive 
payment for the cattle he had sold, and he would come 
back and help him to drive the cattle into some conven- 
ient place of rest, and explain to him the whole mistake 
they had both of them fallen into. But the Englishman 
continued indignant : " Thou hast been selling, hast thou ? 
Ay, ay — thou is a cunning lad for kenning the hours of 
bargaining. Go to the devil with thyself, for I will ne'er 
see thy fause loon's visage again — thou should be ashamed 
to look me in the face." 

" I am ashamed to look no man in the face," said Robin 
Oig, something moved; "and, moreover, I will look you 
in the face this blessed day, if you will bide at the clachan 
down yonder.** , 

" Mayhap you had as well keep away," said his com- 
rade ; and turning his back on his former friend, he col- 
lected his unwilling associates, assisted by the bsCilifT, who 
took some real and some affected interest in seeing Wake- 
field accommodated. 

After spending spme time in negotiating with more 
than one of the neighbouring farmers, who could not, or 
would not, afford the accommodation desired, Henry 
Wakefield at last, and in his necessity, accomplished his 
point by means of the landlord of the ale-house at which 
Robin Oig and he had agreed to pass the night, when 
ihey first separated from each other. Mine host was con- 
tent to let him turn his cattle on a piece of barren moor, 
at a price little less than the bailiff had asked for the dis- 
puted enclosure ; and the wretchedness of the pasture, as 
well as the price paid for it, were set down as exaggera- 
tions of the breach of faith and friendship of his Scottish 
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cronj. This torn of Wakefield's passions was encour- 
aged by the bailiff, (who had his own reasons for being 
offended against poor Robin, as having been the unwit- 
ting cause of his falling into disgrace with his master,) as 
well as bj the innkeeper, and two or three chance guests, 
who stunulated the drover in his resentment against his 
quondam associate, — ^some from the ancient grudge against 
the Scots, which, when it exists anywhere, is to be found 
lurking in the Border counties, and some from the general 
loTC of mischief, which characterizes mankind in all ranks 
of life, to the honour of Adam's children be it spoken. 
Good John Barleycorn also, who always heightens and 
exaggerates the prevailing passions, be they angry or 
kindly, was not wanting. in his offices on this occasion; 
and confusion to false friends and hard masters, was 
pledged in more than gne tankard. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Ireby found some amusement in 
detaining the northern drover at his ancient halL He 
caused a cold round of beef to be placed before the Scot 
in the butler^s pantry, together with a foaming tankard of 
home-brewed, and took pleasure in seeing the hearty ap- 
petite with which these unwonted edibles were discussed 
by Robin Oig M'Combich. The squire himself lighting 
his pipe, compounded between his patrician dignity and 
his love of agi-icultural gossip, by walking up and down 
while he conversed with his guest 

" I passed another drove," said the Squire, " with one 
of your countrymen behind them — they were something 
less beasts than your drove, doddies most of them — a big 
man was with them — none of your kilts though, but a 
decent pair of breeches — D'ye know who he may be ? " 

"Hout ay — that might, could, and would be Hughie 
Morrison — ^I didna think he could hae peen sae weel up. 
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He has made a day on us ; bat his Argylesbires will have 
wearied shanks. How far was he pehind ? " 

^I think about six or seven miles/' answered the 
Squire, '^ for I passed them at the Christenburj Crag, and 
I overtook you at the Hollan Bush. If his beasts be leg- 
weary, he will be may be selling bargains." 

<' Na, na, Hughie Morrison is no the man for pargains 
— ^ye maun come to some Highland body like Robin Oig 
hersell for the like of these — put I maun pe wishing you 
goot night, and twenty of them let alane ane, and I maun 
down to the Clachan to see if the lad Harry Waakfelt is 
out of his humdudgeons yet" 

The. party at the alehouse were still in full talk, and 
the treachery of Robin Oig still the theme of conversa- 
tion, when the supposed culprit entered the apartment 
His arrival, as usually happens in such a case, pat an in- 
stant stop to the discussion of which he had furnished the 
subject, and he was received by the company assembled 
with that chilling silence, which, more than a thousand 
exclamations, tells an intruder that he is unwelcome. 
Surprised and offended, but not appalled by the reception 
which he experienced, Robin entered with an undaunted 
and even a haughty air, attempted no greeting, as he saw 
he was received with none, and placed himself by the 
side of the fire, a little apart from a table at which 
Harry Wakefield, the bailiff, and two or three other 
persons, were seated. The ample Cumbrian kitchen 
would have afforded plenty of room, even for a larger 
separation. 

Robin, thus seated, proceeded to light his pipe, and call 
for a pint of twopenny. 

" We have no twopence ale," answered Ralph Heskett, 
the landlord ; " but as thou find'st thy own tobacco, it's like 
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thou may*st find thy own liquor too — ^it*s the wont of thy 
country, I wot" 

" Shame, goodman," said the landlady, a blithe bustling 
housewife, hastening herself to supply the guest with 
liquor — " Thou knowest well enow what the strange juan 
wants, and it's thy trade to be civil, man. Thou shouldst 
know, that if the Scot likes a small pot, he pays a sure 
penny." 

Without taking any notice of this nuptial dialogue, the 
Highlander took the flagon in his hand, and addressing 
the company generally, drank the interesting toast of 
" Good Markets," to the party assembled. 

" The better that the wind blew fewer dealers from the 
north," said one of the farmers, " and fewer Highland 
runts to eat up the English meadows." 

" Saul of my pody, put you are wrang there, my 
friend," answered Robin, with composure ; " it is your fat 
Englishmen that eat up our Scots cattle, puir things." 

" I wish there was a summat to eat up their drovers," 
said another; '^a plain Englishman canna make bread 
within a kenning of them." 

" Or an honest servant keep his master's favour, but 
they will come sliding in between him and the sunshine," 
said the bailiff. 

"If these pe jokes," said Eobin Oig, with the same 
composure, " there is ower mony jokes upon one man." 

" It is no joke J but downright ear-nest," said the bailiff. 
"Harkye, Mr. Robia Ogg, or whatever is your naniCj i['s 
right we should tell you that we are all of one opinioo^ 
and that is, that you, Mr. Bobin Ogg, have behaved to 
our friend, Mr. HarJ^y Wakefield here, like a raff and a 
blackguard." 

" Nae doubtj nae doubt," answered Robing with great 
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oomposure ; " and you are a set of very pretty judges, for 
whose prains or pehaviour I wad not gie a pinch of 
sneeshing. If Mr. Harry Waakfelt kens where he is 
wranged, he kens where he may be righted/' 

^ He speaks truth/' said Wakefield, who had listened 
to what passed, divided between the offence which he had 
taken at Robin's late behaviour, and the revival of his 
habitual feelings of regard. 

He now arose, and went towards Robin, who got up 
from his seat as he approached, and held out his hand. 

" That's right, Harry — go it — serve him out," resound- 
ed on all sides — ^ tip him the nailer — show him the mill." 

" Hold your peace all of you, and be ," said Wake- 
field ; and then addressing his comrade, he took him by 
the extended hand, with something alike of respect and 
defiance. "Robin," he said, "thou hast used me ill 
enough this day ; but if you mean, like a frank fellow, to 
shake hands, and take a tussle for love on the sod, why 
I'll forgie thee, man, and we shall be better friends than 
ever." 

" And would it not pe petter to pe cood friends without 
more of the matter ? " said Robin ; " we will be much 
petter friendships with' our panes hale than proken." 

Harry. Wakefield dropped the hand of his friend, or 
rather threw it from him. 

" I did not think I had been keeping company for three 
years with a coward." 

" Coward pelongs to none of my name," said Robin, 
whose eyes began to kindle, but keeping the command of 
his temper. " It was no coward's legs or hands, Harry 
Waakfelt, that drew you out of the fords of Frew, when 
you was drifting ower the plack rock, and every eel in 
the river expected his share of you." 
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^ And that is true enough, too,** said the Englishman, 
struck by the i^peal. 

"Adzooks!" exclaimed the bailiff — "sure Harry 
Wakefield, the nattiest lad at Whitson Tryste, Wooler 
Fair, Carlisle Sands, or Stagshaw Bank, is not going to 
show white feather? Ah, this comes of living so long 
with kilts and bonnets--4ne|i forget the use of their 
daddies." 

" I may teach you, Master Fleeceb»m^pkin, that I have 
not lost the use of mine," said Wakefield, and then went 
on. "This will never do, Robin. We must have a 
turn-up, or we shall be the talk of the country side. Fll 

be d d if I hurt thee — Fll put on the gk)ves gin thou 

like. Come, stand forward like a man." 

" To pe peaten like a dog," said Robin ; " is there any 
reason in that ? If you think I have done you wrong, 
111 go before your shudge, though I neither know his law 
nor his language." 

A general cry of " No, no — ^no law, no lawyer ! a belly- 
ful and be friends," was echoed by the bystanders. 

« But," continued Robin, « if I am to fight, Fve 
no skill to fight like a jackanapes, with hands and 
nails." 

"How would you fight then? said his a&tagonist; 
" though I am thinking it would be hard to bring you to 
the scratch anyhow." 

" I would fight with proadswords, and sink point on the 
first plood drawn ^like a gentlemans." 

A loud shout of laughter followed the proposal, which 
indeed had rather escaped from poor Robin's swelling 
heart, than been the dictate of his sober judgment. 

" Gentleman, quotha ! " was echoed on all 'Sides, with a 
shout of unextinguishable laughter; "a very pretty 
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gentleman, God wot — Canst get two swords for the 
gentlemen to fight with, Ralph Heskett?" 

^ No, but I can send to the armory at Carlisle, and 
lend them two forks, to be making shift with in the mean- 
time." 

^ Tush, man," said another, '^ the bonny Scots come into 
the world with the blue bonnet on their heads, and dirk 
and pistol at their belt." 

''Best send post," said Mr. Fleecebumpkin, ''to the 
Squire of Corby Castle, to come and stand second to the 



In the midst of this torrent of general ridicule, the 
Highlander instinctiyely griped beneath the folds of his 
plaid. 

"But it's better not," he said in his own language. 
" A hundred curses on the swine-eaters, who know neither 
decency nor civility ! " 

" Make room, the pack of you," he said, advancing to 
the door. 

But his former friend interposed his sturdy bulk, and 
opposed his leaving the house; and when Robin Oig 
attempted to make his way by force, he hit him down on 
the floor, with as much ease as a boy bowls down a nine- 
pin. 

"A ring, a ring!" was now shouted, imtil the dark 
raflers, and the hams that hung on them, trembled again, 
and the very platters on the bink dattered against each 
other. " Well done, Harry," — " Give it him home, 
Harry," — "Take care of him now, — he sees his own 
blood!" 

Such were the exclamations, while the Highlander, 
starting from the ground, all his coldness and caution 
lost in frantic rage, sprung at bis antagonist with the fury. 
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the activity, and the yindictive purpose, of an incensed 
tiger-cat. But when could rage encounter science and 
temper? Robin Oig again went down in the unequal 
co'itest; and as the blow was necessarily a severe one, 
he lay motionless on the floor of the kitchen. The land^ 
lady ran to offer some aid, but Mr. Fleecebumpkin would 
not permit her to approach. 

^^Let him alone," he said, *'he will come to within 
time, and come up to the scratch again. He has not got 
half his broth yet." 

^' He has got all I mean to give him, though," said his 
antagonist, whose heart began to relent towards his old 
associate ; " and I would rather by half give the rest to 
yourself, Mr. Fleecebumpkin, for you pretend to know a 
thing or two, and Robin had not art enough even to peel 
before setting ^, but fought with his plaid dangling about 
him. — Stand up, Robin, my man ! all friends now ; and 
let me hear the man that will speak a word against you, 
or your country, for your sake." 

Robin Oig was still under the dominion, of his passion, 
and eager to renew the onset ; but being withheld on the 
one side by the peace-making Dame Heskett,, and on the 
other, aware that Wakefield no longer meant to renew 
the combat, his fury sunk into gloomy sullenness. 

*' Come, come, never grudge so much at it, man/' said 
the brave-spirited Englishman, with the placability of 
his country, ^' shake hands, and we will be better friends 
than ever." 

" Friends ! " exclaimed Robin Oig, with strong em- 
phasis — "friends! — ^Never. Look to yourself, Harry 
Waakfelt." 

" Then the curse of Cromwell on your proud Soots 
stomach, as the man says in the play, and you may do 
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your worst, and be d d! for one man can say 

nothing more to another after a tussle, than that he is 
sorry for it." 

On these terms the friends parted ; Robin Oig drew 
out, in silence, a piece of money, threw it on the table, 
and then left the alehouse. But turning at the door, he 
shook his hand at Wakefield, pointing with his forefinger 
upwards in a manner which might imply either a threat 
or a caution. He then disappeared in the moonlight 

Some words passed after his departure, between the 
bailifi^, who piqued himself on being a little of a bully, 
and Harry Wakefield, who, with generous inconsistency, 
was now not indisposed to begin a new combat in defence 
of Robin Gig's reputation, " although he could not use 
his daddies like an . Englishman, as it did not come nat- 
ural to him." But Dame Heskett prevented this second 
quarrel from coming to a head by lier peremptory inter- 
ference. " There should be no more fighting in her 
house," she said; "there had been too much already. — 
And you, Mr. Wakefield, may live to learn," she added, 
" what it is to make a deadly enemy out. of a good friend." 

"Pshaw, dame! Robin Oig is an honest fellow, and 
will never keep malice." 

" Do not trust to that — ^you do not know the dour 
temper of the Scots, though you have dealt with them so 
often. I have a right to know them, my mother being a 
Scot." 

"And so is well seen on her daughter," said Ralph 
Heskett. 

This nuptial sarcasm gave the discourse another turn ; 
fresh customers entered the tap-room or kitchen, and 
others left it. The conversation turned on the expected 
markets, and the report of prices from different parts 
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both of Scotland and England^-'-treaties were oommeaeed, 
and Hariy Wakefield was lucky enough to find a chap 
for a part of his drove, and at a very considerable profit ; 
an event of consequence more than sufficient to blot out 
all remembrances of the unpleasant scuffle in the earlier 
part of the day. But there remained one party from 
whose mind that recollection could not have beefi wiped 
away by the possession of every head of cattle betwixt 
Esk and Eden. 

This was Robin Oig M*Combich.— « That I should 
have had no weapon/' he said, '^ and for the. first time in 
xnj life! — Blighted be the tongue that bids the High- 
lander part with the dirk — ^the dirk— ha I the English 
blood ! — My Muhme's word — when did her word fall to 
the ground ? *' 

The recollection of the fatal prophecy confirmed the 
deadly intention which instantly sprang up in his mind. 

^'Ha! Morrison cannot be many miles behind; and if 
it were a hundred^ what then ? " 

His impetuous spirit had now a fixed purpose and 
motive of action^ and he turned the light foot of his 
country towards the wilds, through which he knew, by 
Mr. Ireby's report, that Morrison was advancing. His 
mind was wholly engrossed by the sense of injury — ^in- 
jury sustained from a friend ; and by the desire of ven- 
geance on one w^hom he now accounted his most bitter 
enemy. The treasured ideas of self-importance and 
self-opinion — of ideal birth and quality, had become more 
precious to him, (like the hoard to the miser,) because he 
could only enjoy them in secret. But that hoard was 
pillaged, ihe idols which he had secretly worshipped had 
been desecrated and profaned. Insulted, abused, ^d 
beaten, he' was no longer worthy, in his own opinion, of 
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the name he bore, or the lineage which he belonged to— - 
nothing was left to him — ^nothing but revenge ; and, as 
the reflection added a^ galling spur to every step, he 
determined it should be as sudden and signal as the 
offence. 

When Robin Oig left the door of the alehouse, seven 
or eight English miles at least lay betwixt Morrison and 
him. The advance of the former was slow, limited hj 
the sluggish pace of his cattle ; the last left behind him 
stubble-field and hedge-row, crag and dark heath, all glit- 
tering with frost-rime in the broad November moonlight, 
at the rate of six miles an hoar. And now the distant 
lowing of Morrison's cattle is heard ; and now they are 
seen creeping like moles in size and slowness of motion 
en the broad face of the moor ; and now he meets them 
— passes them, and stops their conductor. 

" May good betide us," said the Southlander — " Is this 
you, Robin MOombich, or your wraith ? *' 

"It is Robin Oig M*Combich," answered the High- 
lander, "and it is not. — But never mind that, put pe 
giving me the skene-dhu." 

"What! you are for back to the Highlands — The 
devil ! — Have you selt all off before the fair ? This beats 
all for quick markets ! " 

" I have not sold — ^I am not going north — May pe I 
will never go north again. — Give me pack my dirk, 
Hugh Morrison, or there will pe words petween us." 

" Indeed, Robin, 111 be better advised before I gie it 
back to you — ^it is a wakichancy weapon in a Highland* 
man's hand, and I am thinking you will be about some 
barns-breaking." 

"Prutt, trutt! let me have my weapon," said Robin 
Oig, impatiently. 
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"Hooly and fairly," said his well-meaning friend. 
"I'll tell you what will do better than these dirking 
doings — Ye ken Highlander, and Lowlander, and Border- 
men, are a* ae man's bairns when you are over the Scots 
dyke. See, the Eskdale callants, and fighting Charlie 
of Liddesdale, and the Lockerby lads, and the four Dan- 
4ie8 of Lustrutherj and a wheen mair gray plaids, are 
coming up behind, and if you are wranged, there is the 
hand of a Manly Morrison, we'll see you righted, if Car- 
lisle and Stanwix baith took up the feud." 

" To tell you the truth," said Robin Oig, desirous of 
eluding the suspicions of his friend, " I have enlisted with 
a party of the Black Watch, and must march off to- 
morrow morning." 

" EnlTsted ! Were you mad or drunk ? — ^You must buy 
yourself off — I can lend you twenty notes, and twenty to 
that, if the drove sell." 

" I thank you — thank ye, Hughie ; but I go with good 
will the gate that I am going, — ^so the dirk — ^the dirk ! " 

" There it is for you then, since less wunna serve. But 
think on what I was saying. — Waes me, it will be sair 
news in the braes of Balquidder, that Robin Oig M'Com- 
bich should have run an ill gate, and ta'en on." 

" 111 news in Balquidder, indeed ! " echoed poor Robin. 
" But Cot speed you, Hughie, and send you good marcats. 
Ye winna meet with Robin Oig again, either at tryste or 
fair." 

So saying, he shook hastily the hand of his acquaint- 
ance, and set out in the direction from which he had 
advanced, with the spirit of his former pace. 

"There is something wrang with the lad," muttered 
the Morrison to himself; "but we'll maybe see better 
into it the morn's morninor." 

o 
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But long ere the morning dawned, the catastrophe of 
our tale had taken place. It was two hours after the 
aflfray had happened, and it was totally forgotten by al- 
most every one, when Robin Oig returned to Heskett's 
inn. The place was filled at once by various sorts of 
men, and with noises corresponding to their character. 
There were the grave low sounds of men engaged in 
busy traflfic, with the laugh, the song, and the riotous jest 
of those who had nothing to do but to enjoy themselves. . 
Among the last was Harry Wakefield, who, amidst a 
grinning group of smock-frocks, hobnailed shoes, and jolly 
English physiognomies, was strolling forth the old ditty, 

^ What though my name be Roger, 
Who drives the plough and cart " — 

when he was interrupted by a well-known voice saying 
in a high and stem tone, marked by the sharp Highland 
accent, " Harry Waakfelt — if you be a man, stand up ! " 

"What is the matter? — what is it?'* the guests de- 
manded of each other. 

" It is only a d — d Scotsman," said Fleecebumpkin, 
who was by this time very drunk, " whom Harry Wake- 
field helped to his broth to-day, who is now come to 
have Ms catdd kail het again.'* 

" Harry Waakfelt," repeated the same ominous sum- 
mons, " stand up, if you be a man ! " 

There is something in the tone of deep and concentrated 
passion, which attracts attention and imposes awe, even 
by the very sound. The guests shrunk back on every 
side, and gazed at the Highlander as he stood in the 
middle of them, his brows bent, and his features rigid 
with resolution. 

" I will stand up with all my heart, Bobin, my boyi 

VOL. XL. 14 
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but it shall be to shake hand§ with jou, and drink down 
all unkindness. It is not the fault of your heart, man, 
that JOU don't know how to clench your hands." 

By this time he stood opposite to his antagonist ; his 
open and unsuspecting look strangely contrasted with the 
stem purpose, which gleamed wild, dark, and Tindictive 
in the eyes of the Highlander. 

^ 'Tis not thy fault, man, that, not having the luck to 
' be an Englishman, diou canst not fight more than a 
school-girl." 

" I can fight," answered Robin Oig sternly, but calmly, 
" and you shall know it You, Harry Waakfelt, showed 
me to-day how the Saxon churls fight — ^I show you now 
how the Highland Dunni^-wassel fights." 

He seconded the word with the action, and plunged 
the dagger, which he suddenly displayed, into the broad 
breast of the English yeoman, with such fatal certainty 
and force, that the hilt made a hollow sound against the 
breast-bone, and the double-edged point split the very 
heart of his victim. Harry Wakefield fell and expired 
with a single groan. . His assassin next seized the bailiff 
by the collar, and offered the bloody poniard to his throat, 
whilst dread and surprise rendered the man incapable <^ 
defence. 

" It were very just to lay you beside him," he said, 
^^ but the blood of a base pick-thank shall never mix on 
my father's dirk, with that of a brave man." 

As he spoke, he cast the man from him with so much 
force that he fell on the floor, while Robin, with his other 
hand, threw the fatal weapon into the blazing turf-fire. 

" There," he said, " take me who likes — and let fire 
cleanse blood if it can." 

The pause of astonishment still continuing, Robin Oig 
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asked for a peace-officer, apd a constable having stepped 
out, he surrendered himself to his custody. 

''A bloody night's work you have made of it," said the 
constable. 

" Your own fault," said the Highlander. " Had you 
kept his hands off me twa hours since, he would have 
been now as well and merry as he was twa minutes since." 

" It must be sorely answered," said the peace-officer. 

« Never you mind that — death pays all debts ; it will 
pay that too." 

The horror of the bystanders began now tq give way 
to indignation ; and the sight of a favourite companion 
murdered in the midst of them, the provocation being, in 
their opinion, so utterly inadequate to the excess of ven- 
geance, might have induced them to kill the perpetrator 
of the deed even upon the very spot. The constable, how- 
ever, did his duty on this occasion, and with the assistance 
of some of the more reasonable persons present, procured 
horses to guard the prisoner to Carlisle, to abide his doom 
at the next assizes. While the escort was preparing, the 
prisoner neither expressed the least interest nor attempted 
the slightest reply. Only, before he was carried from the 
fatal apartment, he desired to look at the dead body, 
which, raised from the floor, had been deposited upon the 
large table, (at the head of which Harry Wakefield had 
presided, but a few minutes before, full of life, vigour, and 
animation,) until the surgeons should examine the mortal 
wound. The face of the corpse was decently covered 
with a napkin. To the surprise and horror of the by- 
standers, which displayed itself in a general Ah ! drawn 
tlirough clenched teeth and half-shut lips, Bobin Oig re- 
moved the cloth, and gazed with a mournful but steady 
eye on the lifeless visage, which had been so lately ani- 
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mated, that the smile of good-humoured confidence in his 
own strength, of conciliation at once, and contempt to- 
wards his enemy, still curled his lip. While those 
present expected that the wound, which had so lately 
flooded the apartment with gore, would send forth fresh 
streams at the touch of the homicide, Robin Oig replaced 
the covering, with the brief exclamation — " He was a 
pretty man ! " 

My story is nearly ended. The unfortunate High- 
lander stood his trial at Carlisle. I was myself present, 
and as a young Scottish lawyer, or barrister at least, and 
reputed a man of some quality, the politeness of the 
Sheriff of Cumberland offered me a place on the bench. 
The facts of the case were proved in the manner I have 
related them ; and whatever might be at first the pre- 
judice of the audience against a crime so un-English as 
that of assassination from revenge, yet when the rooted 
national prejudices of the prisoner had been explained, 
which made him consider himself as stained with indelible 
dishonour, when subjected to personal violence ; when his 
previous patience, moderation, and endurance, were con- 
sidered, the generosity of the English audience was in- 
clined to regard his crime as the wayward aberration of 
a false idea of honour rather ^than as flowing from a heart 
naturally savage, or perverted by habitual vice. I shall 
never forget the charge of the venerable Judge to the 
jury, althodgh not at that time liable to be much affected 
either by that which was eloquent or -pathetic. 

" We have had," he said, " in the previous part of our 
duty," (alluding to some former trials,) " to discuss crimes 
which infer disgust and abhorrence, while they call down 
the well-merited vengeance of the law. It is now our 
still more melancholy task to apply its salutary though 
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severe enactments to a cas§ of a veiy singular character^ 
in which the crime (for a crime it is, and a deep one) 
arose less out of the malevolence of the heart, than the 
error of the understanding — less from any idea of com- 
mitting wrong, than from an unhappily perverted notion 
of that which is right. Here we have two men, highly 
esteemed, it has been stated, in their rank of life, and 
attached, it seems, to each other as friends, one of whose 
lives has been already sacrificed to a punctilio, and the 
other is about to prove the vengeance of the offended 
laws ; and yet both may claim our commiseration at least, 
as men acting in ignorance of each other's national pre- 
judices, and unhappily misguided rather than voluntarily 
erring from the path of right conduct. 

"In* the original cause of the misunderstanding, we 
must in justice give the right to the prisoner at the bar. 
He had acquired possession of the enclosure, which was 
the object of competition, by a legal contract with the 
proprietor, Mr. Ireby ; and yet, when accosted with re- 
proaches undeserved in themselves, and galling doubtless 
to a temper at least sufficiently susceptible of passion, he 
offered notwithstanding to yield up half his acquisition, 
for the sake of peace and good neighbourhood, and his 
amicable proposal was rejected with scorn. Then follows 
the scene at Mr. Heskett the publican's, and you will 
observe how the stranger was treated by the deceased, 
and, I am sorry to observe, by those around, who seem 
to have urged him in a manner which was aggravating in 
the highest degree. While he asked for peace and for 
composition, and offered submission to a magistrate, or to 
a mutual arbiter, the prisoner was insulted by a whole 
company, who seem on this occasion to have forgotten the 
national maxim of ' fair play ; ' and while attempting to 
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escape from the place in peace, he was intercepted, stmck 
down, and beaten to the effusion of his blood. 

" Gentlemen of the Jury, it was with some impatience 
that I heard my learned brother, who opened the case for 
the crown, give an unfavourable turn to the prisoner's 
conduct on this occasion. He said the prisoner was afraid 
to encounter his antagonist in fair fight, or to submit to 
the laws of the ring ; and that therefore, like a cowardly 
Italian, he had recourse to his fatal stiletto, to murder the 
man whom he dared not meet in manly encounter. I 
observed the prisoner shrink from this part of the accusa- 
tion with the abhorrence natural to a brave man ; and as 
I would wish to make my words impressive, when I point 
his real crime, I must secure his opinion of my impar- 
tiality, by rebutting every thing that seems to me a false 
accusation. There can be no doubt that the prisoner is a 
man of resolution — too much resolution — I wish to Hea- 
ven that he had less, or rather that he had had a better 
education to regulate it. 

" Gentlemen, as to the laws my brother talks of, they 
may be known in the Bull-ring, or the Bear-garden, or 
the Cockpit, but they are not known here. Or, if they 
should be so far admitted as furnishing a species of proof 
that no malice was intended in this sort of combat, firom 
which fatal accidents do sometimes arise, it can only be so 
admitted when both parties are in part casu, equally ac- 
quainted with, and equally willing to refer themselves to, 
that species of arbitrament. But will it be contended that 
a man of superior rank and education is to be subjected, 
or is obliged to subject himself, to this coarse and brutal 
strife, perhaps in opposition to a younger, stronger, or 
more skilful opponent? Certainly even the pugilistic 
code, if founded upon the fair play of Merry Old Eng- 
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land, as my brother alleges it to be, can contain nothing 
so preposterous. And gentlemen of the jury, if the laws 
would support an English gentleman, wearing, we will 
suppose, his sword, in defending himself by force against 
a violent personal aggression of the nature offered to this 
prisoner, they will not less protect a foreigner and a 
stranger, involved in the same unpleasing circumstances. 
If, therefore, gentlemen of the jury, when thus pressed by a 
vis majoTy the object of obloquy to a whole company, and 
of direct violence from one at least, and, as he might rea- 
sonably apprehend, from more, the panel had produced 
the weapon which his conntrymen, as we are informed, 
generally carry about their persons, and the same unhappy 
circumstance had ensued which you have heard detailed 
in evidence, I could not in my conscience have asked from 
you a verdict of murder. The prisoner's personal defence 
might, indeed, even in that case, have gone more or less 
beyond the Moderamen inctilpaUB tutekey spoken of by 
lawyers, but the punishment incurred would have been 
that of manslaughter, not of murder. I beg leave to add^ 
that I should have thou^t this milder species of charge 
was demanded in the case supposed, notwithstanding the 
statute of James I. cap. 8, which takes the case of slaugh- 
ter by stabbing with a short weapon, even without malice 
prepense, out of the benefit of clergy. For this statute 
of stabbing, as it is termed, arose out of a temporary 
cause ; and as the real guilt is the same, whether the 
slaughter be committed by the dagger, or by sword or 
pistol, the benignity of the modem law places them all on 
the same, or nearly the same footing. 

" But, gentlemen of the jury, the pinch of the case lies 
in the interval of two hours interposed betwixt the recep- 
tion of the injury and the fatal retaliation. In the heat of 
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affray and chaude melee, law, compassionating the infirmi* 
ties of humanity, makes allowance for the passions which 
rule such a stormy moment — ^for the sense of present pain, 
for the apprehension of farther injury, for the difficulty of 
ascertaining with due accuracy the precise degree of vio- 
lence which is necessary to protect the person of the 
individual, without annoying or injuring the assailant 
more than is absolutely requisite. But the time neces- 
sary to walk twelve miles, however speedily performed, 
was an interval sufficient for the prisoner to have recol- 
lected himself; and the violence with which he carried 
his purpose into effect, with so many circumstances of 
deliberate determination, could neither be induced by the 
passion of anger, nor that of fear. It was the purpose 
and the act of predetermined revenge, for which law 
neither can, will, nor ought to have sympathy or allow- 
ance. 

" It is true, we may repeat to ourselves, in alleviation 
of this poor man's unhappy action, that his case is a very 
peculiar one. The country which he inhabits, was, in the 
days of many now alive, inaccessible to the laws, not only 
of England, which have not even yet penetrated thither, 
but to those to which our neighbours of Scotland are sub- 
jected, and which must be supposed to be, and no doubt 
actually are, founded upon the general principles of jus- 
tice and equity which pervade every civilized country. 
Amongst their mountains, as among the North American 
Indians, the various tribes were wont to make war upon 
each other, so that each man was obliged to go armed for 
his own protection. These men, from the ideas which 
they entertained of their own descent and of their own 
consequence, regarded themselves as so many cavaliers 
or m«n-at-arms, rather than as the peasantry of a peaoe* 
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fill country. Those laws of the ring, as my brother 
terms tliem, were unknown to the race of warlike moun- 
taineers ; that decision of quarrels by no other weapons 
than those which nature has given every man, must to 
them have seemed as vulgar and as preposterous as to the 
Noblesse of France. Revenge, on the other hand, must 
have been as familiar to their habits of society as to those 
of the Cherokees or Mohawks. ' It is, indeed, as de- 
scribed by Bacon, at bottom a kind of wild untutored 
justice; for the fear of retaliation must withhold the 
hands of the oppressor where there is no regular law to 
check daring violence. But though all this may be 
granted, and though we may allow that, such having been 
the case of the Highlands in the days of the prisoner's 
fathers, many of the opinions and sentiments must still 
^continue to influence the present generation, it cannot, and 
- ought not, even in this most pain^l case, to alter the ad- 
ministration of the law, either in your hands, gentlemen 
of the jury, or in mine. The first object of civilisation is 
to place the general protection of the law, equally admin- 
istered, in the room of that wild justice, which every 
man cut and carved for himself, according to the length 
of his sword and the strength of his arm. The law says to 
the subjects, with a voice only inferior to that of the 
Deity, * Vengeance is mine.' The instant that there is 
time for passion to cool, and reason to interpose, an in- 
jured party must become aware, that the law assumes the 
exclusive cognizance of the right and wrong betwixt the 
parties, and opposes her inviolable buckler to every at- 
tempt of the private party to right himself. I repeat, 
that this unhappy man ought personally to be the object 
rather of our pity than our abhorrence, for he failed in 
his ignorance, and from mistaken notions of honour. But 
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his crime is not the less that of murder, gentlemen, and 
in your hi^h and important office, it -is your duty so to 
find. Englishmen have their angry passions as well as 
Scots ; and should this man's action remain unpunished, 
you may unsheath, under various pretences, a thousand 
daggers betwixt the Land's-end and the Orkneys." 

The venerable Judge thus ended what, to judge by his 
apparent emotion, and by the tears which filled his eyes, 
was really a painful task. The jury, according to his 
instructions, brought in a verdict of Guilty ; and Bobin 
Oig M*Combich, cdias McGregor, was sentenced .to death, 
and left for e^^ecution, which took. place accordingly. He 
met his fate with great firmness, and acknowledged the 
justice of his sentence. But he repelled indignantly the 
observations of those who accused him of attacking an 
unarmed man. "I give a life for the life I took,'* he 
said, " and what can I do more ? " 



KOTE. 

Robert Donn's Poems. — ^I cannot dismiss this story without rest- 
ing attention for a moment on the light which has been thrown on the 
character of the Highland Drover since the time of its first appear^ 
ance, by the account of a drover poet, by name Robert Mackay, or, 
as he was commonly called, Rob Donn, t. e., brown Robert, and cer* 
tain specimens of his talents, published in the 90th Number of the 
Quarterly Review. The picture which that paper gives of the habits 
and feelings of a clasd of persons with which the general reader would 
be apt to associate no ideas but those of wild superstition and rudo 
manners, is in the highest degree interesting; and I cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting two of the songs of this hitherto unheard-of poet 
of humble life. They are thus introduced by the reviewer: — 

" Upon one occasion, it seems, Rob's attendance upon his master's 
cattle business detained him a whole year from home, and at his re- 
turn he found that a fair maiden^ to whom his troth had been plighted 
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of yore, had lost sight of her vows, and was on the eve of being mar- 
ried to a riyal, (a carpenter by trade,) who had profited by the young 
drover's absence. The following song was composed during a sleep- 
less night, in the neighbourhood of Crieff, in Perthshire, and the home 
sickness which it expresses appears to be almost as much that of the 
deer-hunter as of the loving swain. 

* JSfluy it my bed, it is easy. 

But it is not to sletp that I incline; 
The toind whistles northwards, northwards. 

And my thoughts move with it. 
More pleasant were it to be with thee 

In the little glen of calTea, 
Than to be counting of droves 

In the enclosures of Creifl. 

Easy is my bed, fe, 

' Great is my esteem of the maiden. 

Towards whose dwelling the north wind blows; 
She is ever cheerfol, sportiTe, kindly, 

Without folly, without vanity, without pride. 
True is her heart — ^were I under hiding. 

And fifty men in pursuit of my footsteps, 
I should find protection, when they surrounded me most elosely, 

In the secret recess of that shieling. 

Ecuy is my bed, fe, 

* Oh Ibr the day Ibr turning my flioe homeward, 

That I may see the maiden of beauty : — 
Joyful wiU it be to me to be with thee, 

lUr girl with the long heavy looks ! 
Choice of all places for deer-hunting 

Are the brindled rock and the ridge ! 
How sweet at evening to be dragging the slain deer 

Downwards along the piper's cairn ! 

Easy is my bed, ^e. 

' Great Is my esteem Ibr the maiden 

Who parted from me by the west side of the enclosed field, 
Late yet again irtll she linger In that Ibid, 

Long after the kins are assembled. 
It Is I myself who have taken no dislike to thee. 

Though fiir away flrom thee am I now. 
It Is Ibr the thought of thee that sleep flies flrom me; 

Great Is the profit to me of thy parting kiss ! 
Easy is my bed, jrc. 
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Daw to me Ave the bonnduks of the finest; 

Var ftom Creiff ta my heen; 
My remembnnoe la of the hillocki of sheep, 

And the heath of many knolls. 
Oh for the red-streaked fissures of the rock. 

Where in spring time, the &wns leap ; 
Oh for the crags towards which the wind is blowing— 

Oheap would be my bed to be there ! 

Rujf u my bed,^ fe. 



** The following describes Eob*s feelings on the first discoyery of hit 
damsers infidelity. The airs of both these pieces are his own, and, 
the Highland ladies sa^, very beautiful. 

* DeaTy to me Is the shieling, and the hum that is in it, 

Since the ear tiutt was wont to Usten is now no more on the watch. 

Where is Isabel, the courteous, the conrersable, a sister in kindness? 

Where is Anne, the slender browed, the turret-breasted, whose glossy hair 

pleased me when yet a boy? 
Heith I what an hour uhu my refumtng / 
Pain such as that sunset broughty what avaUeth nutoteUUt 



^ 



*.I trarersed the fold, and upward among the t 

Each place, &r and near, wherein I was wont to salute my lore. 

When I looked down from the crag, and b^eld the lUr-halred stranger daUj^tog 

with his bride, 
I wished that I had never revisited the glen of my dreams. 
Such things came into my heart as that sun was going downj 
A pain of which IshaU never be rid, what avaHeth me to teliitf 

* Sinoe it liath been heard that the carpenter had persuaded thee. 
My sleep is disturbed— busy is foolishness within me at midnight. 

The kindness that has been between us,— I cannot shake off that memory in 

yisions; 
Thou callest me not to thy side ; but lore is to me for a messenger. 
There is stfije unthin me, and I toss to be at liberty ; 
And tver the closer it clings, and the delusion is growiiig tome as a tree. 

* Anne, yeUow-liaixed daughter of Donald, surely, thou knowest not how it ia 

with me— 
That it is old love, unrepaid, which has worn down from me my strength ; 
That when Ikr from thee, beyond many mountains, the wound in my heart 

was throbbing, 
Stirring, and searching for ever, as when I sat beside thee4>n the tuif. 
Now, then, hear me this once, if forever lam to be without thee. 
My spirit is brokeur-^ive me one kiss ere I leave this land! 
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' Haughtily and soornfilly the maid looked upon me ; 

Nerer villit be work for thy fingers to nnloofle the band from my earls; 

Thon hast been absent a twelvemonth, and six were seeking me diligently; 

Was thy superiority so high, that there should be no end of abiding for thee? 

Hat! ha! ha I— hast thou at last become siek? 

Jb ft love that is to give death to thee ? surely the enemy hat been in no haste. 

< But how shall I hate thee, even though towards me thou hast become eold? 
When my discourse is most angiy concerning thy name in thine absence. 
Of a sudden thine image, with its old deamess, comes visibly into my mind; 
And a secret voice whispers, that love will yet prevail ! 
And I become surety for it anevf^ darling. 
And it springs up at that hour lofty as a tower.^ 

** Bude and bald as these things appear in a yerbal translation, and 
rongh as they migh^ possibly appear, even were the originals intelli- 
gible, we confess we are disposed to think they would of themselves 
justify Dr. Mackay (their Editor) in placing this herdsman-lover 
«mong the true sons of aong."— Quarter/y JRevUWf No. ZC, Jvi^ 
1881. • 
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INTRODUCTION — (1831.) 

The species of publication which has come to be gen- 
erally known by the title of Annual^ being a miscellanj 
of prose and verse, equipped with numerous engravings, 
and put forth e^ry year about Christmas, had flourished 
for a long while in Germany, before it was imitated in 
this country by an enterprising bookseller,'a German by 
birth, Mr. Ackermann. The rapid success of his work, 
as is the custom of the time, gave birth to a host of rivals, 
and, among others, to an Annual styled The Keepsake, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1828, and attracted 
much notice, chiefly in consequence of the very uncom- 
mon splendour of its illustrative accompaniments. The 
expenditure which the spirited proprietors lavished on 
this magnificent volume, is understood to have been not 
less than from ten to twelve thousand pounds sterling ! 

Various gentlemen, of such literary reputation that any 
one might think it an honour to be associated with them, 
had been announced as contributors to this Annual, before 
application was made to me to assist in it ; and I accord- 
ingly placed with much pleasure at the Editor's disposal 
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a few fragments, originally designed to have been worked 
into the Chronicles of the Canongate, besides a MS. 
Drama, the long-neglected performance of my youthful 
days, — The House of Aspen. 

The Keepsake for 1828 included, however, only three 
of these little prose tales — of which the first in order was 
that entitled " My Aunt Margaret's Mirror." By way 
of introduction to this, when now included in a general 
collection of my lucubrations, I have only to say that it is 
a mere transcript, or at least with very little embellish- 
ment, of a story that I remembered being struck with in 
my childhood, when told at the fireside by a lady of emi- 
nent virtues, and no inconsiderable share of talent, one 
of the ancient and hoi;iourable house of Swinton. She 
was a kind relation of my own, and met her death in a 
manner so shocking, being killed in a fit of insanity by a 
female attendant who had been attached to her person for 
half a lifetime, that I cannot now recall her memory, child 
as I was when the catastrophe occurred, without a painful 
reawakening of perhaps the first images of horror that 
the scenes of real life stamped on my mind. 

This good spinster had in her composition a strong vein 
of the superstitious, and was pleased, among other fancies, 
io read alone in her chamber by a taper fixed in a candle- 
stick which she had had formed out of a. human skull. One 
night, this strange piece of furniture acquired suddenly 
the power of locomotion, and, after performing some odd 
circles on her chimney-piece, fairly leaped on the floor, 
and continued to roll about the apartment. Mrs. Swin- 
ton calmly proceeded to the adjoining room for another 
light, and had the satisfaction to penetrate the mystery on 
the spot. Eats abounded in the ancient building she in- 
habited, and one of these had managed to ensconce itself 
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within her favourite memento mart, Thoogli thus en- 
dowed with a more than feminine share of nervje, she 
entertained largely that belief in supematorals, which in 
those times was not considered as sitting ungracefully on 
the grave and aged of her condition ; and the story of the 
Magic Mirror was one for which she vouched with par- 
ticular confidence, alleging indeed that one of her own 
family had been an eye-witness of the incidents recorded 

in it. 

" I ten the tale as it was told to me." 

Stories enow of much the same cast will present them- 
selves to the recollection of such of my readers as have 
ever dabbled in a species of lore to which I certainly 
gave more hours, at one period of my life, than I should 
gain any credit by confessing. 
Augtutf 1881. 
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** There are times 
WhenTknoy plays her gambols, in despite 
ISyen of our watohAil senses, when in sooth 
Substance seems shadow, shadow substiinoe 8 
When the broad, palpable, and mark'd partition, 
'Twixt that which is and is not, seems diss(4Ted, 
As if the mental eye gained power to gaae 
Beyond the limits of the existing world. 
Bach hotus of shadowy dreams I better lors 
Than aU the gross realities of lift." 

Akortxoxts. 

My Aunt Maboaret was one of that respected sis- 
terhood, upon whom devolve all the trouble and solicitude 
incidental to the possession of children, excepting only 
that which attends their entrance into the world. We 
were a large family, of very different dispositions and 
ecmstitutions. Some were dull and peevish — they were 
sent to Aunt Margaret to be amused ; some were rude, 
romping, and boisterous — they were sent to Aunt Mar- 
garet to be kept quiet, or rather that their noise might be 
removed out of hearing : those who were indisposed were 
sent with the prospect of being nursed — those who were 
stubborn, with the hope of their being subdued by the 
kindness of Aunt Margaret's discipline ; in short, she had 
aQ the various duties of a mother, without the credit and 

VOL. Xli. 16 
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dignitj of the maternal character. The busy scene of 
her Tarious cares is now over — of the invalids and the 
robust, the kind and the rough, the peevish and pleased 
children, who thronged her little parlour from morning to 
night, not one now remains alive but mjself ; who, afflicted 
by early infirmity, was one of the most delicate of her 
nurslings, yet, nevertheless, have outlived them all. 

It is still my custom, and shall be so while I have the 
use of my limbs, to visit my respected relation at least 
three times a-week. Her abode is about half a mile 
from the suburbs of the town in which I reside ; and is 
accessible, not only by the high-road, from which it stands 
at some distance, but by means of a greensward footpath 
leading through some pretty meadows. I have so little 
left to torment me in life, that it is one of my greatest 
vexations to know that several of these sequestered fields 
have been devoted as sites for building. In that which is 
nearest the town, wheelbarrows have been at work for 
several weeks in such numbers, that, I verily believe, its 
whole surface, to the depth of at least eighteen inches, 
was mounted in these monotrochs at the same moment, 
and in the act of being transported from one place to 
another. Huge triangular piles of planks are also reared 
in different parts of the devoted messuage ; and a little 
group of trees, that still grace the eastern end, which 
rises in a gentle ascent, have just received warning to 
quit, expressed by a daub of white paint, and are to give 
place to a curious grove of chimneys. 

It would, perhaps, hurt others in my situation to reflect 
that this little range of pasturage once belonged to my 
father, (whose family was of some consideration in the 
world,) and was sold by patches to remedy distresses in 
which he involved himself in an attempt by commercial 
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adventure to redeem his diminished fortune. While the 
building scheme was in full operation, this circumstance 
was often pointed out to me by the class of friends who 
are anxious that no part of your misfortunes should es- 
cape your observation. " Such pasture-ground ! — lying 
at the very town's end — in turnips and potatoes, the parks 
would bring £20 per acre, and if leased for building — 
O, it was a gold mine ! — ^And all sold for an old song out 
of the ancient possessor's hands ! " My comforters can- 
. not bring me to repine much on this subject. If I pould 
be allowed to look back on the past without interruption, 
I could willingly give up the enjoyment of present in- 
come, and the hope of future profit, to those who have 
purchased what my father sold. I regret the alteration 
of the ground only because it destroys associations, and I 
would more willingly (I think) see the Earl's Closes in 
the hands of strangers, retaining their sylvan appearance, 
than know them for my own, if torn up by agriculture, 
or covered with buildings. Mine are the sensations of 
poor Logan : — 

" The horrid plough has rased the green 
Where yet a child I stray' d; 
The axe has fell'd the hawthorn screen, 
The schoolboy's summer shade." 

I hope, however, the threatened devastation will not be 
consummated in my day. Although the adventurous 
spirit of times short while since passed gave rise to the 
undertaking, I have been encouraged to think, that the 
jsubsequent changes have so far damped the spirit of 
speculation, that the rest of the woodland footpath leading 
to Aunt JMargaret's retreat will be' left undisturbed for 
her time and mine. I am interested in this, for every 
step of the way, after I have passed through the green 
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already mentioned, has for me something of early remem- 
brance : — There is the stile at which I can recollect a 
cross child's-maid upbraiding me with my infirmity, as 
she lifled me coarsely and carelessly over the flinty steps, 
which my brothers traversed with shout and bound. I 
remember the suppressed bitteiiiess of the moment, and, 
conscious of my own inferiority, the feeling of envy with 
which I regarded the easy movements and elastic steps 
of my more happily formed brethren. Alas! these 
goodly barks have all perished on life's wide ocean, and 
only that which seemed so little seaworthy, as the naval 
phrase goes, has reached the port when the tempest is 
over. Then there is the pool, where, manoeuvring our 
little navy, constructed out of the broad water-flags, my 
elder brother fell in, and was scarce saved from the 
watery element to die under Nelson's banner. There is 
the hsLzel copse also, in which my brother Henry used to 
gather nuts, thinking little that he was to die in an Indian 
jungle in quest of rupees. 

There is so much more of remembrance about the little 
walk, that — as I stop, rest on my crutch-headed cane, and 
look round with that species of comparison between the 
thing I was and that which I now am — it almost induces 
me to doubt my own identity ; until I find myself in face 
of the honeysuckle porch of Aunt Margaret's dwellings 
with its irregularity of front, and its odd projecting lat- 
ticed windows ; where the workmen seem to have made 
a study that no one of them should resemble another, in 
form, size, or in the old-fashioned stone entablature and 
labels which adorn them. This tenement, once the ma- 
nor house of Earl's Closes, we still retain a slight hold 
upon; for, in some family arrangements, it had been 
settled upon Aunt Margaret during the term of her life. 
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Upon this frail tenure depends, in a great measure, the last 
shadow of the family of Bothwell of Earl's Goses, and 
their last slight connexion with their paternal inheritance. 
The only representatiye will then he an infirm old man, 
moving not unwillingly to the grave, which has devoured 
all that were dear to his affections. 

When I have indulged such thoughts for a minute or 
two, I enter the mansion, which is said to have been the 
gatehouse only of the original building, and find one 
being on whom time seems to have made little impres- 
sion ; for the Aunt Margaret of to-day bears the same 
proportional age to the Aunt Margaret of my early youth, 
that the boy of ten years old does to the man of (by'r 
Lady !) some fifty-six years. The old lady's invariable 
costume has doubtless some share in confirming one in 
the opinion, that time has stood still with Aunt Margaret. 

The brown or chocolate-coloured silk gown, with ruffles 
of the same stuff at the elbow, within which are others 
of Mechlin lace — the black silk gloves, or mitts, the white 
hair combed back upon a roll, and the cap of spotless 
cambric, which closes around the venerable countenance, 
as they were not the costume of 1780, so neither were 
they that of 1826 ; they are altogether a style peculiar 
to the individual Aunt Margaret There she still sits, as 
she sat thirty .years since, with her wheel or the stocking, 
which she works by the fire in winter, and by the window 
in summer ; or, perhaps, venturing as far as the porch in 
an unusually fine summer evening. Her frame, like 
Bome well-constructed piece of mechanics, still performs 
the operations for which it had seemed destined ; going 
its round with an activity which is gradually diminished, 
yet indicating no probability that it will soon come to a 
period. 
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The solicitude and affection which had made Aant 
Margaret the willing slave to the inflictions of a whole 
nursery, have now for their object the health and comfort 
of one old and infirm man, the last remaining relative of 
her family, and the only one who can still find interest in 
the traditional stores which she hoards, as some miser 
hides the gold which he desires that no one should enjoy 
after his death. 

My conversation with Aunt Margaret generally relates 
little either to the present or to the future : for the passing 
day we possess as much as we require, and we neither 
of us wish for more ; and for that which is to follow we 
have on this side of the grave neither . hopes, nor fears, 
nor anxiety. We therefore naturally look back to the 
past ; and forget the present fallen fortunes and declined 
importance of our family, in recalling the hours when it 
was wealthy and prosperous. 

With this slight introduction, the reader will know as 
much of Aunt Margaret and her nephew as is necessary 
to comprehend the following conversation and narrative. 

Last week, when, late in a summer evening, I went to 
call on the old lady to whom my reader is now intro- 
duced, I was received by her with all her usual affection 
and benignity ; while, at the same time, she seemed ab- 
stracted and disposed to silence. I asked her the reason. 
" They have been clearing out the old chapel," she said ; 
"John Clayhudgeons having, it seems, discovered that 
the stuff within — being, I suppose, the remains of our 
ancestors — was excellent for top-dressing the meadows." 

Here I started up with more alacrity than I have dis- 
played for some years; but sat down while my aunt 
added, laying her hand upon my sleeve, "The Qhapel 
has been long considered as common ground, my dear 
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and used for a penfold, and what objection can we have 
to the man for employing what is his own, to his own 
profit ? * Besides, I did speak to him, and he very readily 
and civilly promised, that, if he found bones or monu- 
ments, they should be carefully respected and reinstated ; 
and what more could I ask? So, the first stone they 
found bore the name of Margaret Both well, 1585, and I 
have caused it to be laid carefully aside, as I think it be- 
tokens death ; and having served my namesake two hun- 
dred years, it has just been cast up in time to do me the 
same good turn. My house has been long put in order, 
as far as the small earthly concerns require it, but who 
shall say that their account with Heaven is sufficiently 
revised ! " 

"After what you have said, aunt,'' I replied, " perhaps 
I ought to take my hat and go away, and so I should, but 
that there is on this occasion a little alloy mingled with 
our devotion. To think of death at all times is a duty — 
to suppose it nearer, from the finding an old grave- 
stone, is superstition ; and you, with your strong useful 
common sense, which was so long the prop of a fallen 
family, are the last person whom I should have suspected 
of such weakness." 

" Neither would I deserve your suspicions, kins- 
man," answered Aunt Margaret, " if we were speaking 
of any incident occurring in the actual business of human 
hfe. -But for all this I have a sense of superstition about 
me, which I do not wish to part with. It is a feeling 
which separates me from this age, and links me with that 
to which I am hastening ; and even when it seems, as 
now, to lead me to the brink of the grave, and bids me 
gaze on it, I do not love that it should be dispelled. It 
soothes my imagination, without influencing my reason 
or conduct." 
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^ I profess, my good lady,** replied I, " that had any 
one but you made such a declaration, T should have 
thought it as capricious as that of the clergyman, who, 
without vindicating his false reading, preferred, from 
habit's sake, his old Mumpsimus to the modem Sump 
simus." 

" Welly" answered my aunt, " I must explain my in- 
consistency in this particular, by comparing it to another. 
I am, as you know, a piece of that old-fashioned thing 
called a Jacobite ; but I am so in sentiment and feeling 
only ; for a more loyal subject never joined in prayers 
for the health and wealth of George the Fourth, whom 
Grod long preserve ! But I dare say that kind-hearted 
sovereign would not deem that an old woman did him 
much injury if she leaned back in her arm-chair, just in 
such a twilight as this, and thought of the high-mettled 
men, whose sense of duty called them to arms against his 
grandfather; and how, in a cause which they deemed 
that of their rightful prince and country, 

* They fought till their hands to the broadsword were glned, 
They fought against fortune with hearts unsubdued.' 

Do not come at such a moment, when my head is full of 
plaids, pibrochs, and claymores, and ask my reason to 
admit what, I am afraid, it cannot deny — ^I mean, that 
the public advantage peremptorily demanded that these 
things* should cease to exist. I cannot, indeed, refuse to 
allow the justice of your reasoning ; but yet, being con- 
vinced against my will, you will gain little by your mo- 
tion. ^ You might as well read to an infatuated lover the 
catalogue of his mistress's imperfections ; for, when he 
has been compelled to listen to the sumnaary, you will 
only get for answer, that, * he lo'es her a* the better.' ** 
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I was not sprry to have changed the gloomy train of 
Aunt Margaret's thoughts,* and replied in the same tone, 
*' Well, I can't help being persuaded that our good King 
is the more sure of Mrs. Bothwell's loyal affection, that 
he has the Stuart right of birth, as well as the Act of 
Succession in his favour." 

"Perhaps my attachment, were its source of conse- 
quence, might be found warmer for the union- of the 
rights you mention,", said Aunt Margaret; "but, upon 
my word, it would be as sincere if the King's right were 
founded only on the will of the nation, as declared at the 
devolution. I am none of your jure divino folk." 

" And a Jacobite notwithstanding." 

"And a Jacobite notwithstanding; or rather, I will 
give you leave to call me one of the party which, in 
Queen Anne's time, were called Whimsical s ; because 
they were sometimes operated upon by feelings, some- 
times by principle. After all, it is very hard that you 
will not allow an old woman to be as inconsistent in her 
political sentiments, as mankind in general show them- 
selves in all the various courses of life ; since you cannot 
point out one of them, in which the passions and pre- 
judices of those who pursue it are not perpetually car- 
rying us away from the path which our reason points 
out." 

"True, aunt; but you are a wilful wanderer, who 
should be forced back into the right path." 

"Spare me, I entreat you," replied Aunt Margaret 

" You remember the Gkielic song, though I dare say I 

misproiaounce the words — 

* Hstil mohstil, na dowski mi.* 
' I am asleep, do not waken me.* 

I tell you, kinsman, that the sort of waking dreams which 
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my imagination spins out, in what your favourite Words* 
worth calls * moods of my^ own mind,' are worth all the 
rest of my more active days. Then, instead of looking 
forwards as I did in youth, and forming for myself fairy 
palaces, upoi% the verge of the grave, I turn my eyes 
backward upon the days and mannera of my better time ; 
and the sad, yet soothing recollections come so close and 
interesting, that I almost think it sacrilege to be wiser, or 
more rational, or less prejudiced, than those to whom I 
looked up in my younger years." 

"I think I now understand what you mean," I an- 
swered, " and can comprehend why you should occasion- 
ally prefer the twilight of illusion to the steady light of 
reason." 

" Where there is no task," she rejoined, " to be per- 
formed, we may sit in the dark if we like it — 1£* we go to 
work we must ring for candles." 

" And amidst such shadowy and doubtful light," con- 
tinued I, "imagination frames her enchanted and en- 
chanting visions, and sometimes passes them upon the 
senses for reality." 

" Yes," said Aunt Margaret, who is a well-read woman, 
" to those who resemble the translator of Tasso, 

* Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magio wonders which he sung.* 

It is not required for this purpose, that you should be 
sensible of the painful horrors which an actual belief in 
such prodigies inflicts — ^such a belief, now-a-days, belongs 
only to fools and children. It is not necessary that your 
ears should tingle, and your complexion change, like that 
of Theodore, at the approach of the spectral huntsman. 
All that is indispensable for the enjoyment of the milder 
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feeling of supernatural awe is, that you should be sus- 
ceptible of the slight shuddering which creeps over you 
when you hear a tale of terror — that well-vouched tale 
which the narrator, having first expressed his general 
disbelief of all such legendary lore, selects and produces, 
as having something in it which he has been always 
obliged to give up as inexplicable. Another symptom is, 
a momentary hesitation to look round you, when the in- 
terest of the narrative is at the highest ; and the third, a 
desire to avoid looking into a mirror, when you are alone, 
in your chamber, for the evening. I mean such are 
signs which indicate the crisis, when a female imagination 
is in due temperature to enjoy a ghost story. I do not 
pretend to describe those which express the same disposi- 
tion in a gentleman." 

" That .last symptom, dear aunt, of shunning the mirror, 
seems likely to be a rare occurrence amongst the fair 
sex." 

" You are a novice in toilet fashions, my dear kinsman. 
All women consult the looking-glass with anxiety before 
they go into company ; but when they return liome, the 
mirror has not the same charm. The die has been cast 
— ^the party has been successful or unsuccessful, in the 
impression which she desired to make. But, without 
going deeper into the mysteries of the dressing-table, I 
will tell you that I myself, like many other honest folk, 
do not like to see the blank black front of a large mirror 
in a room dimly lighted, and where the reflection of the 
candle seems rather to lose itself in the deep obscurity of 
the glass, than to be reflected back again into the apart- 
ment. That space of inky darkness seems to be a field 
for Fancy to play her revels in. Shd may call up other 
features to meet us, instead of the refiection of our own ; 
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or, as in the spells of Hallowe'ea, which we leariied in 
childhood^ some unknown form may be seen peeping over 
our shoulder. In short, when I am in a ghost-seeing 
humour, I make mj handmaiden draw the green curtains 
over the mirror, before I go into the room, so that she 
may have the first sho(^ of the apparition, if there be any 
to be seen. But, to tell jou the truth, this dislike to look 
into a mirror' in particular times and places, has, I believe^, 
its original foundation in a story which came to me bj 
tradition from my grandmother, who, was a party con- 
eemed in the scene of which I will now tell you.'' 
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CHAPTER I. 



You are fond (said my aunt) of sketches of the society 
which has passed away. I wish I could describe to 
you Sir Philip Forester, the "chartered libertine" of 
Scottish good company, about the end of the last century. 
I never saw him indeed ; but my mother's traditions were 
full of his wit, gallantry, and dissipation. This gay 
knight flourished about the end of the 17th and begin- 
ning of the 18th century. He was the Sir Charles 
Easy and the Lovelace of his day and country : re^ 
nowned for the number of duels he had fought, and the 
successful intrigues which he had carried on. The 
supremacy which he had attained in the fashionable 
world was absolute ; and when we combine it with one 
or two anecdotes, for which, "if laws were made for 
every degree," he ought certainly to have been hanged, 
the popularity of such a person really serves to show, 
either that the present times are much more decent, if 
not more virtuous, than they formerly were ; or, that 
high breeding then was of more difficult attainpient than 
that which is now so called ; and, consequently, entitled 
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the successful professor to a proportional degree of 
plenary indulgences end privileges. No beau of this day 
could have borne out so ugly a story as that of Pretty 
Peggy Grindstone, the miller's daughter at SiUermills— 
it had wellnigh made work for the Lord Advocate. But 
it hurt Sir Philip Forester no more than the hail hurts 
the hearthstone. He was as well received in society as 

ever, and dined with the Duke of A the day the 

poor girl was buried. She died of heartbreak. But that 
has nothing to do with my .story. 

Now, you must listen to a single word upon kith, kin, 
and ally ; I promise you I will not be prolix. But it is 
necessary to the authenticity of my legend, that you 
should know that Sir Philip Forester, with his handsome 
person, elegant accomplishments, and fashionable man- 
ners, married the younger Miss Falconer of King's-CJop- 
land. The elder sister of this lady had previously 
become the wife of my grandfather. Sir Greoffrey Both- 
well, and brought into our family a good fortune. Miss 
Jemima, or Miss Jemmie Falconer, as she was usually 
called, had also about ten thousand pounds sterling- 
then thought a very handsome portion indeed. 

The two sisters were extremely different, though each 
had their admirers while they remained single. Lady 
Both well had some touch of the old King's-Copland blood 
about her. She was bold, though aiot to the degree of 
audacity ; ambitious, and desirous to raise her house and 
family ; and was, as has been said, a considerable spur to 
my grandfather, who was otherwise an indolent man; 
but whom, unless he has been slandered, his lady's influ- 
ence involved in some political matters which had been 
more wisely let alone. She was a woman of high 
principle, however, and masculine good sense, as some 
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of lier letters testify, which are 8till> in my wainscot 
cabinet. 

Jemmie Falconer was the reverse of her sister in every 
respect. Her understanding did not reach above the 
ordinary pitch, if, indeed, she could be said to have at- 
tained it. Her beauty, while it lasted, consisted, in a * 
great measure, of delicacy of complexion and regularity 
of features, without any peculiar force of expression. 
Even these charms faded under the sufferings attendant 
on an ill-sorted match. She was passionately attached to 
her husband, by whom she was treated with a callous, 
yet polite indiiSerence, which, to one whose heart was as 
tender as her judgment was weak, was more painful per- 
haps then absolute ill-usage. Sir Philip was a voluptuary, 
that is, a completely selfish egotist, whose disposition and 
character resembled the rapier he wore, polished, keen, 
and brilliant, but inflexible and unpitying. As he ob- 
served carefully all the usual forms towards his lady, 
he had the art to deprive her even of the compassion 
of the world ; and useless and unavailing as that may be 
while actually possessed by the sufferer, it is, to a mind 
like Lady Forester's, most painful to know she has it 
not. 

The tattle of society did its best to place the peccant 
husband above the suffering wife. Some called her a 
poor spiritless thing, and declared, that, with a little of 
her sister's spirit, she might have brought to reason any 
Sir Philip whatsoever, were it the termagant Falcon- 
bridge himself. But the greater part of their acquaint- 
ance affected candour, and saw faults on both sides; 
though, in fact, there only existed the oppressor and the 
oppressed. The tone of such critics was — " To be sure, 
no one will justify Sir Philip Forester, but then we all 
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know Sir Philip, and Jemmie Falconer might have 
known what she had to expect from the beginning. — 
What made her set her cap at Sir Philip ? — He would 
never have looked at her if she had not thrown herself 
at his head, with her poor ten thousand pounds. I am 
sure, if it is money he wanted, she spoiled his market. I 
know where Sir Philip could have done much better. — 
And then, if she wouM have the man, could not she try 
to make him more comfortable at home, and have his 
friends oftener, and not plague him with the squalling 
children, and take care all was handsome and in good 
style about the house ? I declare I think Sir Philip would 
have made a very domestic man, with a woman who 
knew how to manage him." 

Now these fair critics, in raising their profound edifice 
of domestic felicity, did not recollect that the corner-stone 
was wanting; and that to receive good company with 
good cheer, the means of the banquet ought to have been 
furnished by Sir Philip ; whose income (dilapidated as it 
was) was not equal to the display of the hospitality required, 
and, at the same time, to the supply of the good knight's 
mentis plaisirs. So, in spite of all that was so sagely 
suggested by female friends. Sir Philip carried his good- 
humour everywhere abroad, and left at home a solitary 
mansion and a pining spouse. 

At length, inconvenienced in his money aflfairs, and 
tired even of the short time which he spent in his own 
dull house. Sir Philip Forester determined to take a trip 
to the Continent, in the capacity of a volunteer. It was 
then common for men of fashion to do so; and our 
knight perhaps was of opinion that a touch of the mill- 
tar}' character, just enough to exalt, but not render 
pedantic, his qualities as a heau gargan^ was necessary to 
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XDaintain possession of the elevated situation which he 
held in the ranks of fashion. 

Sir Philip's resolution threw his wife into agonies of 
terror, by which the worthy baronet was so much an- 
noyed, that, contrary to his wont, he took some trouble 
to soothe her apprehensions ; and once more brought her 
to shed tears, in which sorrow was not altogether un- 
mingled with pleasure. Lady Bothwell asked, as a 
favour. Sir Philip's permission to receive her sister and 
her family into her own house during his absence on the 
Continent. Sir Philip readily assented to a proposition 
which saved expense, silenced the foolish people who 
might have talked of a deserted wife and family, and 
gratified Lady Bothwell, for whom he felt some respect, 
as for one who often spoke to him, always with freedom, 
and sometimes with severity, without being deterred 
either by his raillery, or the prestige of his reputation. 

A day or two before Sir Philip's departure. Lady 
Bothwell took the liberty of asking him, in her sister's 
presence, the direct question, which his timid wife had 
oft^n desired, but never ventured, to put to him. 

" Pray, Sir Philip, what route do you take when you 
reach the Continent?" 

" I go from Leith to Helvoet by a packet with ad- 
vices." 

" That I comprehend perfectly," said Lady Bothwell, 
dryly ; " but you do not mean to remain long at Helvoet, 
I presume, and I should like to know what is your next 
object?" 

" You ask me, my dear lady," answered Sir Philip, "a 
question which I have not dared to ask myself. The 
answer depends on the fate of war. I shkU, of course, 
go to head quarters, wherever they may happen to be for 
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tihe time ; deliver my letters of introduction ; learn tA 
much of the noble art of war as may suffice a poor intov 
loping amateur ; and then take a glance at the sort of 
thing of which we read so much in the Gazette." 

"And I trust, Sir Philip," said Lady Bothwell, "that 
you will remember that you are a husband and a fadier; 
and that though you think fit to indulge this militarj 
fancy, you will not let it hurry you into dangers which it 
is certainly unnecessary for any save professional persons 
to encounter ? " 

•* Lady Bothwell does me too much honour," replied 
the adventurous knight, "in regarding such a circum- 
stance with the slightest interest. But to soothe your 
flattering anxiety, I trust your ladyship will recollect^ 
that I cannot expose to hazard the venerable and pa- 
ternal character which you so obligingly recommend to 
my protection, without putting in some peril an honest 
fellow, called Philip Forester, with whom I have kept 
company for thirty years, and with whom, though some 
folk consider him a coxcomb, I have not the least desire 
to part." 

" Well, Sir Philip, you are the best judge of your own 
affairs ; I have little right to interfere — ^you are not my 
husband." 

"God forbid!"— said Sir Philip hastily; instantly 
adding, however, " God forbid that I ^lould deprive my 
friend Sir Geoffrey of so inestimable a treasure." 

" But you are my sister's husband," replied the lady ; 
" and I suppose you are aware of her present distress of 
mind" 

"If hearing of nothing else from morning to night can 
make me aware of it," said Sir Philip, " I should know 
something of the matter." 
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^ I do not pretend to reply to your wit, Sir Pbilip,** 
answered Lady Bothwell; "but you must be sensible 
tbat all this distress is oa account of apprehensions for 
your personal safety." 

" In that case, I am surprised that Lady Bothwell, at 
least, should give hersdf so much Ut>uble upon so insig- 
nificant a subject." 

" My sister's interest may account ^r my being anxious 
to learn something of Sir Philip Forester's motions; 
about which otherwise,* I know, he would not wish me to 
concern myself. I have a brother's safety, too, to bo 
anxious for." 

-**You mean Major Falconer, your brother by the 
mother's side : — What can he possibly have to do with 
our present agreeable conversation ? " 

** You have had words together. Sir Philip," said Lady 
Bothwell. 

"Naturally; we are connexions," replied Sir Philip, 
"a»d as such have always had the usual intercourse." 

" That is an evasion of the subject," answered the lady, 
** By words, I mean angry words, on the subject of your 
usage of your wife." 

"If," replied Sir Plulip Forester, "you suppose Major 
Falccmer simple enough to intrude his advice upon me. 
Lady Bothwell, in my domestic matters, you are indeed 
warranted in believing that I might possibly be so far dis- 
pleased with the interference, as io request him to reserve 
his advice till it was asked." 

"And, being on these terms, you are going to join 
the very army in which my brother Falconer is now 
serving?" 

" No man knows the path of honour better than Major 
Falconer," said Sir Philip. "An aspirant after fame« 
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like me, cannot choose a better guide than his foot* 
steps." 

Lady Bothwell rose and went to the window, the tears 
gushing from her eyes. 

"And this heartless raillery," she said, " is all the con- 
sideration that is to be given to our apprehensions of a 
quarrel which may bring on the most terrible conse- 
quences? Good God! of what can men's hearts be 
made, who can thus dally with the agony of others ? " 

Sir Philip Forester was moved ; he laid aside the 
mocking tone in which he had hitherto spoken.* 

" Dear Lady Bothwell," he said, taking her reluctant 
hand, " we are both wrong : — ^you are too deeply serious ; 
I, perhaps, too little so. The dispute I had with Major 
Falconer was of no earthly consequence. Had any thing 
occurred betwixt us that ought to have been settled par 
voie du fait, as we say in France, neither of us are per- 
sons that are likely to postpone such a meeting. Permit 
me to say, that were it generally known that you or my 
Lady Forester are apprehensive of such a catastrophe, it 
might be the very means of bringing about what would 
not otherwise be likely to happen. I know your good 
sense. Lady Bothwell, and that you will understand me 
when I say, that really my affairs require my absence for 
some months; this Jemima cannot understand; it is a 
perpetual recurrence of questions, why -can you not do 
this, or that, or the third thing ; and, when you have 
proved to her that her expedients are totally ineffectual, 
you have just to begin the whole round again. Now, do 
you tell her, dear Lady Bothwell, that you are satisfied. 
She is, you must confess, one of those persons with whom " 
authority goes farther than reasoning. Do but repose a 
Jittle confidence in me, and you shall see how amply I 
will repay it." 
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Lady Bothwell shook her head, as one but half satis- 
fied. " How difficult it is to extend confidence, when the 
basis on which it ought to rest has been so much shaken ! 
But I will do my best to make Jemima easy ; and farther, 
I can only say, that for keeping your present purpose, I 
hold you responsible both to. God and man.'* 

" Do not fear that I will deceive you," said Sir Philip ; 
•* the safest conveyance to me will be through the general 
post-office Helvoetsluys, where I will take care to leave 
orders for forwarding my letters. As for Falconer, our 
only encounter will be over a bottle of Burgundy! so 
make yourself perfectly easy on his score." 

Lady Bothwell could not make herself easy; yet she 
was sensible that her sister hurt her own cause by taking 
on, as the maid-serv^ts call it, too vehemently ; and by 
showing before every stranger, by manner, and sometimes 
by words also, a dissatisfaction with her husband's jour- 
ney, that was sure to come to his ears, and equally cer- 
tain to displease him. But there was no help for this 
domestic dissension, which ended only with the day of 
separation. 

I am sorry I cannot tell, with precision, the year in 
which Sir Philip Forester went over to Flanders ; but it 
was one of those in which the campaign opened with ex- 
traordinary fury; and many bloody, though indecisive, 
skirmishes were fought between the French on the one 
side, and the Allies on the other. In all our modern im- 
provements, there are none, perhaps, greater than in the 
accuracy and speed with which intelligence is transmitted 
from any scene of action to those in this country whom it 
may concern. During Marlborough's campaigns, the 
sufferings of the many who had relations in, or along with, 
the army, were greatly augmented by the suspense in 
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which they were detained for weeks^ after they had heard 
<^ bloody battles, in which, in all probability, thc^e for 
whom their bosoms throbbed with anxiety had been per- 
sonally engaged. Amongi>t those who were most agonized 
by this state of uncertainty, was the — I had almost said 
deserted — wife of the gay Sir Philip Forester. A single 
letter had informed her of his arrival on the Continents — 
no others were received. One notice occurred in the news- 
papers, in which Volunteer Sir Philip Forester waa men- 
tioned as having been entrusted with a dangerous reoon- 
noissance, which he had executed with the greatest 
courage, dexterity, and intelligence, and received the 
thanks of the commanding officer. The sense of his 
having acquired distinction brought a momentary glow 
into the lady's pale cheek ; but it was instantly lost in 
ashen whiteness at the recollection of his danger. After 
this, they had no news whatever, neither from Qir Philip, 
nor even from their brother Falconer. The case of Lady 
Forester was not indeed different from that of hundreds 
in the same situation ; but a feeble mind is necessarily an 
irritable one, and the suspense which some bear with con- 
stitutional indifference or philosophical resignation, and 
some with a disposition to believe and hope the best, was 
intolerable to Lady Forester, at once solitary and sensitLve^ 
low spirited, and devoid of strength of mind, whether 
natural or acquired. 
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CHAPTER n. 

As she received no &trther news of Sir Philip, whether 
directly or indirectly, his unfortunate lady began now to 
feel a sort of consolation, even in those careless habits 
which had so often given her pain. *' He is so thought- 
less," she repeated a hundred times a-day to her sister, 
^ he never writes when things are going on smoothly ; it 
IS his way : had any thing happened he would have in- 
formed us." 

Lady Bothwell listened to her sister without attempt- 
ing to console her. Probably she might be of opinion, 
that even the worst intelligence which could be received 
from Flanders might not be without some touch of conso- 
lation ; . and that the Dowager Lady Forester, if so she 
was doomed to be called, might have a source of happi- 
Bess unknown to the wife of the gayest and finest gentle- 
man in Scotland. This conviction became stronger as 
they learned from inquiries made at headquarters, that 
Sir Bhilip was no longer with the army ; though whether 
he had been taken or slain in some of those skirmishes 
which were perpetually occurring, and in which he loved 
to distinguish himself, or whether he had, for some un- 
known reason or capricious change of mind, voluntarily 
left the service, none of his countrymen in the camp of 
the Allies could form even a conjecture. Meantime his 
creditors at home became clamorous, entered into posses- 
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sioD of his property, and threatened his person, should he 
be rash enough to return to Scotland. These additional 
disadvantages aggravated Lady BothwelFs displeasure 
against the fugitive husband ; while her sister saw noth- 
ing in any of them, save what tended to increase her 
grief for the absence of him whom her imagination now 
represented, — as it had before marriage, — gallant, gay, 
and affectionate. 

About this period there appeared in Edinburgh a man 
of singular appearance and pretensions. He was com- 
monly called the Paduan Doctor, from having received 
his education at that famous university. He was sup- 
posed to possess some rare receipts in medicine, with 
which, it was afi&rmed, he had wrought remarkable cures. 
But though, on the one hand, the physicians of Edinburgh 
termed him an empiric, there were many persons, and 
among them some of the clergy, who while they admitted 
the truth of the cures and the force of his remedies, al- 
leged that Doctor Baptista Damiotti made use of charms 
and unlawful arts in order to obtain success in his prac- 
tice. The resorting to him was even solemnly preached 
against, as a seeking of health from idols, and a trusting 
to the help which was to come from Egypt. But the 
protection which the Paduan Doctor received from some 
friends of interest and consequence, enabled him to set 
these imputations at defiance, and to assume, even in the 
city of Edinburgh, famed as it was for abhorrence of 
witches and necromancers, the dangerous character of an 
expounder of futurity. It was at length rumoured, that 
for a certain gratification, which, of course, was not an 
inconsiderable one. Doctor Baptista Damiotti could tell 
the fate of the absent, and even show his visitors the per- 
sonal form of their absent friends, and the action in which 
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they were engaged at the moment. This rumour caihe to 
the ears of Lady Forester, who had reached that pitch of 
mental agony in which the sufferer will do any thing, or 
endure any thing, that suspense may be converted into 
certainty. 

Grentl^ and timid in most cases, her state of mind made 
her equally obstinate and reckless, and it was with no 
small surprise and alarm that her sister, Lady Bothwell, 
heard her express a resolution to visit this man of art, 
and learn from him the fate of her husband. Lady 
Bothwell remonstrated on the improbability that such 
pretensions as those of this foreigner could be founded in 
any thing but imposture. 

" I care not," said the deserted wife, " what degree of 
ridicule I may incur ; if there be any one chance out of 
a hundred that I may obtain some certainty of my hus- 
band's fate, I would not miss that chance for whatever 
else the world can offer me." 

Lady Bothwell next urged the unlawfulness of resort- 
ing to such sources of forbidden knowledge. 

"Sister," replied the sufferer, "he who is dying of 
thirst cannot refrain from drinking even poisoned water. 
She who suffers under suspense must seek information, 
even were the powers which offer it unhallowed and in- 
fernal. I go to learn my fate alone; and this very 
evening will I know it : the sun that rises to-morrow shall 
find me, if not more happy, at least more resigned." 

" Sister," said Lady Bothwell, " if you are determined 
upon this wild step, you shall not go alone. If this man 
be an impostor, you may be too much agitated by your 
feelings to detect his villainy. If, which I cannot believe, 
there be any truth in what he pretends, you shall not be 
exposed alone to a communication of so extraordinary a 
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nature. I will go with joo, if indeed you determine t» 
go. But yet reconsider your projeet, and renounce m^ 
quiriefl which cannot be prosecuted without guilty and 
perhaps without danger." 

Lady Forester threw herself into her sister's armc^ 
fuftd, clasping her to her bosom, thanked her a hundred 
^es for the offer of her company ; while she declined 
with a melancholy gesture the friendly advice with vrldtik 
U was accompanied." 

When the hour of twilight arrived^ — which was the 
period when the Paduan Doctor was understood to re^ 
Qeive the visits of those who came to consult wiih him,-^-<> 
the two ladies left their apartments in the Canongate of 
Edinburgh, having their dress arranged like that of 
women of an ijoferior description, and th^ plaids dis- 
posed around their faces as they were worn by the same 
class ; for, in those days of aristocracy, the quality of the 
wearer was generally indicated by the manner in which 
her plaid was disposed, as well as by the fineness of its 
texture. It was Lady Bothwell who had suggested thi9 
species of disguise, partly to avoid observation as they 
should go to the conjurer^s house, and partly in order to 
make trial of his penetration, by appearing before him io 
a feigned character. Lady Forester's servant, of tried 
fidelity, had been employed by her to propitiate the 
Doctor by a suitable fee, and a story intimating that a 
soldier's wife desired to know the fate of her husband ; 
a subject upon which, in all probability, the sage was 
very frequently consulted. 

To the last moment, when the palace clock struck 
eight. Lady Bothwell earnestly watched her sister, in 
hopes that she might retreat from her rash undertaking ; 
but as mildness, and even timidity, is capable at times of 
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Tchement and fixed purposes, she found Lady Forester 
resolutely unmoved and determined when the moment of 
departure anived. HI satisfied with the expedition, but 
determined not to leaTe her sister at such a crisis, Lady 
Bothwell accompanied Lady Forester through more than 
one obscure street and latie, the servant walking before 
and acting as their guide. At length he suddenly turned 
into a narrow court, and knocked at an arched door, 
which seemed to belong to a building of some uitiquity. 
It opened, though no one appeared to act as porter ; and 
the servant stepping aside frc»n the entrance, motioned 
the ladies to enter. They had no sooner done so, than it 
shut, and excluded their guide. The two ladies found 
themselves in a small vestibule, illuminated by a dim 
lamp, and having, when the door was dosed, no communi- 
cation with the external light or air. The door of an 
inner apartment, partly open, was at the farther side of 
the vestibule. 

^ We must not hesitate now, Jemima,'^ said Lady Both- 
well, and walked forwards into the inner room, where, 
surrounded by books, maps, philosophical utensils, and 
other implements of peculiar shape and appearance, they 
ioxmd the man of art. 

There was nothing very peculiar in the Italian's ap- 
pearance. He had the dark complexion and marked 
features of his country, seemed about fifty years old, and 
was handsomely, but plainly^ dressed in a full suit of 
black clothes, which was then the universal costume of 
the medical profession. Large waxlights, in silver 
sconces, illuminated the apartment, which was reasonably 
furnished. He rose as the ladies entered ; and, notwith- 
standing the inferiority of their dress, received them with 
the marked respect due to their quality, and which for- 
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signers are usually punctilious in rendering to those to 
'whom such honours are due. 

Lady Bothwell endeavoured to maintain her proposed 
incognito ; and, as the Doctor ushered them to the upper 
end of the room, made a motion declining his courteaj as 
unfitted for their condition. " We are poor people, sir," 
ghe said ; " only my sister's distress has brought us to 
consult your worship whether " 

He smiled as he interrupted her — "I am aware, 
madam, of your sister^s distress, and its cause; I am 
aware, also, that I am honoured with a visit from two 
ladies of the highest consideration — Lady Bothwell and 
Lady Forestier. If I could not distinguish them from the 
class of society which their present dress would indicate, 
there would be small possibility of my being able to 
gratify them by giving the information which they come 
to seek." 

" I can easily understand,** said Lady Bothwell 

" Pardon my boldness to interrupt you, milady,*' cried 
the Italian ; " your ladyship was about to say, that you 
could easily understand that I had got possession of your 
names by means of your domestic. But in thinking so, 
you do injustice to the fidelity of your servant, and, I 
may add, to the skill of one who is also not less your 
humble servant — Baptista Damiotti.** 

"I have no intention to do either, sir," said Lady 
Bothwell, maintaining a tone of composure, though some- 
what surprised, ^ but the situation is something new to 
me. If you know who we are, you also know, sir, what 
brought us here." * 

" Curiosity to know the fate of a Scottish gentleman 
of rank, now, or lately, upon the Continent,** answered 
the seer ; " his name is II Cavaliero Philippo Forester ; 
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a gentleman who has the honour to be husband to this 
lady, and, with your ladyship's permission, for using plain 
language, the misfortune not to value as it deserves that 
inestimable advantage." 

Lady Forester sighed deeply, and Lady Both well 
replied — 

" Since you know our object without our telling it, the 
only question that remains is, whether you have the 
power to relieve my sister's anxiety ? " 

"I have, madam," answered the Paduan scholar; 
"but there is still a previous inquiry. Have you the 
courage to behold with your own eyes what the Cavaliero 
Philippo Forester is now doing? or will you take it on 
my report ? " 

" That question my sister must answer for herself," 
said Lady Bothwell. 

" With my own eyes will I endure to see whatever you 
have power to show me," said Lady Forester, with the 
same determined spirit which had stimulated her since 
her resolution was taken upon this subject. 

" There may be danger in it." 

" If gold can compensate the risk," said Lady Forester, 
taking out her purse. 

" I do not such things for the purpose of gain," an- 
swered the foreigner. " I dare not turn my art to such a 
purpose. If I take the gold of the wealthy, it is but to 
bestow it on the poor ; nor do I ever accept more than 
the sum I have already received from your servant. 
Put up your purse, madam ; an adept needs not your 
gold." 

Lady Bothwell considering this rejection of her sister's 
offer as a mere trick of an empiric, to induce her to press 
a larger sum upon him, and willing that the scene should 
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be commeneed and ended, offered some gold in turn, 
ofosennng that it was only to enlarge the sphere of his 
dbarity. 

" Let Lady Bothwell enlarge the sphere of her own 
chanty/' said the Paduan, ^ not merely in giving of alms, 
in which I know she is not deficient, bat in judging the 
character of others ; and let her oblige Baptista Damiotti 
by believing him honest, till she shaU discover him to be 
a knave. Do not be surprised, madam, if I speak in an- 
swer to your thoughts rather than your e3qpressions,.and 
tell me onoe more whether you have courage to look on 
what I am prepared to show ? ^ 

^ I own, sir," said Lady Bothwell, ^ that your words 
strike me with some sense of fear ; but whatever my 
sister desires to witness, I will not shrink irom witneasiag 
along with her." 

" Nay, the danger only consists in the risk of your 
resolution failing you. The sight can only last for the 
space of sev^i minutes; and should you interrupt the 
vision by speaking a single word, not only would the 
charm be broken, but some danger might result to the 
spectators. But if you can remain steadily silent for the 
seven minutes, your curiosity will be gratified without the 
slightest risk ; and for this I will engage my honour." 

Internally Lady Bothwell thought the security was bot 
an indifferent one ; but she suppressed the suspicion, as 
if she had believed that the adept, whose dark features 
wore a half-formed smile, could in reality read even her 
moj^t secret reflections. A solemn pause then ensued, 
until Lady Forester gathered courage enough to reply U^ 
the physician, as he termed himself, that she would abide 
with firmness and silence the sight which he had promised 
i^ exhibit to them. Upon this^ he made them a low . 
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obeisanee, and saying he went to prepare matters to meet 
their wish, left the apartment. The two sisters, hand in 
handy aa if seeking bj that close union to diyert any 
danger whioh might threaten them, sat down on two 
seats in immediate contact with each other : Jemima 
seeking support in the manly and habitual courage of 
Lady Bothwell ; and she, on the other hand, more agi- 
tated than she had expected, endeavouring to fortify her- 
self by the desperate resolution which circumstances had 
forced her sister to assume. The one perhaps said to 
herself, that her sister never feared any thing ; and the 
other might reflect, that what so feeble a minded woman 
as Jemima did not fear, could not properly be a subject 
of apprehension to a persooi of firmness and resolution 
like her own. 

In a few moments the thoughts of both were diverted 
Grom their own situation, by a strain of music so singularly 
sweet and solemn, that, while it seemed calculated to avert 
or dispel any feeling unconnected with its harmony, in- 
creased, at the same time, the solemn excitation which 
the preceding interview was calculated to produce. The 
music was that of some instrument with which they were 
unacquainted ; but circumstances afterwards led my an- 
cestress to believe that it was that of the harmonica, which 
she heard at a much later period in life. 

When these heaven-born sounds had ceased, a door 
opened in the upper end of the apartment, and they saw 
Damiotti, standing at the head of two or three steps, sign 
to them to advance. His dress was so different from that 
which he had worn a few minutes before, that they could 
hardly recognise him ; and the deadly paleness of his 
countenance, and a certain stem rigidity of muscles, like 
that of one whose mind is made up to some strange and 
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daring action, had totally changed the somewhat sarcastic 
expression with which he had previously regarded them 
both, and particularly Lady Bothwell. He was bare- 
footed, excepting a species of sandals in the antique fash- 
ion ; his legs were naked beneath the knees ; above them 
he wore hose, and a doublet of dark crimson silk close to 
his body ; and over that a flowing loose robe, something 
resembling a surplice, of snow-white linen ; his throat and 
neck were uncovered, and his long, straight, black hair 
was carefully combed down at full lengths 

As the ladies approached at his bidding, he showed no 
gesture of that ceremonious courtesy of which he had 
been formerly lavish. On the contrary, he made the 
signal of advance with an air of command; and when, 
arm in arm, and with insecure steps, the sisters ap- 
proached the spot where he stood, it was with a warning 
frown that he pressed his finger to his lips, as if reit- 
erating his condition of absolute silence, while, stalking 
before them, he led the way into the next apartment. 

This was a large room, hung with black, as if for a 
funeral. At the upper end was a table, or rather a, spe- 
cies of altar, covered with the same lugubrious colour, on 
which lay divers objects resembling the usual implements 
of sorcery. These objects were not indeed visible as they 
advanced into the apartment; for the light which dis- 
played them, being only that of two expiring lamps, was 
extremely faint. The master — ^to use the Italian phrase 
for persons of this description — approached the upper 
end of the room with a genuflection like that of a Catholic 
to the crucifix, and at the same time crossed himself. The 
ladies followed in silence, and arm in arm. Two or three 
low broad steps led to a platform in front of the altar, or 
what resembled such. Here the sage took his stand, and 
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placed the ladies beside him, once more earnestly repeat- 
ing by signs his injunctions of silence. The Italian then, 
extending his bare arm from under his linen vestment, 
pointed with his forefinger to ^ve large flambeaux, or 
torches, placed on each side of the altar. They took fire 
successively at the approach of his hand, or rather of his 
finger, and spread a strong light through the room. By 
this the visitors could discern that, on the seeming altar, 
were disposed two naked swords laid crosswise ; a large 
open book, which thdy conceived to be a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, but in a language to them unknown ; and be- 
side this mysterious volume was placed a human skull. 
But what struck the sisters most was a very tall and 
broad mirror, which occupied all the space behind the 
altar, and, illumined by the lighted torches, reflected the 
mysterious articles which were laid upon it. 

The master then placed himself between the two ladies, 
and, pointing to the mirror, took each by the hand, but 
without speaking a syllable. They gazed intently on the 
polished and sable space to which he had directed their 
attention. Suddenly the surface assumed a new and sin- 
gular appearance. It no longer simply reflected the 
objects placed before it, but, as if it had self-contained 
scenery of its own, objects began to appear within it, at 
first in a disorderly, indistinct, and miscellaneous manner, 
like form arranging itself out of chaos ; at length, in dis- 
tinct and defined shape and symmetry. It was thus that, 
after some shifting of light and darkness over the face of 
the wonderful glass, a long perspective of arches and col- 
umns began to arrange itself on its sides, and a vaulted 
roof on the upper part of it ; till, after many oscillations, 
the whole vision gained a fixed and stationary appear- 
ance, representing the interior of a foreign church. The 
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pfllaiB were sttatelj, and hang with scutcheons ; the arches 
were lofty and magnificent ; the floor was lettered with 
fiineral inscriptions. But there were no separate shrines, 
no images ik) displaj of chalice or cmcifix on the altar. 
It was, therefore, a Protectant church upon the conti- 
nent. A clergyman, dressed in the Creneva gown and 
band, stood by the communion-table, and, with the Bible 
opened before him, and his derk awaiting in the back- 
ground, seemed prepared to perform some service of the 
dliurch to which he belonged. 

At length there entered the middle aisle of the build- 
ing a numerous party, which appeared to be a bridal one, 
as a lady and gentleman walked first, band in hand, fol- 
lowed by a large concourse of persons of both sexes, gaily, 
nay richly, attired. The bride, whose features, they could 
distinctly see, seemed not more than sixteen years old, 
and iextremely beautiful. The bridegroom, for some sec- 
onds, moved rather with his shoulder towards them, and 
his face averted ; but his elegance of form and step strudc 
the sisters at once with the same apprehension. As he 
turned his face suddenly, it was frightfully realized, and 
they saw, in the gay bridegroom before them, Sir Philip 
Forester. His wife uttered an imperfect exclamation, at 
the sound of which the whole scene stirred and seemed to 
separate. 

^ I could Compare it to nothing," said Lady Bothwell, 
while recounting the wonderful tale, " but to the disper- 
sion of the reflection offered by a deep and calm pool, 
when a stone is suddenly oast into it, and the shadows 
become dissipated and broken." The master pressed 
both the ladies* hands severely, as if to remind them of 
their promise, and of the danger which they incurred. 
The exclamation died away on Lady Forester's tongue, 
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without attaining perfect utterance, and the scene in th9 
glass, after the fluctuation of a minute, again resumed to 
the eye its former appearance of a real scene, existing 
within the -mirror, as if represented in a picture, save 
' that the figures were movable instead of being station- 
817. 

The representation of Sir Philip Forester, now di«- 
tinctlj visible in form and feature, was seen to lead on 
towards the clergyman that beautiful girl, who advanced 
at oQce with diffidence, and with a species of affectionate 
pride. In the meantime, and just as the clergyman had 
arranged the bridal company before him, and seemed 
about to commence the service, another group of persons, 
of whom two or three were officers, entered the church. 
They moved, at first, forward, as though they came to 
witness the bridal ceremony, but suddenly one of the offi- 
cers, whose back was towards the spectators, detached 
himself from his companions, and rushed hastily towards 
the marriage party, when the whole of them turned 
towards him, as if attracted by some exclamation which 
had accompanied his advance. Suddenly the intruder 
drew his sword ; the bridegroom unsheathed his own, and 
made towards him ; swords were also drawn by other in- 
dividuals, both of the marriage party, and of those who 
had last entered. They fell into a sort of confusion, the 
clergyman, and some elder and graver persons, labouring 
apparently to keep the peace, while the hotter spirits on 
l)oth sides brandished their weapons. But now the period 
of the brief space during which the. soothsayer, as he pre- 
tended, was permitted to exhibit his art, was arrived. The 
fumes again mixed together, and dissolved gradually from 
observation ; the vaults and columns of the church rolled 
asunder, and disappeared; and the front of the mirror 
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reflected nothing save the blazing torches, and the melan* 
choly apparatus placed on the altar or table before it 

The doctor led the ladies, who greatly required his sup- 
port, into the apartment from whence they came ; where 
wine, essences, and other means of restoring suspended 
animation, had been provided during his absence. He 
motioned them to chairs, which they occupied in silence ; 
Lady Forester, in particular, wringing her hands, and 
casting her eyes up to heaven, but without speaking a 
word, as if the spell had been still before her eyes. 

'* And what we have seen is even now acting ? " said 
Lady Bothwell, collecting herself with difficulty. 

** That," answered Baptista Damiotti, " I cannot justly, 
or with certainty, say. But it is either now acting, or has 
been acted, during a short space before this. It is the 
last remarkable transaction in which the Cavalier Fores- 
ter has been engaged." 

Lady Bothwell then expressed anxiety concerning her 
sister, whose altered countenance, and apparent uncon- 
sciousness of what passed around her, excited her appre- 
hensions how it might be possible to convey her home. 

" I have prepared for that," answered the adept ; " I 
have directed the servant to bring your equipage as near 
to this place as the narrowness of the street will permit. 
Fear not for your sister ; but give her, when you return 
home, this composing draught, and she will be better to- 
morrow morning. "Few," he added, in a melancholy 
tone, " leave this house as well in health as they entered 
it Such being the consequence of seeking knowledge by 
mysterious means, I leave you to judge the condition of 
those who have the power of gratifying such irregular 
curiosity. Farewell, and forget not the potion." 

" I will give her nothing that comes from you," said 
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Ladj Both well ; " I have seen enough of jour art already. 
Perhaps you would poison us both to conceal your own 
necromancy. But we are persons who want neither the 
means of making our wrongs known, nor the assistance 
of fiiends to right them." 

" You have had no wrongs from me, madam;" said the 
adept. " You sought one who is little grateful for such 
honour. He seeks no one, and only gives responses to 
those who invite and call upon him. After all, you have 
but learned a Httle sooner the evil which you must still be 
doomed to endure. I hear your servant's step at the 
door, and will detain your ladyship and Lady Forester no 
longer. The next packet from the continent will explain 
what you h*ave already partly witnessed. Let it not, if I 
may advise, pass too suddenly into your sister's hands." 

So saying, he bid Lady Bothwell good-night. She went, 
lighted by the adept, to the vestibule, where he hastily 
threw a black cloak over his singular dress, and opening 
the door, intrusted his visitors to the care of the servant. 
It was with difficulty that Lady Bothwell .sustained her 
sister to the carriage, though it was only twenty steps dis- 
tant. ' When they arrived at home, Lady Forester re- 
quired medical assistance. The physician of the family 
attended, and shook his head on feeling her pulse. 

" Here has been," he said, " a violent and sudden shock 
on the nerves. I must know how it has happened." 

Lady Bothwell admitted they had visited the conjurer, 
and that Lady Forester had received some bad news 
respecting her husband, Sir Philip. 

" That rascally quack would make my fortune were he 
to stay in Edinburgh," said the graduate; "this is the 
seventh nervous case I have heard of his making for me, 
Wid all by effect of terror." He next examined the com- 
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posBig drauglik which Ladj Bothwell had anoonsdoady 
brought in her hand, tasted it, and pronounced it very 
germain to the matter, and what would save an applica* 
tioo to the apothecary. He then paused, and looking at 
Lady Bothwell very significantly, at length added, ** I 
suppose I must not ask your ladyship any thing about 
this Italian wariock*s proceedings ? " 

'*' Indeed, Doctor," answered Lady Bothwell, ^ I con* 
aider what passed as confidential ; and though the man 
may be a n^e, yet, as we were fix>ls enough to consult 
him, we should, I think, be honest enough to keep his 
connseL" 

*^ Maiy be a knave—come,'* said the Doctor, "I am 
glad to hear jour ladyship aUows sndi a possibility m 
anj thing that comes from Italy." 

^ What comes from Italy may be as good as what comes 
from Hanover, Doctor. But you and I will remain good 
friends, and that it may be so, we wiH say nothing <^ 
Whig and Tory." 

^ Not I," s^id the Doctor, receiving his fee, and taking 
his hat ; ^ a Carolus serves my purpose as well as a Wil* 
litmus. But I should like to know why old Lady Saint 
Bingan's, and aU that set, go about wasting their decayed 
lungs in puffing this foreign fellow." 

^ Ay — you had best set him down a Jesuit, as Scrub 
says." On these terms they parted. 

The poor patient — whose nerves, from an extraordi- 
nary state of tension, had at length become relaxed in as 
extraordinary a degree-r-continued to struggle with a sort 
of imbecility, the growth of superstitious terror, when the 
shocking tidings were brought from Holland, which ful- 
filled even her worst expectations. 

They were sent by the celebrated Earl of Stair, and 
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contained the melancholj event of a duel betwixt Sir 
Philip Forester and his wife's half-brother, Captain Fal" 
ooner, of the Scotch-Dutch, as they were then called, in 
which the latter liad been killed. The cause of quarrel 
rendered the incident still more shocking. It seemed that 
Sir Philip had left the army suddenly, in consequence of 
being unable to pay a very considerable sum, which he 
bad lost to another volunteer at play. He had changed 
his name, and taken up his residence at Eotterdam, where 
he had insinuated himself into the good graces of an an- 
cient and rich burgomaster, and, by his handsome person 
and graceful manners, captivated the affections of his only 
child, a very young person of great beauty, and the heir- 
ess of much wealth. Delighted with the specious attrac- 
tions of his proposed son-in-law, the wealthy merchant-^ 
whose idea of the British character was too high to admit 
of his taking any precaution to acquire evidence of his 
condition and circumstances — ^gave his consent to the 
marriage. It was about to be celebrated in the principal 
church of the city, when it was interrupted by a singular 
occurrence. 

Ct^ptain Falconer having been detached to Rotterdam 
to bring up a part of the brigade of Scottish auxiliaries, 
who were in quarters there, a person of consideration in 
the town, to whom he had been formerly known, proposed 
to him for amusement to go to the high church, to see a 
countryman of his own married to the daughter of a 
wealthy burgomaster. Captain Falconer went accord- 
ingly, accompanied by his Dutch acquaintance with a 
party of his friends, and two or three officers of the 
Scotch brigade. His astonishment may be conceived 
when he saw his own brother-in-law, a married man, on 
the point of leading to the altar the innocent and beauti* 
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fill creature, upon whom he was about to practise a base 
and unmanly deceit. He proclaimed his villainy on the 
spot, and the marriage was interrupted of course. . But 
against the opinion of more thinking men, who considered 
Sir Philip Forester as having thrown himself out of the 
rank of men of honour, Captain Falconer admitted him 
to the privilege of such, accepted a challenge from him, 
and in the rencounter received a mortal wound. Such 
are the ways of Heaven, mysterious in our eyes. Lady 
Forester never recovered the shock of this dismal intelli- 
gence. 



" And did this tragedy," said I, " take place exactly at 
the time when the scene in the mirror was exhibited ? " 

"It is hard to be obliged to maim one's story," an- 
swered my aunt ; " but, to speak the truth, it happened 
some days sooner than the apparition was exhibited." 

" And so there remained a possibility," said I, " that 
by some secret and speedy communication the artist might 
have received early intelligence of that incident." 

" The incredulous pretended so," replied my aunt. 

" What became of the adept ? " demanded I. 

"Why, a warrant came down shortly afterwards to 
arrest him for high treason, as an agent of the Chevalier 
St. George ; and Lady Both well, recollecting the hints 
which had escaped the Doctor, an ardent friend of the 
Protestant succession, did then call to remembrance, that 
this man was chiefly prone among the ancient matrons 
of her own political persuasion. It certainly seemed 
probable that intelligence from the continent, which could 
easily have been transmitted by an active and powerful 
agent, might have enabled him to prepare such a scene 
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of phantasmagoria as she had herself witnessed. Yet 
there were so many difficulties in assigning a natural ex* 
planation, that, to the day of her death, she remained in 
great doubt on the subject, and much disposed to cut the 
Gordiau knot, by admitting the existence of supernatural 
agency." 

^ But, my dear aunt," said I, ^ what became of the man 
of skill?" 

" Oh, he was too good a fortune-teller not to be able to 
foresee that his own destiny would be tragical if he waited 
the arrival of the man with the silver greyhound upon his 
sleeve. He made, as we say, a moonlight flitting, and 
was nowhere to be seen or heard of. Some noise there 
was about papers or letters found in the house, but it died 
away, and Doctor Baptista Damiotti was soon as little 
talked of as Galen or Hippocrates." 

** And Sir Philip forester," said I, " did he too vanish 
forever from the public scene ? " 

" No," replied my kind informer. " He was heard of 
once more, and it was upon a remarkable occasion. It is 
said that we Scots, when there was such a nation in exist- 
ence, have, among our full peck of virtues, one or two 
little barleycorns of vice. In particular, it is alleged that 
we tarely forgive, and never forget, any injuries received ; 
that we used to make an idol of our resentment, as poor 
Lady Constance did of her grief; and are addicted, as 
Burns says, to 'nursing our wrath to keep it warm.' 
Lady Bothwell was not without this feeling ; and, I be- 
lieve, nothing whatever, scarce the restoration of the 
Stewart line, could have happened so delicious to her feel- 
ings as an opportunity of being revenged on Sir Philip 
Forester, for the deep and double injury which had de- 
prived her of a sister and of a brother. But nothing of 
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liim was heard or known till many a year had passed 
away." 

At length — ^it was on a Fastera's E*en (Shrovetide) 
assembly, at which the whole fashion of Edinburgh 
attended, full and frequent, and when Lady Bothwell had 
a seat amongst the lady patronesses, that one of the 
attendants on the company whispered into her ear, that a 
gentleman wished to speak with her in private. 

" In private ? and in an assembly-room ? — ^he must be 
mad — ^Tell him to call upon me to-morrow morning." , 

" I said so, my lady," answered the man ; " but he de- 
sired me to give you this paper." 

She undid the billet, which was curiously folded and 
sealed. It only bore the words, " On business ofUfe and 
decUh^ written in a hand which she had never seen be- 
fore. Suddenly it occurred to her, that it might concern 
the safety of some of her political friends ; she therefore 
followed the messenger to a small apartment where the 
refreshments were prepared, and from which the general 
company was excluded. She found an old man, who, at 
her approach, rose up and bowed profoundly. His ap- 
pearance indicated a broken constitution ; and his dress, 
though sedulously rendered conforming to the etiquette 
of a ball-room, was worn and tarnished, and hung in 
folds about his emaciated person. Lady Bothwell was 
about to feel for her purse, expecting to get rid of the 
supplicant at the expense of a little money, but some fear 
of a mistake arrested her purpose. She therefore gave 
the man leisure to explain himself. 

" I have the honour to speak with the Lady Bothwell ? " 

*' I- am Lady Bothwell ; allow me to say, that this is no 
time or place for long explanations. — What are your 
commands with me ? " 
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^ Your ladyship," said the old man, ^ had once a sister." 

" True ; whom I loved as my own souL" 

•* And a brother." 

" The bravest, the kindest, the most affectionate ! " said 
Lady Bothwell. 

" Both these beloved relatives you lost by the fault of 
an unfortunate man," continued the stranger. 

'< By the crime of an unnatural, bloody-minded mur- 
derer," said the lady. 

^ I am answered," replied the old man, bowing, as if to 
withdraw. 

"Stop, sir, I command you," said Lady Bothwell. — 
** Who are you, that, at such a place and time, come to 
recall these horrible recollections ? I insist upon know- 
ing." 

" I am one who intends Lady Bothwell no injury ; but, 
on the contrary, to offer her the means of doing a deed 
of Christian charity, which the world would wonder at, 
and which Heaven would reward ; but I find her in no 
temper for such a sacrifice as I was prepared to ask." 

" Speak out, sir ; what is your meaning ? " said Lady 
Bothwell. 

" The wretch that has wronged you so deeply," rejoined 
the stranger, "is now on his death-bed. His days -have 
been days of misery, his nights have been sleepless hours 
of anguish — ^yet he cannot die without your forgiveness. 
His life has been an unremitting penance — yet he dares 
not part from his burden while your curses load his soul." 

" Tell, him," said Lady Bothwell sternly, " to ask par- 
don of that Being whom he has so greatly offended ; not 
of an erring mortal like himself. What could my for- 
^veness avail him ? " 

" Much," answered the old man. " It will be an ear- 
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nest of that which he raaj then venture to ask from his 
Creator, lady, and from yoars. Remember, Lady Both- 
well, you too have a death-bed to look forward to ; your 
Boul may, all human souls must, feel the awe of facing 
the judgment seat, with the wounds of an untented coa- 
science, raw, and rankling — what thought would it be 
then that should whisper, ^I have given no mercy, how 
thenshaUIaskit?'" 

" Man, whosoever thou mayst be," replied Lady Both- 
well, ''urge me not so cruelly. It would be but blas- 
phemous' hypocrisy to utter with my lips the words 
which every throb of my heart protests against. They 
would open the earth and give to light the wasted form 
of my sister — the bloody form of my murdered brother — 
forgive him ? — Never, never ! " 

" Great God ! " cried the old man, holding up his hands, 
" is it thus the worms which thou hast called out of dust 
obey the commands of their Maker ? Farewell, proud and 
unforgiving woman. Exult that thou hast added to a 
death in want and pain the agonies of religious despair : 
but never again mock Heaven by petitioning for the 
pardon which thou hast refused to grant." 

He was turning from her. 

" Stop," she exclaimed ; " I will try ; yes, I will try to 
pardon him." 

. " Gracious lady," said the old man, ^ you will relieve 
the over-burdened soul, which dare not sever itself from 
its sinful companion of earth without being at peace with 
you. What do I know — ^your forgiveness may perhaps 
preserve for penitence the dregs of a wretched life." 

" Ha ! " said the lady, as a sudden light broke on her, 
" it is the villain himself! " And grasping Sir Philip 
Foresl-er — ^for it was he, and no other — ^by the collar, she 
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raised a cry of "Murder, murder! Seize the mur^ 
derer!" 

At an exclamation so singular, in such a place, the 
company thronged into the apartment, but Sir Philip 
Forester was no longer there. He had forcibly extri- 
cated himself from Lady Bothwell's hold, and had run 
out of the apartment which opened on the landing-place 
of the stair. There seemed no escape in that direction,- 
for there were several persons coming up the steps, and 
others descending. But the unfortunate man was des- 
perate. He threw himself over the balustrade, and 
alighted safely in the lobby, though a leap of fifteen feet 
at least, then dashed into the street and was lost in dark- 
ness. Some of the Bothwell family made pursuit, and, 
bad they come up with the fugitive, they might have per- 
haps slain him ; for in those days men's blood ran warm 
in their veins. But the police did not interfere; the 
matter most criminal having happened long since, and in 
a foreign land. Indeed, it was always thought, that this 
extraordinary scene originated in a hypocritical experi- 
ment, by which Sir Philip desired to ascertain whether 
he might return to his native country, in safety from the 
resentment of a family which he had injured so deeply. 
As the result fell out so contrary to his wishes, he is be- 
lieved to have returned to the continent, and there died 
in exile. 

So closed the tale of the Mysterious Mirror. 



USD OF MY AUMT MARGARET'S MIRROR. 
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THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER; 

OB, 

THE LADY IN THE SACQUE. 



This is another little stoiy, from the Keepsake of 
1 828. It was told to me many years ago, by the late 
Miss Anna Seward, who, among other accomplishments 
that rendered her an amusing inmate in a country house, 
had that of recounting narratives of this sort with very 
considerable effect ; much greater, indeed, than any one 
would be apt to guess from the style of her written per- 
formances. There are hours and moods when most 
people are not displeased to listen to such things ; and I 
have heard some of the greatest and wisest of my con- 
temporaries take their share in telling them. 

Augutt^ 1881. 



The following narrative is given from the pen, so far 
as memory permits, in the same character in which it 
was presented to. the author's eai*; nor has he claim to 
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farther praise, or to be more deeply censured, than in 
. proportion to the good or bad judgment which he has 
employed in selecting his materials, as he has studiously 
avoided any attempt at ornament, which might interfere 
with the simplicity of the tale. 

At the same time, it must be admitted, that the par- 
ticular class of stories which turns on the' marvellous, 
possesses a stronger influence when told than when com- 
mitted to print. The volume taken up at noonday, 
though rehearsing the same incidents, conveys a much 
more feeble impression than is achieved by the voice of 
the speaker on a circle of fireside auditors, who hang 
upon . the narrative as the narrator details the minute 
incidents which serve to give it authenticity, and lowers 
his voice with an affectatidn of mystery while he ap- 
proaches the fearful and wonderful part. It was with 
such advantages that the present writer heard the follow- 
ing events related, more than twenty years since, by the 
celebrated Miss Seward, of Litchfield, who, to her numer- 
ous accomplishments, added, in a remarkable degree, the 
power of narrative in private conversation. In its pres- 
ent form, the tale must necessarily lose all the interest 
which was attached to it, by the flexible voice and intel- 
ligent features of the gifled narrator. Yet still, read 
aloud, to an undoubting audience by the doubtful light of 
the closing evening, or in silence, by a decaying taper, 
and amidst the solitude of a half-lighted apartment, it 
may redeem its character as a good ghost story. Miss 
Seward always affirmed that she had derived her infor- 
mation from an authentic source, although she suppressed 
the names of the two persons chiefly concerned. I will 
not avail myself of any particulars I may have since re- 
ceived concerning the localities of the detail, but suffisr 
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them to rest under the same general description in which 
thej were first related to me ; and, for the same reason, 
I will not add to, or diminish the narrative, by any cir* 
cumstanoe, whether more or less material, but simplj 
rehearse, as I heard it, a story of supernatural terror. 

About the end of the American war, when the officers 
of Lord Comwallis's army, which surrendered at York- 
town, and others, who had been made prisoners during 
the impolitic and ill-fated controversy, were returning to 
their own country, to relate their adventures, and repose 
themselves after their fatigues ; there was amongst them 
a general officer, to whom Miss S. gave the name of 
-Browne, but merely, as I understood, to save the incon- 
venience of introducing a naiAeless agent in the narrative* 
He was an officer of merit, as well as a gentleman of high 
consideration for family and attainments. 

Some business had carried General Browne upon a 
tour through the western counties, when, in the conclu- 
sion of a morning stage, he found himself in the vicinity 
of a small country town, which presented a scene of un- 
common beauty, and of a character peculiarly English. 

The little town, with its stately old church, whose tower 
bore testimony to the devotion of ages long past, lay amidst 
pastures and corn-fields of small extent, but bounded and 
divided with hedgerow timber of great age and size. 
There were few marks of modem improvement. The 
environs of the place intimated neither the solitude of de- 
cay, nor the bustle of novelty ; the houses were old, but 
in good repair ; and the beautiful little river murmured 
freely on its way to the left of the town, neither restrained 
by a dam, nor bordered by a towing-path. 

Upon a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to the southward 
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of the town, were seen, amongst many venerable oaks 
and tangled tbicketA, the turrets of a castle, as old as the 
wars of York and Lancaster, but which seemed to have 
received important alterations during the age of Elizabeth 
and her successor. It had not been a place of great size ; 
but whatever accommodation it formerly aflforded, was, it 
must be supposed, still to be obtained within its walls ; at 
least, such was the inference which General Browne 
drew from observing the smoke arise merrily from sev- 
eral of the ancient wreathed and carved chimney-stalks. 
The wall of the park ran alongside of the highway for 
two or three hundred yards ; and through the different 
points by which the eye found glimpses into the woodland 
scenery, it seemed to be well stocked. Other points of 
view opened in succession ; now a full one, of the front 
of the old castle, and now a side glimpse at its particular 
towers ; the former rich in all the bizarrerie of the Eliza- 
bethan school, while the simple and solid strength of other 
parts of the building seemed to show that they had been 
raised more for defence than ostentation. 

Delighted with the partial glimpses which he obtained 
of the castle through the woods and glades by which this 
ancient feudal fortress was surrounded, our military trav- 
eller was determined to inquire whether it might not de- 
serve a nearer view, and whether it contained family pic- 
tures or other objects of curiosity worthy of a stranger's 
visit ; when, leaving the vicinity of the park, he rolled 
through a clean and well-paved street, and stopped at the 
door of a well-frequented inn. 

Before ordering horses to proceed on his journey, Gen- 
eral Browne made inquiries concerning the proprietor of 
the chateau which had so attracted his admiration, and 
was equally surprised and pleased at hearing in reply a 

VOL. XL. 18 
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nobleman named whom we shall call Lord Woodville. 
How fortunate ! Much of Browne's early recollections, 
both at school and at college, had been connected with 
young Woodville, whom, by a few questions, he now 
ascertained to be the same with the owner of this fair do- 
main. He had been raised to the peerage by the decease 
of his father a few months before, and, as the General 
learned from the landlord, the term of mourning being 
ended, was now taking possession of his paternal estate, 
in the jovial season of merry autumn, accompanied by a 
select party of friends to enjoy the sports of a country 
famous for game. 

This was delightful news to our traveller. Frank 
"Woodville had been Richard Browne's fag at Eton, and 
his chosen intimate at Christ Church ; their pleasures and 
their tasks had been the same ; and the honest soldier's 
heart warmed to find his early friend in possession of so 
delightful a residence, and of an estate, as the landlord 
assured him with a nod and a wink, fully adequate to 
maintain and add to his dignity. Nothing was, more nat- 
ural than that the traveller should suspend a journey, 
which there was nothing to render hurried, to pay a visit 
to an old friend under such agreeable circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief task of 
conveying the General's travelling carriage to Woodville 
Castle. A porter admitted them at a modem Gothic 
Lodge, built in that style to correspond with the Castle 
itself, and at the same time rang a bell to give warning 
of the approach of visitors. Apparently the sound of the 
bell had suspended the separation of the company, bei^ 
on the various amusements of the morning ; for, on enter- 
ing the court of the chateau, several young men were 
lounging about in their sporting dresses, looking at, and 
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eriticising, the dogs which the keepers held in readiness 
to attend their pastime. As General Browne alighted, 
the young lord came to the gate of the hall, and for an 
instant gazed, as at a stranger, upon the countenance of 
his friend, on which war, with its fatigues and its wounds, 
ha^i made a great alteration. But the uncertainty lasted 
DO longer than till the visitor had spoken, and the hearty 
greeting which followed was such as can only be ex- 
changed betwixt those who have passed together the 
merry days of careless boyhood or early youth. 

" If I could have formed a wish, ray dear Browne," 
said Lord Woodville, " it would have been to have you 
here, of all men, upon this occasion, which my friends are 
good enough to hold as a sort of holyday. Do not think 
you have been unwatched during the years you have 
been absent from us. I have traced you through your 
dangers, your triumphs, your misfortunes, and was de- 
lighted to see that, whether in victory or defeat, the 
name of my old friend was always distinguished with 
applause." 

The General made a suitable reply, and congratulated 
his friend on his new dignities, and the possession of a 
place and domain so beautiful. 

" Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet," said Lord 
Woodville, "and I trust you do not mean to leave us till 
you are better acquainted with it. It is true, I confess, 
that my present party is pretty large, and the old house, 
like other places of the kind, does not possess so much 
accommodation as the extent of the outward walls ap7 
pears to promise. But we can give you a comfortable 
old-fashioned room ; arid I venture to suppose that your 
campaigns have taught you to be glad of worse quarters." 

The General shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. 
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** I presume," he said, ^ the worst apartment in your 
chateau is considerably superior to the old tobacco-cask, 
in which I was fain to take up my night's lodging when 
I was in the Bush, as the Virginians call it, with the light 
corps. There I lay, like Diogenes himself, so delighted 
with my covering from the elements, that I made a vain 
attempt to have it rolled on to my next quarters ; but my 
commander for the time would give way to no such luxu- 
rious provision, and I toc^ farewell of my beloved cask 
with tears in my eyes." 

" Well, then, since you do not fear your quarters," said 
Lord Woodville, " you will stay with me a week at least. 
» Of guns, dogs, fishing-rods, files, and means of sport by 
sea and land, we have enough and to spare : you cannot 
pitch on an amusement, but we will find the means of 
pursuing it. But if you prefer the gun and pointers, 
I will go with you myself, and see whether you have 
mended your shooting since you have been amongst the 
Indians of the back settlements." 

The General gladly accepted his friendly host's pro- 
posal in all its points. After a morning of manly exer- 
cise, the company met at dinner, where it was the delight 
of Lord Woodville to conduce to the display of the high 
properties of his i*ecovered friend, so as to recommend 
him to his guests, most of whom were persons-of distinc- 
tion. He led General Browne to speak of the scenes he 
had witnessed ; and as every word marked alike the brave 
officer and the sensible man, who retained possession of 
Jiis cool judgment under the most imminent dangers, the 
company looked upon the soldier with general respect, as 
on one who had proved himself possessed of an uncommon 
portion of personal courage — ^that attribute, of all others, 
of which everybody desires to be thought possessed. 
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The day at Woodville Castle ended as usual in such 
mansions. The hospitality stopped within the limits of 
good order ; music, in which the young lord was a profi- 
cient, succeeded to the circulation of the bottle : cards 
and billiards, for those who preferred such amusements, 
were in readiness ; but the exercise of the morning re- 
quired early hours, and not long after eleven o'clock the 
guests began to retire to their several apartments. 

The young lord himself conducted his friend, General 
Browne, to the chamber destined for him, which answered 
the description he had given of it, being comfortable, but 
old-fashioned. The bed was of the massive form used in 
the end of the seventeenth century, and the curtains of 
faded silk, heavily trimmed with tarnished gold. But 
then the sheets, pillows, and blankets looked delightful to 
the campaigner, when he thought of his " mansion, the 
cask.'* There was an air of gloom in the tapestry hang- 
ings, which, with their worn-out graces, curtained the 
walls of the little chamber, and gently undulated as the 
autumnal breeze found its way through the ancient lattice- 
window, which pattered and whistled as the air gained 
entrance. The toilet too, with its mirror, turbaned, after 
the manner of the beginning of the century, with a coif- 
fure of murrey-coloured silk, and its hundred strange- 
shaped boxes, providing for arrangements which had been 
obsolete for more than fifty years, had an antique^ and in 
so far a melancholy, aspect. But nothing could blaze 
more brightly and cheerfully than the two large wax 
candles ; or if aught could rival them, it was the 
flaming bickering fagots in the chimney, that sent at 
once their gleam and their warmth through the snug 
apartment ; which, notwithstanding the general antiquity 
of its appearance, was not wanting in the least con- 
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▼enience that modem habits rendered either necessary 
or desirable. 

" This is an old-fashioned sleeping apartment, General,* 
said the young lord ; '^ but I hope you find nothing that 
makes you envy your old tobacco-cask." 

" I am not particular respecting my lodgings," replied 
the General; "yet were I to make any choice, I would 
prefer this chamber by many degrees, to the gayer and 
more modem rooms of your family mansion. Believe 
me, that when I unite its modern air of comfort with its 
venerable antiquity, and recollect that it is your lordship's 
property, I^ shall feel in better quarters here, than if I 
were in the best hotel London could afford." 

" I trust — ^I have no doubt — ^that you will find yourself 
as comfortable as I wish you, my dear General," said the 
young nobleman ; and once more bidding his guest good- 
night, he shook him by the hand and withdrew. 

The General again looked round him, and internally 
congratulating himself on his return to peaceful life, the 
comforts of which were endeared by the recollection of 
the hardships and dangers he had lately sustained, un- 
dressed himself, and prepared for a luxurious night's 
rest. 

Here, contrary to the custom of this species of tale, 
we leave the General in possession of his apartment un- 
til the next morning. 

The company assembled for breakfast at an early hour, 
but without the appearance of General Browne, wlio 
seemed the guest that Lord Woodville was desirous of 
honouring above all whom his hospitality had assembled 
around him. He more than once expressed surprise at 
the General's absence, and at length sent a servant to 
make inquiry after him. The man brought back infor- 
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mation that Greneral Browne had been walking abroad 
since an early hour of the morning, in defiance of the 
weather, which was misty and ungenial. 

" The custom of a soldier," said the young nobleman 
to his friends ; " many of them acquire habitual vigilance, 
and cannot sleep after the early hour at which their duty 
usually commands them to be alert.'* • 

Yet the explanation which Lord Woodville thus offered 
to the company seemed hardly satisfactory to his own 
mind, and it was in a fit of silence and abstraction that 
he awaited the return of the General. It took place 
near an hour after the breakfast bell had rung. He 
looked fatigued and feverish. His hair, the powdering 
and arrangement of which was at this time one of the 
most important occupations of a man's whole day, and 
marked his fashion as much as, in the present time, the 
tying of a cravat, or the want of one, was dishevelled, 
uncurled, void of powder, and dank with dew. His 
clothes were huddled on with a careless negligence, 
remarkable in a military man, whose real or supposed 
duties are usuaUy held to include some attention to the 
toilet; and his looks were haggard and ghastly in a 
peculiar degree. 

" So you have stolen a march upon us this morning, 
my dear General," said Lord Woodville; "or you have 
not found your bed so much to your mind as I had hoped 
and you seemed to expect. How did you rest last night ? " 

" Oh, excellently well ! remarkably well ! never better 
in my life " — said General Browne rapidly, and yet with 
an air of embarrassment which was obvious to his 
friend. He then hastily swallowed a cup of tea, and 
neglecting or refusing whatever else was offered, seemed 
to fall into a fit of abstraction. 
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**You will take the gun to-day, General;^' said hia 
friend and host, hut had to repeat the question twice ere 
he received the ahrupt answer, "No, my lord; I am 
sorry I cannot have the honour of spending another day 
with your lordship ; my post horses are ordered, and will 
be here directly." 

All who were present showed surprise, and Lord 
Woodville immediately replied, " Post horses, my .good 
friend ! what can you possibly want with them, when you 
promised to stay with me quietly for at least a week ? " 

" I believe," said the General, obviously much embar- 
rassed, "that I might, in the pleasure of my first meeting 
with your lordship, have said something about stopping 
here a few days; but I have since found it altogether 
impossible." 

"That is very extraordinary," answered the young 
nobleman. "You seemed quite disengaged yesterday, 
and you cannot have had a summons to-day; for our 
post has not come up from the town, and therefore you 
cannot have received any letters." 

General Browne, without giving any farther explana- 
tion, muttered something of indispensable business, and 
insisted on the absolute necessity of his departure in a 
manner which silenced all opposition on the part of his 
host, who saw that his resolution was taken, and forbore 
farther importunity. 

" At least, however," he said, " permit me, my dear 
Browne, since go you will or must, to show you the view 
from the terrace, which the mist, that is now rising, will 
soon displa^t" 

He threw open a sash-window, and stepped down upon 
the terrace as he spoke. The General followed him 
mechanically, but seemed little to attend to what his host 
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was sajiDg, as, looking across an extended and rich 
prospect, he pointed out the different objects worthy of 
observation. Thus they moved on till Lord Woodville 
had attained his purpose of drawing his guest entirely 
apart from the rest of the company, when, turning round 
upon him with an air of great solemnity, he addressed 
him thus : — 

** Richard Browne, my old and very dear friend, we 
are now alone. Let me conjure you to answer me upon 
the word of a friend, and the honour of a soldier. How 
did you in reality rest during last night?" 

"Most wretchedly indeed, my lord,*' answered the 
General, in the same tone of solemnity ; — ^ so miserably, 
that I would not run the risk of such a second night, 
not only for all the lands belonging to this castfe, but for 
all the country which I see from this elevated point of 
view." 

" This is most extraordinary," said the young lord, as 
if speaking to himself; "then there must be something 
in the reports concerning that apartment." Again turn* 
ing to the General, he said, " For God's sake, my dear 
friend, be candid with me, and let me know the disagree- 
able particulars, which have befallen you under a roof, 
where, with consent of the owner, you should have met 
nothing save comfort." 

The General seemed distressed by this appeal, and 
paused a moment before he replied. " My dear lord," he 
at length said, " what happened to me last night is of a 
nature so peculiar and so unpleasant, that I could hardly 
bring myself to detail it even to your lordship, were it 
not that, independent of my wish to gratify any request 
of yours, I think that sincerity on my part may lead to * 
some explanation about a circumstance equally painful 
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and mysterious. To others, the communicatioii I am 
about to make, might place me in the light of a weak- 
minded, superstitious fool, who suffered his own imagina- 
tion to delude and bewilder him ; , but you have known 
me in childhood and youth, and will not suspect me of 
baring adopted in manhood the feelings and frailties from 
which my early years were free." Here he paused, and 
his friend replied : — 

" Do not doubt my perfect confidence in the truth of 
your communication, however strange it may be,** replied 
Lord Woodville; ^I know your firmness of disposition 
too well, to suspect you could be made the object of im- 
position, and am aware that your honour and your friend- 
ship will equally deter you from exaggerating whatever 
you may have witnessed." 

"Well then," said the General, "I will proceed with 
my story as well as I can, relying upon your candour ; 
and yet distinctly feeling that I would rather face a 
battery than recall to my mind the odious recollections 
of last night" 

He paused a second time, and then perceiving that 
Lord Woodville remained silent and in an attitude of 
attention, he commenced, though not without obvious 
reluctance, the history of his night adventures in the 
Tapestried Chamber. 

" I undressed and went to bed, so soon as your lordship 
left me yesterday evening ; bat the wood in the chimney, 
which nearly fronted my bed, blazed brightly and cheer- 
fully, and, aided by a hundred exciting recollections of my 
childhood and youth, which had been recalled by the un- 
expected pleasure of meeting your lordship, prevented 
me from falling immediately asleep. I ought, however, 
to say, that- these reflections were all of a pleasant and 
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agreeable kind, grounded'on a sense of having for a time 
exchanged the labour, fatigues, and dangers of my pro- 
fession, for the enjoyments of a peaceful life, and the re* 
union of those friendly and affectionate ties, which I had 
torn asunder at the rude summons of war. 

" While such pleasing reflections were stealing over 
my mind, and gradually lulling me Vy slumber, I was 
suddenly aroused by a' sound like that of the rustling of a 
silken gown, and the tapping of a pair of high-heeled 
shoes, as if a woman were walking, in the apartment 
Ere I could draw the curtain to see what the matter was, 
the figure of a little woman passed between the bed and 
the fire. The back of this form was turned to me, and I 
Could observe, from the shoulders and neck, it was that 
of an old woman, whose dress was an old-fashioned gown, 
which,' I think, ladies call a sacque ; that i^, a sort of 
robe,' completely loose in the body, but gathered into 
broad plaits upon the neck and shoulders, which fall 
down to the ground, and terminate in a species of train. 

"I thought the intrusion singular enough, but never 
harboured for a moment the idea that what I saw was 
any thing more than the mortal form pf some old woman 
about the establishment, who had a fancy to dress like 
her grandmother, and who, having perhaps (as your 
lordship mentioned that you were rather straitened for 
room) been dislodged from her chamber for my accom- 
modation, had forgotten the circumstance, and returned 
by twelve to her old haunt. Under this persuasion I 
moved myself in bed and coughed a little, to make the 
intruder sensible of my being in possession of the prem- 
ises. — She turned slowly round, but, gracious heaven! 
my lord, what a countenance did she display to me! 
There was no longer any question what she was, or any 
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thought of her being a living being. Upon a face which 
wore the fixed features of a corpse, were imprinted the 
traces of the vilest and most hideous passions which had 
animated her while she lived. The body of some atro- 
cious criminal seemed to have been given up from the 
grave, and the soul restored from the penal fire, in order 
to form, for a space, a union with the ancient accomplice 
of its guilt. I started up in bed, and eat upright, sup- 
porting myself on my palms, as I gazed on this horrible 
spectre. The hag made, as it seemed, a single and swift 
stride to the bed where I lay, and squatted herself down 
upon it, in precisely the same attitude which I had as- 
sumed in the extremity of horror, advancing her dia- 
bolical countenance within half a yard of mine, with a 
grin which seemed to intimate the malice and the derision 
of an incarnate fiend.** 

Here General Browne stopped, and wiped from his 
brow the cold perspiration with which the recollection of 
his horrible vision had covered it. 

" My lord," he said, " I am no coward. I have been 
in all the mortal dangers incidental to my profession, and 
I may truly boast, that no man ever knew Richard 
Browne dishonour the sword he wears ; but in these hor* 
rible circumstances, under the eyes, and as it seemed, 
almost in the grasp of an incarnation of an evil spirit, all 
firmness forsodk me, all manhood melted from me like 
wax in the furnace, and I felt my hair individually Bristle. 
The current of my life-blood ceased to floW, and I sank 
back in a swoon, as very a victim to panic terror as ever 
was a village girl, or a child of ten years old. How long 
I lay in this condition I cannot pretend to guess. 

" But I was roused by the castle clock striking one, so 
loud that it seemed as if it were in the very room. It 
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was some time before I dared open my eyes, lest they 
should again encounter the horrible spectacle. When, 
however, I summoned courage to look up, she was no 
longer visible. My first idea was to pull my bell, wake 
the servants, and remove to a garret or a hay-loft, to be 
ensured against a second visitation. Nay, I will confess 
the truth, that my resolution was altered, not by the 
shame of exposing myself, but by the fear that, as the 
bell-cord hung by the chimney, I might, in making my 
way to it, be again crossed by the fiendish hag, who, I 
figured to myself, might be still lurking about some 
corner of the apartment 

" I will not pretend to describe what hot and cold fever- 
fits tormented me for the rest of the night, through broken 
sleep, weary vigils, and that dubious state which forms 
the neutral ground between them. A hundred terrible 
objects appeared to haunt me ; but there was the great 
difference betwixt the vision which I have described, and 
those which followed, that I knew the last to be decep- 
tions of my own fancy and over-excited nerves. 

" Day at last appeared, and I rose from my bed ill in 
health, and humiliated in mind. I was ashamed of my- 
self as a man and a soldier, and still more so, at feeling 
my own extreme desire to escape from the haunted 
apartment, which, however, conquered all other con- 
siderations; so that, huddling on my clothes with the 
most caf-eless haste, I made my escape from your lord- 
ship's mansion, to seek in the open air some relief to my 
nervous system, shaken as it was by this horrible ren- 
counter with a visitant, for such 1 must believe her, from 
the other world. Your lordship has now heard the cause 
of my discomposure, and of my sudden desire to leave 
your hospitable castle. In other places I trust we may 
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often meet ; but Grod protect me from ever spending a 
second night under that roof!" 

Strange as the General's tale was, be spoke with such 
a deep air of conyiction, that it cut short all the usual 
commentaries which are made on such stories. Lord 
Woodville never once asked him if he was sure he did 
not dream of the apparition, or suggested any of the 
possibilities hj which it is fashionable to explain super« 
natural appearances, as wild vagaries of the fancy, or 
deceptions of the optic nerves. On the contrary, he 
seemed deeply impressed with the truth and reality of 
what he had heard ; and, after a considerable pause, re- 
gretted, with much appearance of sincerity, that his early 
friend should in his house have suffered so severely. 

" I am the more sorry for your pain, my dear Browne," 
he continued, " that it is the unhappy, though most un- 
expected result of an expmment of my own ! You must 
know, that for my father and grandfather's time, at least, 
the apartment which was assigned to you last night, had 
been shut on account of reports that it was disturbed 
by supernatural sights and noises. When I came, a few 
weeks since, into possession of 4he estate, I thought the 
accommodation, which the castle afforded for my friends, 
was not extensive enough to permit the inhabitants of 
the invisible world to retain possession of a comfortable 
sleeping apartment I therefore caused the Tapestried 
Chamber, aB we call it, to be opened; and without 
destroying its air of antiquity, I had such new articles of 
furniture placed in it as became the modern times. Yet 
as the opinion that the room was haunted very strongly 
prevailed among the domestics, and was also known in 
the neighbourhood and to many of my friends, I feared 
some prejudice might be entertained by the first occupant 
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of the Tapestried Chamber, which might tend to revive 
the evil report which it had laboured under, and so dis-* 
appoint my purpose of rendering it a useful part of the 
house. I must confess, my dear Browne, that your ar- 
rival yesterday, agreeable to me for a thousand reasons 
besides, seemed the most favourable opportunity of re- 
moving the unpleasant rumours which attached to the 
room, since your courage was indubitable, and your mind 
free of any preoccupation on the subject I could not, 
therefore, have chosen a more fitting subject for my ex- 
periment. 

"Upon my life," said General Browne, somewhat 
hastily, " I am infinitely obliged to your lordship — very 
particularly indebted indeed. I am likely to remember 
for some time the consequences of the experiment, as 
your lordship is pleased to call it." 

" Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend," said Lord 
Woodville. " You have only to reflect for a single mo- 
ment, in order to be convinced that I could not augur the 
possibility of the pain to which you have been so unhap- 
pily exposed. I was yesterday morning a complete 
sceptic on the subject of supernatural appearances. Nay, 
I am sure that had I told you what was said about that 
room, those very reports would have induced you, by 
your own choice, to select it for your accommodation. It 
was my misfortune, perhaps my error, but really cannot 
be termed my fault, that you have been afficted so 
strangely/' 

" Strangely indeed 1 " said the General, resuming his 
good temper ; " and I acknowledge that I have no right 
to be offended with your lordship for treating me like 
what I used to think myself — ^a man of some firmness 
and courage. — But I see my post horses are arrived, 
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and I must not detain your lordship from your amuse- 
ment." 

"Nay, my old friend," said Lord Woodville, "since you 
cannot stay with us another day, which, indeed, I can no 
longer urge, give me at least half an hour more. You 
used to love pictures, and I have a gallery of portraits, 
some of them by Vandyke, representing ancestry to 
whom this property and castle formerly belonged. I 
think that several of them will strike you as possessing 
merit." 

General Browne accepted the invitation, though some- 
what unwillingly. It was evident he was not to breathe 
freely or at ease till he left Woodville Castle far behind 
him. He could not refuse his friend's invitation, how- 
ever ; and the less so, that he was a little ashamed of 
the peevishness which he had displayed towards his well- 
meaning entertainer. 

The General, therefore, followed Lord Woodville 
through several rooms, into a long gallery huiig with 
pictures, which the latter pointed out to his guest, telling 
the names, and giving some account of the personages 
whose portraits presented themselves in progression. 
General Browne was but little interested in the details 
which these accounts conveyed to him. They were, 
indeed, of the kind which are usually found in an old 
family gallery. Here was a cavalier who had ruined the 
estate in the royal cause ; there a fine lady who had re- 
instated it by contracting a match with a wealthy Round- 
head. There hung a gallant who had been in danger 
for corresponding with the exiled Court at Saint Ger- 
mains ; here one who had taken arms for William at 
the Revolution ; and there a third that had thrown his 
weight alternately into the scale of Whig and Tory. 
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While Lord Woodville was cramming these words into 
his. guest's ear, " against the stomach of his sense," they 
gained the middle of the gallery, when he beheld Gen- 
. eral Browne suddenly start, and assume an attitude of 
the utmost surprise, not unmixed with fear, as his eyes 
were caught and suddenly rivetted by a portrait of an 
old lady in a sacque, the fashionable dress of the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

" There she is ! " he exclaimed ; " there she is, in form 
and features, though inferior in demoniac expression to 
the accursed hag who visited me last night ! " 

" K that be the case," said the young nobleman, "there 
can remain no longer any doubt of the horrible reality 
of your apparition. That is the picture of a wretched 
ancestress of mine, of whose crimes a black and fearful 
catalogue is recorded in a family history in my charter- 
chest. The recital of them would be too horrible ; it is 
enough to say, that in yon fatal apartment incest and 
unnatural murder were committed. I will restore it to 
the solitude to which the better judgment of those who 
preceded me had consigned it ; and never shall any one, 
so long as I can prevent it, be exposed to a repetition of 
the supernatural horrors which could shake such courage 
as yours." 

Thus the friends, "who had met with such glee, parted 
in a very different mood ; Lord Woodville to command 
the Tapestried Chamber to be unmantled, and the door 
built up ; and General Browne to seek in some less 
beautiful country, and with some less dignified friend, 
forgetfulness of the painful night which he had passed in 
Woodville Castle. 

VOL. XL. ' 19 
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[Tb^ mnnier in irtaiieb this trifle wai hitmllidM sk tin time to Mr. 
F. M. Beynolds, editor <^ the Keepsake of 1828, leares no occasioo 
for a preface.] 

Augutl, 1881. 



to THE 'EDriok Of tiEili KSEPSAltBL 

Toi; have asked me, sir^ to point imt a subject for 
the pencO, and I feel tbe difficulty of complying with 
jour request ; although I am not certainly unaccustomed 
to literary composition, or a total stranger tp the stores 
of history and tradition, which afford the best copies for 
the painter^s art. But although sictU pictura poesis i» 
an ancient and undisputed axiom — ^although poetry and 
painting both address themselves to the same object of 
exciting the human imagination, by presenting to it pleas- 
ing or sttbHme images of idebl scenes; yet the one 
conveying itself throu^ the ears to the understanding, 
and the other applying itself only to the eyes, the sub- 
jects which are best suited to the bard or tale-teller, are 
often totlJly unfit for painting where the artist must pre- 
sent in a singiie glance all that his art has power to tell us. 
The artist can neither recapitulate the past nor intimate 
the future. The single now is all which he can present ; 
and hence, unquestionably, many subjects which delight 
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o^ in poetry, or m murative, whether reed or fiotitioas^ 
caauot with adyaotage be transferred to the canvas. 

Being in som^ d^ree aware of these difficulties, though 
doubtless unacquainted both with their extent, and the 
means by which they may be modified or surmounted, 
1 have, nevertheless, ventured to draw up the foUowing 
traditional narrative as a story in which, when the gen- 
eral details are known, the interest is so much concen-* 
trated in one strong moment of agonizing paission, that it 
can be understood, and sympathized with, at a single 
glance. I therefore presume that it may be acceptable 
as a hint to some one among the numerous artists, who 
have of late years distinguished themselves as rearing 
up and supporting the British schooL 

Enough has been said and sung about 

The weU-eontested groimd, 
The warlike border-land^ 

to render the habits of the tribes who inhabited them 
before the unLcm of England and Scotland familiar to 
most of your readers. The rougher and sterner features 
of their character were softened by their attachment to 
the fine arts, from which has arisen the saying that, on 
the frontiers, every dale had its battle, and every river 
its song. A rude species of chivalry was in constant use, 
and single combats were practised as the amusement of 
the few intervals of truce which suspended the exercise 
of war. The inveteracy of Ais custom may be inferred 
from the following incident: — 

Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of tbe north, the first whip 
undertook to preach the Protestant doctrines to the 
Border dalesmen, was surprised, on entering one of their 
churches, to see a gauntlet, or mail-glove, hanging above 
the altar« Upon inquiring the m^aoing of a symbol 69 
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indecorous being displayed in that €acred place, he was 
informed by the derk, that the glove was that of a fa* 
mous swordsman, who hung it there as an emblem of a 
general challenge and gage of battle, to any who should 
dare to take the fatal token down. " Reach it to me,'* 
said the reverend churchman. The clerk and sexton 
equally declined the perilous office ; and the good Ber- 
nard Gilpin was obliged to remove the glove with his 
own hands, desiring those who were present to inform 
the champion, that he, and no other, had possessed 
himself of the gage of defiance. But the champion was 
as much ashamed to face Bernard Gilpin as the officials 
of the church had been to displace his pledge of combat. 

The date of the following story is about the latter years 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; and the events took place in 
Liddesdale, a hilly and pastoral district of Boxburgh- 
shire, which, on a part of its boundary, is divided from 
England only by a small river. 

During the good old times of rugging and riving, (that 
is, tugging and tearing,) under which term the disorderly 
doings of the warlike age are affectionately remembered, 
this valley was principally cultivated by the sept or clan 
of the Armstrongs. The chief of this warlike race Was 
the Laird of Mangerton. At the period of which I 
speak, the estate of Mangerton, with the power and dig- 
nity of chief, was possessed by John Armstrong, a man 
of great size, strength, and courage. While his father 
was alive, he was distinguished from others of his clan 
who bore the same name, by the epithet of the LaircTs 
Jock, that is to say, the Laird's son Jock, or Jack. This 
name he distinguished by so many bold and desperate 
achievements, that he retained it even ailer his father^s 
death, and is mentioned under it both in authentic records 
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and iu tradition. Some of his feats are recorded in the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and others mentioned 
in contemporary chronicles. 

At the species of singular combat which we have de- 
scribed, the Laird's Jock was unrivalled ; and no cham- 
pion of Cumberland, Westmoreland, or Northumberland, 
could endure the sway of the huge two-handed sword 
which he wielded, and which few others could even lift. 
This "awful sword," as the common people term it, was 
as dear to him as Durindana or Fushberta to their re- 
spective masters, and was nearly as formidable to his 
enemies as those renowned falchions proved to the foes 
of Christendom. The weapon had been bequeathed to 
him by a celebrated English outlaw named Hobbie Noble, 
who, having committed some deed for which he was in 
danger from justice, fled to Liddesdale, and became a fol- 
lower, or rather a brother-in-arms, to the renowned Laird's 
Jock ; till, venturing into England with a small escort, 
a faithless guide, and with a light single-handed sword 
instead of his ponderous brand, Hobbie Noble, attacked 
by. superior numbers, was made prisoner and executed. 

With this weapon, and by means of his own strength 
and address, the Laird's Jock maintained the reputation 
of the best swordsman on the Border side, and defeated 
or slew many who ventured to dispute with him the for- 
midable title. 

But years pass on with the strong and the brave as 
with the feeble and the timid. In process of time, the. 
Laird's Jock grew incapable of wielding his weapons, and 
finally of all active exertion, even of the most ordinary 
kind. The disabled champion became at length totally 
bed-ridden, and entirely dependent for his comfort on the 
pious duties of an only daughter, his perpetual attendant 
and companion. 
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Besides thb dutifiil eluld, tJie Laird's Jock had an oiilj 
son, upoa whom devolved the perilous task of leading the 
clan to battle, and maintaining the warlike renoMm of his 
native cocmtrj, which was now disputed bj the £nglish 
upon manj occasions* The young Armstrong was a<^ve^ 
brave, and strong, and Imw^ home from dangerous 
adventures manj* tokens of decided success. Still the 
ancient chief conceived, as it woujd seem, that his son 
was scarce yet entitled bj age and erperience to be esi^ 
trusted with the two-handed sword, by the use of which 
he had himself been so dreadfully distkiguished. 

At length, an En^sh champi<Hi, one of the name of 
Foster, (if I rightly reoollecty) had the audacity to send 
a challenge to the best swordsman in Liddesdale; and 
young Armstrong, burning for chivalrous distinction, ao» 
cepted the chtdl^oige. 

The heart of the disabled old man swelled with joy 
when he heard that the challenge was passed and accept; 
ed, and the meeting fixed at a neutral spot, used as the 
place of rencontre upon such occasions, and which he 
himself had distinguished by numerous victories. He 
exulted so much in the conquest which he anticipated, 
that, to nerve his son to still bolder exertions, he conferred 
upon him, as champion of his clan and province, the eel* 
ebrated weapon which he had hitherto retained in his 
own custody. 

This was not all. When the day of c(Mnbat arrived, 
the Laird's Jock, in spite of bis daughter's affectionate 
remonstrances, determined, though he had not lefl his bed 
for two years, to be a personal witoess of the duel. His 
will was still a law to his people, who bore him on their 
shoulders, wrapped in plaids and blankets, to the spot 
where the combat was to take place, and seated him cm a 
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fhigment of rock, which is sdll called the Laird't Jock's 
Btone. There he remained with ejes fixed on tiiie lists oY 
barrier, within which the duunpiona were about to meet. 
Hifl daughter, having done all she could for his acoommo^ 
dation, stood motionlete beside him, divided between anx« 
iety for his health, and for the evtat of the combat to her 
beloved brother. Ere jet the fight began, the old knen 
gazed on their dhief, now seen Ibr the first time after sev* 
eral jears, and sadly compared his altered features and 
wadted fitime, with the paragon of strength and manty 
beaut/ which they once remembered. The young men 
gazed on his hu^ form and powerful make, as upon 
some antediluvian giant who had survived the deslroctioD 
of the Flood. 

But the sound of the trumpets on both sides recalled 
the attention of every one to the lists, surrounded as they 
were by numbers of both nations eaget to witness the 
event of the day. The combatants met. It is needless 
to describe the stiiigglec the Scottish champion fell. 
Foster, placing his foot on his antagonist, seized on the 
redoubted sword, so precious in the eyes of its aged 
owner, and brandished it over his head as a trophy of his 
conquest The English shouted in triumph. But the 
despairing cry of the aged champion, who saw his coun-> 
try dishonoured, and his sword, long the terror of their 
race, in possession of im Englishman, was heard high 
above the aocIamationB of victory. He seemed, for an 
mstant, animated by all his wonted power ; for he started 
from the rock on which he sat, and while the garments 
with which he had been iat^ested fell from his wasted 
frame, and sbowisd the ruins of hrs strength, he tossed his 
arms wildly to heaven^ and uttered a cry of indignation, 
horror, and despair, which, tradition says, was heard to a 
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preternatural distance, and resembled the cry of a dying 
lion more than a human sound. 

His friends received him in their arms as he sank 
utterly exhausted by the effort, and bore him back to his 
eastle in mute sorrow ; while his daughter at once wept 
for her brother, and endeavoured to mitigate and soothe 
the despair of her father. But this was impossible ; the 
old man's only tie to life was rent rudely asunder, and his 
heart had broken with it. The death of his son had no 
part in his sorrow. If he thought of him at all, it was 
as the degenerate boy, through whom the honour of his 
country and clan had been lost; and he died in the 
course of three days, never even mentioning his name, 
but pouring out unintermitted lamentations for the loss of 
his noble sword. 

I conceive, that the instant when the disabled chief was 
roused into a last exertion by the agony of the moment is 
favourable to the object of a painter. He might obtain 
the full advantage of contrasting the form of the rugged 
old man, in the extremity of furious despair, with the 
softness and beauty of the female form. The fatal field 
might be thrown into perspective, so as to give full effect 
to these two principal figures, and with the single expla- 
nation that the piece represented a soldier beholding his 
son slain, and the honour of his country lost, the picture 
would be sufficiently intelligible at the first glance. If it 
was thought necessary to show more clearly the nature 
of the conflict, it might be indicated by the pennon of 
Saint George being displayed at one end of the lists, and 
that of Saint Andrew at the other. 

I remain. Sir, your obedient servant. 

The Author of Waverlby. 
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